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pREF ACE. 


S Author who puhliſheth «aWorkto the 

A Wert, ſubmits 2% to the 
d Cenſure of his Readers, ſe I do not ſuppoſe) 
ut that I ſhall ſhare in the Common Fate, efpe- 
ially ſeeing I have td in «a Work altoged 
her New in this King dom ;, for 1 do not find thas 
ny Author who has wrote on this Subject, has 
as ] have here attempted) ſet down bis 
rafice and Experience, but bas ſa tisſied hi 
If in collecting what be has found ſcattered up 
wd down in Boolt, who like himſelf have taken u- 
Tick from others as te the ſubject Matter of 
s Writings. 
What I have here ventured to publiſh is purely 
own Practice and Ob(ervations made upon it. 
am very ſenſible that the whole Book is very 
Defeftive both as to its Matter and Form, yer 

I dare be bold to ſay of it, that I have touch- 
1 upon many things in it, not ſo much as bin- 


A2 for 


& 


upon, for thoſe who ſha 


(u) 


and beautiful Struft 
hereafter pleaſe to en- 

e itt 4 Diſcourſe of this Nature; however i 82 
this you will find ſeveral Obſervations and Se. Jah ern 
crets that will give 4 good Light into Hunting. han in 
and will let you into the very Depth of it, they to | 
makes that Diverſion both eaſy, pleaſant, and ind; 
telligible. * 
1 do not doubt, but that there are many Gen. 
tlemen now alive, whoſe Practice and Experi 
wnce would enable them to make a much n 
perfect and corrett Work, would they- but |; 
themſelves down to it, but ſecing they have 
eone it, I hope they will the more eaſily pard 
the Fault of one, who has ventured to An thi 
ice for them, and if not altogether appr ot 
this, yet accept it for want of a better. 

1 do not here preſume 19 inform the Learne 
and Experienced in this Art; what I chiefly « 
(ign is only to give a few plain Inftruftions t 
young Hunt ſmen, who love the Sport, and mi 
wil therefore be glad to meet with any thing th 
will better their Judgement in it. It has bee 
mygreat Care throughout the Whole to inſert u 
thing, but my own Experience, ſo that wha 
ever you here find, you may be ſure, Ido not i 
poſe any thing upon you but Truth, or at leai 
what appeared ro me to be ſo : You may tal 
what you think fit out of it and purſue your on 
Practice, where you diſlike mine, 1 flatter my ſe 

it 


for to raiſe a more Patel 


K * | 
Hurt nich the Hopes that you will excuſe the Stile, con- 
en ſidering that the Virtue or Value of this depends 
u more on having expla:ned the Art according to 
Se the true Practice in Hunting and other Sport, 
ung then in Writing in a poliſhed Stile, which is ra. 
"Sher to be Learned in Schools and Colledges than 
Ain Forreſts, Parks, Fields, Woods, or Monn- 
tains, they being the Theatre whereon this Sport 
Gen; generally procured and afted, and on which it 
| as Mrore. | 
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THE 


Experienc'd Hunſmas: 


OR, 
A Collection of OBSERVATIONS, &. 


— Fyeral Men without Doubt 


ject, namely, Mr. Turber- 
vile, Mr. Markham, Mr. 
Nicholas Cox; . 
thor of a little Book, Inti- 
tuled, The Gentleman's Re- 
creation; and alſo Mr. Blome who hath latcly 
wrote a "large Volume, to which he has pre- 
fix'd the ſame Title, tho? but in Part of it 
he treats of Hunting: And no:withſtanding 
theſe Men have gain'd a good Reputation in 
this Science, yet a great part of what they 


have wrote on this Matter, is altogether Uſe- 
»A 4 leſs . 


(3) 


leſs and now laid aſide by Men of Practice; 
o Kvince which, I will endeavour in ſome 
part of this little Treatiſe, to put together 
and ſhew you ſome of the moſt noted Mi- 
ſtakes of theſe Gentlemen, that every one 
ho reads it, may clearly perceive them to 


be f 


I'm 


Alteration or Amendment: 


Terved, that a 


uch. 

The firſt of them is Mr. Turbervile, whoſe 
Writings, or moſt of them ( as he himſelf 
owns) were borrowed from tbe French, 
Dutch and Italian, and the rather for making 
wp a Volume, than any real Advantage to 
Gentlemen, Sportſmen or Huntſmen ; and 
certain, the reſt that I have mention'd 
have followed his Footſteps with very little 
Mr. Blome in- 
deed left out ſomethings that Turbervile put 
in, yet I am ſatisfied, That none of them had 
the practical Part in this Art, but when 

they were a Writing on other Subjects, ob- 

thing of this Kind would be 


acceptavle to the Nobility and Geatry ot 


England. 


Therefore it was, that Mr. Blome made 
an Addition of this to the ſeveral Arts and 
Sciences he wrote of, knowing it would R an 

rom 


Ornament to all the reſt, as appears 


King Charles the II's Approbation of Mr. 


Blome for his Writing and Printing the ſame, 


Which was for that Pary that treats of 


Hun- 
ting 


ting a 
princij 


to the 
Thing 
Stag te 
tains, ! 
ſelf, to 
that m 
Inſtin© 
attribu 
man R 
But in 
any TI 
taught 
I have 
lars. 
And 
tring a 
lificati 
Seco! 
and Pi 
tures | 
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ting and Hawking, tho? it was neither the 
principal Subject nor tenth Part of his Book. 
Upon peruſal of theſe Authors, I find 
they all ſeem to make Staggs, Bucks, Hares 
and other Game, capable of more Knowledg 
than they really have: It is true, Nature 
has taught the meaneſt of Animals the Way 
of Self-preſervation ; as the Rabbet to run 
into his Hole, the Hedge-Hog to turn lim- 
ſelf into his Caſe ; Nay, the very Worn ine 
to the Earth, upon the Approach of any 
Thing that may annoy it; and even ſa the 
Stag to the rankeſt Cover, Woods, Mon- 
tains, Rivers or Loughs, and into the Se: it 
ſelf, to avoid the Hounds or any Thing eſe 
that may Harm him, all which is by natwal 
Inſtin& ; and therefore, they are —_ 
u- 


attributing any thing to them that is like 
man Reaſon, as hereafter I will make appat - 
But in the mean Time, I will not inſiſt on 
any Thing, but what my own Practice hath 
taught me, and to this Effect will digeſt vbat 
I have to ſay, into the following Particu- 


lars. 


And Firſt, VII diſcourſe of Breeding, en- 
tring and Hunting of Hounds, with the Qua- 
lificatiens of a Huntſman. 

Secondly, Iwill lay before you the Nature 
and Property of the ſeveral Kinds of Crea- 
ures that fell under my Practice, in the _ 

| vie 


| 1 
ſuis of the Pleaſure of Hunting, viz, The 
Stag, the Buck, the Hare, the Foxy the Bad 


ger, the Martern, and the Otter, with the beſt 


Method how to Fiad, Hunt and Kill them. 

Thirdly, I will give ſome Directions hon 
the Keeper ofa Park ought to demain him 
ſelf ia his Employment or Service. 

Fozrthly, I will produce ſome of the Er- 
roars and Miſtakes of the aforeſaid Authors, 
and Tom my own Practice will prove them to 
be ſich - 

Aid laſtly, Conclude all with ſomething 
in commendation of Hunting. 

| reſolve, as 1 told yau, to Treat of Seven 
ſerral Sorts of Game, Five of which, 1 had 
gras Experience of, viz. The Stag, Buck, 
Fox, Martern and Otter, and in all my Sport, 
I neier met with any thing Notable or worth 
my Obſervation but what I committed to 
Writing, and am now reſolved to Digeſt it 
into a Method, boping it may be of ſome 
Liſe to thoſe who are fond of this Diverſion 
and 1do Aver, there is nothing here menti- 
on'd that is collected ont of any Author, tho 
ſeveral Notes and Obſervations were never 
before publiſhed by any: But now I return 
to the firſt Particular J propoſed to ſpeak of. 


To 


— 


(ii ) 
To the Right. Honourable 


The Earl of Mount-Alex- 
ander. 


4 


My Lord, | 
7 we haue Hounds and Horſes, and lovers 
of both in this part of the Kingdom, 15s in 4 
good meaſure owing to your Loraſhip's great Ex- 
ample in Breeding moſt Excellent in both Kinds, 
and employing then, to Perfection; and it is to 
your Lordſhip we ſtand indebted for the Mettle 
and Spirit of Feckyſhip and. Hunting, which now 
runs thro all the Degrees of Men amongſt us; 
{> it for it is at your Lordſhip's blazing Flame we 
- have al lighted our diminuti ue Torches; and what 
"= your Lordſhip found a poor little inconſiderable 
— piece of Ouakery, your Wiſdom has formed and 
hol geſted into a regular well diſpoſed Art; and 
ſucceeding Lovers of Sport muſt look up to your 
ae, Lordſhip, as the great Cultivator of theſe Arts - 
N of If my Lord, I have hit upon any Thing worthy | 
to be obſerved in the Breeding and Entring of 
Hounds, or in the Qualifications of a Huntſman, 
To it muſt receive its Value from your Lordſkip's 
" | probation, nothing being Current in this 200 
| Tat 


CY . „ od med. VI % 
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that has not your Lordſhip's Stamp upon it, Bb 
pleaſed ay Lak to accept this 3 Tender 1 
am able io make of my Reſpect and Duty. 
and admit me to publiſh my ſelf, 


Ay Lord, 


your Lordſhip's moſt Qblidged, 
aid moſt Duiſul humble 


* d-.- 
7 


(13) 
— GHAT L 


Of the proper Time to breed Hounds, with what 
Dog and Bitch are moſt fit to Breed on. 


Need not inſiſt on the Antiquity of 
Hounds, further, than that according to 
the beſt Account ] can find, they were 
brought into Europe by the Trojans after the 
DeſtruQion of Troy, firſt into Itahy, and from 
thence conveyed into France, and thence into 
Cornwal and the Weſt of England; as to the 
Race and Colour of Hounds, they are now 
ſo mixed, that there are good and bad of all 
Colours. 4 
If you would have good mettled jolly 
Hounds, you muſt make Choice of a Birch 
that is a good Hunter, tender Noſed, and 
not too Old, betwixt two and fix Years, and 
the Dog you would Strain her with, the 
| || younger he is the better, if you have proved 
i» him to be good: But rather a good Bitch 
| and an indifferent Dog, than an indifferent 
Bitch and gcod Dog. 
. My Reaſon for having botb Dog and Bitch 
P. young, eſpecially the Dog, is. Becauſe 
Hounds by their beating Soill, in Rivers and 
Lovghs in the Summer and Haryeſt _ 
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when at the hotteſt or hardeſt Chaſe, and 
alſo Swiming over Rivers, Boggs or Marfhes 
in the Wiater, when the Water is coldeft, 
doth very much decreaſe their Vigor; and 
therefore, I would adviſe all Gentlemen who 
deſign to Breed, that as ſoon as their Hounds 
have proved themſelves right and good, to 

miſs ne opportunity of ir. 
To prove which, I had once two Litters 
| of a young Dog and Bitch, moſt of the 
' Whelps proved Menled good Hounds, but 
ſix Years after | had ſeveral Litters out of 
the ſame Dog and Bitch, amongſt which, 
when they came to be two Years old, there 
was not one worth Hanging; but meer inſi- 
pid Currs without Meitle or Goodneſs, not- 


| if withſtanding the Dog and Bitch were both 


as good Hounds as any Man could follow, 
only they were old. 
Another thing you muſt obſerve, is, To 
croſs the Strain as much as you can, that is, 
Suffer not any Dog to Line your Bitch that is 
any thing related to her, Elſe your Whelps 
wil have neither Mettle, Truth nor Goodneſs 
in them, I mean, they will not have ſo much 
Mextle as otherways they would have had. 
When you have a good Bitch in Seaſon, do 
not neglect to ketp her cloſe lockt up, that 
no other Dog come to her, ſave him you 
: deſign to have her Lin'd wich; and then you 
| are 


( 15) 
are fure the Whelps are true Breed. Feed 
your Dog and Bitch very well and high, and 
let the Dog come to her only once in two 
Days and as ſoon as he hath Lin'd her and is 
looſe from her again, take him away and do 
ſo 4 or 5 Times, which will be done in ten 
Days, and by that Time her Heat and Pride 
will be near over, but do not let her out for 
Iten Days more, Conſider ing, you will find 
her always a Birch, if at her Liberty: By 
this Way of having your Bitch Lined ſhe will 
have fewer Whelps and more Strong and 
Vigorus, and Conſequently, are like to prove 
larger finer Hounds and better Hunters. 
I know it is the Deſire of ſeveral Gentlemen 
to Breed out of handſome and good like 
Hounds, without a chief regard to the Good- 
ww, || neſs of them, which is a great piece of Folly 
in this Practice. 
To I own, if a comely fair Hound were good 
is, I would Breed out of him, rather than a 
tis | courſe one. But I ſeldom or never ſaw the 
lps comelieſt Hound in a Litter prove the beſt; 
eſs but rather the contrary : So that I would 
ich |} have all Gentlemen to Breed out of the beſt 
Noſed good Metiled Hunters and hard Pri- 
do | vers, without reſpect to Shape or Colour, 
12+ only ſhort back d, and broad over the Fillers, 
ou |} re true Marks of Strength and Performance, 
as 


Ire 4 
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as a ſhort thick Head betokens a ſtrongBac) 
and a long Head the contrary- 
As to ſhag'd Hounds, tho? they are gene 
rally good Hounds, yet their Coats are { 
long, that when they come to be Wet, (th 
halt of their Skin being Bare) cannot endure 
Cold and wet Weather, ſo well as anothei Mont! 
Hound; an inftance of which, I had once iii in 
the Hunting of a Fox over à wet Bog tha ing < 
was overflow'd with Water; the Fox wentÞad Sc 
moſt of the Way on lying Wood, but the f ember 
Hounds fell oft into the Water and did of tener ma 
Swim, having a Couple of ſhag'd Hounds in em r. 
the Pack, and they very good ones, yet theyhext 
could not reach through but ſtood Trembling 
and Howling on a Root, till I was obliged te 
Wade in and carry them out, and wrap 
one of them in my Waſtcoat till he recoyer 
ed his Warmth again. 

The beſt way to chuſe Whelps, or r th 
beft Marks ever [| could obſerve, is, To have 
wide Noſtrils, Black about the Mouth 
and within the flue rough hard Hair 
under the Belly, with the Soals of the Feet 
hard and black,large Claws; by theſe Marks 
I always chuſe Whelps, and they generally 
prove Good; tho' (in my Opinion) no Man 
can de certain which are beſt in a Litter, Huter t 


when newly Whelp'd ; For I have often diſ- Entr 
| poſed at a | 


poſed 
and y. 
hey | 

WI 
ake t 
hey a 


Of the 


FF x: 
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N * 
Back poſed of Whelps wanting moſt of theſe Marks 
and yet prov'd as good as any I Kept, tho? 
genethey had them all. : ; 

re u When your Whelps are ſix Weeks old, 
(thelſtake them from the Bitch, and take Cald 
dur hey are well Fed, till they are eight or nize 
>therfÞMonths old; then teach them to lead and 
ce ig in Couples : And thus much for the Bree- 
thading of Hounds, fave that the fitteſt Time 
wentÞad Seaſon for the Bitch to Whelpz is, Sep- 
u the ember, or October; as well becauſe the Win- 
of tener makes em hardier, and becauſe you have 
ds iu em ready to enter in the Beginning of the 
d theyfnext Hunting-Seaſon. 1 


bling 3 £26 
ed tc Section I. 
Of the Manner of Entring of young Hounds. DD 


wra[ 
over 
| F you keep your old Hounds in a Kennel, 
put the young Ones into the Kennel al- 
>, that they may the better know one ano- 
er; and order your Hungſman once every 
Day to Walk them all into the Field, the 
dung Ones being Coupled with the 
for ſo they will be beuer Acquainted and 
nter the ſooner) For the younger a Hound 
Tatred, the beiter, tho it may happen, 
lat a Dog may prove well, that is nos Ta- 
* tered © 


r th 
) have 
outh 
Hair 
Feet 
Marks 
erally 
Man 
.itter, 
m diſ- 
poſed 


1 or twenty Miles, do caſt of and diſcourag 


the Game you deſign them moſt to follow 
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tered till he be two Years old. As I © 
obſer ved; yet it is a notable Mark of a good 
Hound 10 enter early if he be not ſpoil'd 
in the Entering, or abuſed by too hard 
Huntingbefore he come to Age andStrengt 


It is moſt fit to begin young Hounds witl 


The Buck or Hare indeed are moſt proper tc 
enter Dogs at; becanſe they Croſs, Doubl 
and run Rings; and alſo when Hares make 
ſquat Views, give Hounds great Encourage 
— 4 and the beſt Occaſion to make Uſe o 
the Stag or Fox by often running a Head tei 


Noſes, is, Hare Hunting; Wheres 


young Dogs. 


There is one Error I have obſervec 


bout entering Whelps; they will bring te 
or twenty Couple of Honnds into the Fielc 
and with them five or fix Couple of Whelp! 
or all perhaps they have, Tho' never in 
Field before, and as ſoon as the Game is of 
Foot, the old Dogs drive away as hard a 
| while the young Ones run aft 
without knowledge whether they have an 
Game or none; for the old ones whict 
Lead, cover and foil the Ground, that ib. 
Whelps which follow, cannot feel or enjo 
uy Seat, only toRow the Cry of the other 


old lead or top the old Ones ; for when 

ey come to a Double, or fault one of the 
| Dog's Hitts, and the reſt make to him, 
ile the poor filly Whelps follow after, 
thout either the Pleaſure or Enjoyment of 
We Sent; for what is it that makes Hourds 
e and ſtrive ſo much to Lead, but that the 
Scemoſt have moſt pleaſure and enjoyment 
F the Sent. . 

My Way of entering Hounds is this, 1 
Ire one of the beſt Metal'd lively caſting 
Joonds I have, and Couple one of my, 
helps to him, and then let them go two 
three Days in the Couples, and them 
Ngether I cheriſh chem and learn the young 
e to know my Voice and Horn, and to 
N commanded, till he be well Acquainted 

Ich with me and the old Nound ; then I ga 
Ipo ſome convenient Ground and Uncouple 
em, Start a Hare and having but one 
Pound, the Whelp or young Hound, ſhall 
Srhaps ſee the Hare, and if not, he ſhall 
| and enjoy the Sent, and ſee the old 
hound Caſt and Hitt and hear him cry it off, 

Sd by that Time they have run a Ring or 
Fro, I order one to Shoot the Hare, and 
hen I come up with tbe Hounds, I encou- 
ge the Whelp to Bite the Hare, and play 

B 2 SR, 
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with her ; 1 take and throw her from him 
ſo let him run and Bite her again; after 
wards, I open*and Paunch her, then givq 


WoVe 
ore t 


him Bread and Cheeſe wet in the Blood Tl 
likeways the Heart and Kidneys, with th amb 
Liver, if he will eat them; alſo I clap che W 
riſh and encourage him; after once or twic ually 
doing ſo, that the Whelp begins to Shouſf29t"e 
and Hunt, 1 let them run a Hare down with hief, 
out Shooting ; I find by this, that the Whelj hel; 
comes to the true Method of Hunting, Caſe 
ing aud Hitting; After this I enter anothe e dde 
the fame Way, or ſometimes a Couple ields 
once with a Couple of old Hounds, and conf} "hou 
ſequently one Couple after another, ſo m, 4 
ways Encouraging and Rewarding theme 4 
when they do well, and Rateing and Bea he R 

them when they run at tame Beafts. ing 
This done, I bring a Couple more of ne wh 
old Hounds and Hunt them all together, Must!“ 
this Means, I find my Whelps to Hunt with in if! 
old Hounds, whereas, the other way of H. have 
tering before Mentioned, is only to kefreſa 
them in Darkneſs, ſcarce ever ſeeing if has 
Game, nor feeling or enjoying any Sent, Mme tc 
ver Learning to Caſt or Hit, but run ni ; 41 
with a Noiſe after the Cry of the oth Houn 
Hounds, unleſs (as I ſaid before) they | nd tho 
able to Top and Lead the old Hounds. = 0. 

vide 


Anotker Reaſon why I will not take © 
— abo Sreat! 


— 
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bove one Whelp or 4 Couple at a Time, be- 
- More they be Entered and know their Game, 
ws, That they are apt to run at Sheep, and 
ambs, if but one Whelp it is never-ſo bold, 
or will he run far, bat if many, they do u- 
ually all run by the Enconragement of one 
nother, and ſo breed Eonfuion, do Miſ⸗- 
hief, and get an ill Cuſtom ; 1 have had a 
help nurs'd and kept ina Country, where 
ame hach been plenty, which Whelp, bath 
requently gone out into the Woods and 
ields adjacer.t, and Hunted, by himſelf, 
Fichout either Huntſman or Hound to help 
Sim, and hath by that Way of Entering, be- 
ome a very good Hunter and a hard Driver; 
he Reaſon as I apprehend, was, Thar 
aving no Hound to Trouble him, he had 
he whole Enjoyment of the Sent, and all 
Hoat Views that happen'd ; and when he fell 
a with other. Hounds, ſtrove to Lead, for 
d have the ſame Enjoyment of the Sent as 
Rforeſaid, and when I brought him Home, 
e has proved a very good Hound, and ſoon 
ame to know my Voice and Horn, alſo the 
-Wrys and the Voices of the other Hounds. 
8 Hounds fo Eatred, are apt co Caſt wide, 

nd tho* amongſt Huntſmen it be counted a 
ault in a Hound, yet if a Hound that Caſts 
ide he ſtaunch and cry his Game fair, it is 

great Help to a "_ of Hquads, eſpecially 
| 3 in 


Sos © OD 
in cold Hunting: For where there is 
Couple in a Pack ſo qualified; it is very ra 
ever to ſee them ſtand long at a Loſs, unle 
'by ſome extraordinary Accident; for whe 
ever thoſe cry the Game tho” at great L 
ſtance, the other Hounds know their Tong 
_ Voice, and will immediatly make 

em. 

Young Huntſmen ought to obſerve, Th 
they do not Encourage young Hounds te 
much, or preſs them forward by Gallopit 
upon them with Hallowing and whouping 
when they firſt find their Game and go off 
but when they have run half an Hour, at 
you find that they ſtick to their Game, the 
come near & Encourage them both with ye 
Voice and Horn, and help them the beſt w 
you can - But at the firſt Uncoupling at 
and finding of Game, Hounds are apt to 
hot and overſhoot, run and Cry it whethe 
they be right or no, and do often breed co 
nuſion. 
Likewiſe be careful how you Uncoup 
your Hounds, when Finders have found t 
Game, and ate in Cry; for have oſten ſet 
great hindrance ,to the Paſtime by the 
coupling a great many Hounds together; f 
if the Finders be at any Diſtance from then 
the uncoupled Hounds run all ia a Breaſt t 
gether, and if they happen to run throug 
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any Cover, its two to one but they find or 
meet with other Game before they came to 
the Finders which Hunt the right Game, 
and ſometimes the Finders comes off to their 
Cry; alſo ſometimes it happens, That when 
Hounds are ſo Uncoupled, they take the 
right Game at Counter, or perhaps meet it 
at Vauntlay and goes off in view, and ſo caſt 
off your ſtaunch Hounds and Finders. See 
in Fox Hunting for more of this. | 

Note, That chis is moſt to be fear'd in 
the Hunting of Stag, Buck, or Fox; for in 
Hare- Hunt ing there needs no ſuch Care, nor 
- there any ſuch difficulties in this Particu- 

r. 5 

Likewiſe obſerve, that never, or as ſel- 
dom as Poſlible, you Hallow for your Hounds 
but when there is Occaſion; for if you uſe to 
deceive them often ſo, when you have the 
greateſt Occaſion for them, they noi come 
to your Nora nar Hallow. \ 

Fail not to keep your Hounds moſt ſevere- 
ly under Command, if you would have thera 
to be your Servants;for he chat keeps Hounds 
that are not Commanded, is their Servant 
and Slave; to prevent which, be ſure to 
Keep one certain Word of Rateing them, 
when they do amiſs, and if for a Fault you 
Beat, Couple them up and hold them in 
yoyr Hand; Uſe the word of Rate all the 


B 4 while 


& es 
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while, as Stop: warr Hare Or, warr Raſcal ; 


and Crack yeur Whip; when you have Beat 
them ſaofficieatly according to the Fault com- 
minted; ſtill lead or keep them in your Hand 


= and continue Cracking your Whip, and fo 


the Word of Rate, or the Crack of the 
V/hip will ſtop them again, as far as they 
Hear you. 

As for holding a Hound in hand when you 
Beat him, my Reaſons are theſe, Should you 
Jet him go immediately when you have Beat 
him he will be apt to run away and be 
Shie, or if you Beat a Hound not having him 
Coupled or Tyed, he may run away per- 
- Haps for one Stroke or two, and be likely 
to commit the ſame Fault again immediately; 
but the! beſt way to Corre& a Hound, is, 
When you Beat him, to do it ſeverely , that 
he may not readily forget it, and uſe your 
rateing Word to him all the while, and ſo 
it he hear you halt a Mile off another Time, 
he wil! regard the Anthority of your 
Voice. . 

[f you have a Hound that is ſubject to a 
very ill Fault, as running at Sheep or Hare 
ia Fox-Hunting, or any other thing that 
you would willingly reclaim him from, have 
a ſtrong Cord with a Nouſe upon it, when 
you take him in the Fault, put the Cord 
with the running Nouſe above his _— 
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poll the other end over a Branch or any o- 
eat thet Convenience you can find, and Rate 
m- him with the Word ſutable to his Offence, 
ind and ſo with a Whip beat him, and he ſhall 

{off ſoon fall down, as if he were Dead, then 
ike dack the Cord and open his Mouth and he 
hey will come to himſelf again, then Rate him 
with the aforeſaid Words and cut him a- 
gain, and he will immediately be in the 
ſame Condition, and. do it a third Time 
and if after that he ever commit the ſame 
Fault, do it again, and it will reduce him 
from any evil Cuſtom : I have often made 


ual, if ſeaſonably Applied. 
Note, That if the Crime be running at 
Sheep, the beſt way will be ( if you can to 
have the Sheep in a Houſe or Fold!) to give 
him his Correction amongſt them, ſo as 
they may Tread over him in the inſtant of 
Correction. This kind of beating doth 2 
Hound leſs hurt than any other way, and 
affrights him more, then if you ſhould break 
to a his Leg or Ribs by a ſudden Stroke or two 
Jare JN and fo let him run away from you. 
that I bave obſerved a prevailing Cuſtom a- 
ave mong Gentlemen in Fox-Hunting, that J 
hen ¶ take to be very Prejudicial to their Hounds 
ord I and Sport, that is, When their Hounds in a 
eck, Morning are running the Drag or Trail of 
a 
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Experience of it, and always found it Effect- 


— 
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a Fox and the Huntiſman's encour aging of 
them with the Words proper for it, in the 
mean time a Hare Starts, he throws them 
all off at the Hare, with all the Encourage- 
ment he can, and ſo runs down the Hare; 
at this rate he ſhall never have a ſtaunch Fox - 
Hound nor unleſs by chance ever kill a 
Fox. | 

To avoid this inconveniency Ride up to 
your Hounds, uſe your Whip amongſt them, 
with the Word warr Hare ; and bring them 
back to the ſame Ground, where they 
cry'd to the Fox, Couple up your young 
Hennds and try your old ſtaunch Hounds, 
or ſuch as love the Fox beſt, and if they'l 
hit or undertake it again it's two to one you 
Unkeanel him, if they do not Cry it, gueis 
by what they did before, which Way the 
Fox has gone, and ſo try the molt likely Co- 
vers for him - But if poſſibly they could 
Cry and Hunt it from whence they changed 
to the Hare, it's beſt : If you have the For- 
tune to Uakennel him, Uncouple your 
Hounds fair, and afcer rua ning him a while, 
keep as near as you can, and encourage them 
with your Horn and Voice, if you Kill him, 
obſerve the Directions of the Death of a 
Fox in the Fox- Hunting, 

If in Stag or Buck- Hunting your Hounds 
change and run Raſcal (as young Haunds of- 
dell 


2 


| 7) 
ten do) Couple them up and Whip them 


ſeverely with the Word of Rate Warr Rafe 
cal; and if any one Hound or more, have 
kept to the Hunted Deer, bring the Hounds 
that changed into them as faſt as poſlie 
ble. See Buck- Hunting in a Park for this. 

Take care that you make your ſelf very fa- 
miliar with ycur Hounds, ſo that they know 
both your Voiceand Horn very well before 
you Enter them; and till they be 18 Months 
old, do not take them tothe Field a Hunt- 
ing above twice a Week; fail not to encou- 
rage aud rew2rd them at every Death, be 
not too fluent of your Tongue, for babling 
is as great a Fault in a Huntſman as in a 
Hound, tho” the more indulgent you are 
to your Hounds, and the more you keep 
company with them, the better they love 
you, and the ſooner comes to know your 
Voice and Language, I mean, to underſtand + 
what you ſay to them, and conſequently will 
be the eaſier commanded. 

1 heve obſerved that many Horſemen com- 
monly do hart and hiaderance to Hounds in 
Hunting, ior when many Horſemen ſtrive 
together, and vie with one another, to try 
who hath the beſt Horſe, and fo without an y 
regular Method or regard, ride upon the 
very Heels of the Hounds, which very often 
forceth them forwards, and cauſeth them to 

y over - 
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overſhoot the Sent ; when the Hounds caſts 
back, there are twenty or thirty Horſe juſt 
upon them, aad perhaps have come two or 
three hundred Paces ſo upon the Double, and 
certainly hath foil'd the Ground; fo that ir 
is not real onable to believe Hounds can hit 
or recover the Fault, unleſt they Caſt wider 
than the Foil of the Horſes, which is a great 
abuſe to Hounds in their Hunting. 
Reader, | wiſh you, or any Gentleman may 
look back and conſider, how oft you have 
been guilty of this Fault, and have a care far 
tue fature; rather take this Admonition 
from me ia your Chamber (where you are 
reading this) than a Reprimand from the 
Gentleman who owns the Hounds, in the 
Field where you commit the Fault. 
I would bave every Gentleman or other, 
whs comes into a Field a Hunting, with a re- 
ſolotion to become partaker of the Sport or 
Diverſion, to think or know that he is not 
only oblidged to take care that he do nothing 
to annoy or impair the Sport, but t hat it is a 
Duty incumbent on him to be aiding and aſfi- 
ſting in every Particular that may promote 
it, if ic were to ride a Mile to Rite or bring 
in a Hound that hath changed his Game, or 
perhaps, to ſtop a Hound that hy ſome Ac- 
cident may be got far before the reſt (tho 
hunting the right Game ) or any thing elſe 
gnaaeeafal 
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needful, that the Gentleman who owns the 
Hounds; or the Huntſman ſhould deſire him 
to do. 

Having wrote a great deal on the Entring 
and Hunting of Hounds, I' next write what 
I remember, of the Terms of Hunting and 
Game, according to the Language l ſpeke in 
my Practice; becauſe, I do in this Treatiſe 
hint at ſeveral Remarks and Obſei vations al- 
together new, and never ſpoke of before by 
any, yet I cannot, nor do | pretend to Coyn 
any Terms of this Sport a new, nor do I at- 
firm theſe I am going to write to be Authes - 
tick, but the Terms ( as the whole Book ) 
ere all according to what I ſpoke and uſed: 


—_ 


Terms of Hunting. 


" A Conple of Hounds, is, Two, A couple 
and half, are, Three, or, a Harle of 

Hound, a pair of Couples, is (as every Man 

knows) to buckle two of them together, 

A Liam or Leaſh is an Accouter ment com- 
monly wore by a Keeper, being to lead a 
Hound on occaſion. | 

A Traſh is any thing that's tied or buckled 
about a Hounds Neck in the time of his Hun- 
ting, to gntangle his Feet, or as a Weight 

| on 


r 
on him to abate his Speed; the beſt are, A 
piece of old Coach Harneſs fixed to a Collar 
and ſo buckled about his Neck: Tae Uſe of 
itis to make a fleet Hound keep company 
with flower Hounds, ſome make uſe of a Col- 
lar of Lead. 

When a Hound gives his Month going to 
the Field, or iu the Field betore he find the 
Sen, be Bauls, 
= Whena Hound firſt finds the Sent aud 

Opens, he Challengeth or Cris it. 
When a Hound feeleth the Sent, and doth 
not Cry it being cold, be Houriſhet h. 
Wes a Hound giveth his Mouth too 
$7 bukily and not on the Sent, he Bables. 
4 When he runs on the Sent without giving 
his Mouth or Crying it, be runs Mute. 
Whea a Hound runs the Sent backwards 


(meaning the contrary way) he runs Counter, 
or ſome will ſay, He runs the Heel. 

When Hounds change their Game, they 
K _ Change, or if Raſcal Deer; they run Ra. 
ww. 
it chey run ſeveral Deer, as at the Herd or 
* ſo, they run Riot. 

1 | When Hounds Hunt where they have run 
| before, they Hunt the Foil. 
[| 
1 


When Game is on Foot, and the Hounds 
all in, they are in full 


ww ky Hounds 


keep long Beating one 
piece 
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A piece of Ground, they pled or tye. 
ar When the Finders have found the Game; 
of | ſay, Uncouple and throw off your Houna' to the 
ny Þ| Finders. 
5 When a Hound runs faſt, call him 4 fleet 

Hound, or ſay, He drives hard. 
to If he be Slow and goes eaſy, ſay, He is 4 
he | ſow Hound, and no hard Driver. 

A ſteddy Hunter, is 4 ſtout Hound either 

ad ect or ſlow, that continues his Speed, and per- 

forms well in the Afternoon keeping to his Game, 


th When Hounds are thrown off at Game be- 


fore other Hounds come up, being hunting 
o0 I the ſame Game, it is 4 vaunt Lay. 

If thrown off when the Hounds are paſt, it 
is 4 Relay. 

When a Hound bolds up his Noſe, and 
takes the Sent off a Branch, it is Branching, 
when off Corn, Fera or Ruſhes or the like, 
it is Tufting. | 

To find Game, is drawing the Cover, and 
uſting for a Deer. 

Trying the Cover, and Draging for a Fox. 
Beating for a Hare. 

When found, The Stag or red Deer is Un- 
har houred. ö 
The Buck, or any Fallow-Deer is ro»ſed; 
nds The Hare is Starred. 

115 3 ox is N © | 

e Ouer is VUnboyled, or put downs or Un- 

bambred, N "mn The 


„ 
The Martern is Untreed, 1 
The Tract or Foot:ng is of a red Deer the 

Slot, of a Fallow-Deer the Yew. 

The Pricks of a Hare, the Baul of a Fox; 

The Seal of an Otter, the Palm of a Bad: 

er. 
The Ordure or Dung of all Deer, are Fu- 
mets Or Fewmiſhing. 
Of a Hare, the Cror:ls or Battons, a Fox his 

Billiting or Fuauts. 

The Otter, his Spraints, the Martern his 

Marks: | : 

Lying down in Hunting, if a Deer, it is 

Sinking, if a Hare, Squating, if a Fox, Top- 


When a Deer in Hunting goeth forwards, 
and comes back on. the ſame Ground, he 
maketh Head, or cr:-fſeth, in a Hare, it is, 
Doubling. 5 5 

- Going into the Water, is taking Soil, 
coming out, is breaking Water. | 

In an Otter, it is beating the Stream when 
he keeps the Water. | | 

Going to Tarth in a hole or rock, is earth- 
ing the Fox, or, the Fox is Earthed, the Hare 
vaults, when ſhe goes into the Kartb. 

: Coming out of the Earth, The Fox 
olts. 

The place where a Stag lyeth, or hat 
lyen in before, is a Lair or Harbour, in a 
Fallow-Deer, a Lair. When 
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When a Deer quitteth the Herd, be Sing- 
leth, if Hunted and run into the Herd, ke 
» WHerdeth, or, is got into the Herd. 
Bad- A Number of Red or Fallow-Deer toge- 
ther is a Herd. | 
Two is a Brace, and three, is a Leaſe of 
Hares, alſo two is a Brace, and three is a 
:MLeaſe, two a Brace of Foxes, three i: « 
Brace and a half; the Brood together, is 4 
trer of Cubbs, The Badger, Martern and 
Otter are in this as the Fox. 
The place where a Stag wallows ia the 
arth, is call'd his Steep or Steeps. his com- 
ng out of that Place, is, bis breakings, | 
Fallow-Deer have places to meet in, where 
they do Scrape a piece of Ground very Bare, 
t is call'd, a treating Place. 
A Deer rubbing his Head or Horns againſt 
Soil, Tree or a Buſh, is call'd Fray:ng, the ſtick 
rr Buſh, is calVd, Fraying- Stock. 
when When a Deer turns Head, he ſtands at 
32y, and then the Hounds Rayeth. 
A Terrier in the Earth, Tearneth, 
A Deer caſting his Horns, is call'd, 
ewing his Head. 
A Stag is the firſt Year, a Calf, the ſe- 
ond, a Brocket the third, a Spayarad, or 
hatk Prock; the fourth, a Staggard, the fifth a 
in af, the ſixth a Stag of the ſecond Head, or, 
Vnen P Te er a Stag; the he is a Stag A 
the 


Fox 


4 Hearſe, the third, « Hinde ; The Stag“ 


the Scull, is call'd Burr, the main Horn 
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the third Head, or three Tear 4 Stag, and ſofff trin 


Conſequenily. (to 


A Hinde is the firſt Year « Cal the ſecond, 


Horns are call'd his Head; that part fix d ic 
Beam, the loweſt Antlier, Brow Antlier, t 
next above Surantlier, then Royal and Sur 
royal and the Top. 

A Buck is the firſt Year a Fama, the ſe 
cond, « Pricket, the third, 4 Sorel, the 
fourth, 4 Sore, the fifth, 4 Buck, the ſixil 
year, he is 4 Buck of the ſtcond Head, or, tw 
year 4 Buck, the ſeventh year, he is 4 Buck 
of the third Head, or, three year a Buck ; anc 
ſo conſequently, ſo far as we know his Age; 
As to his Head ſay, Burr, Bram, Advan 
cers, Palm and Spellers. | 

A Doe is the firſt Year, a Fawy, the ſe 
cond, a Tegg, the third, a Dee, or it is pro 
per and uſual to fay, a Pricket- Soret, off *"8 gr 
Sore Si ſt er. oy uſed H 

The Tail of a Deer, is calbd, Single, of ¶ frm tt 
Hare, the Scut ; of 4 Fox the Bruſb, or Drag but I d 
of an Otter, his S ern or Steer. l uſed, 

As to their Noife when in Copulation$®!0us f 
the Stag Belloweth, the Buck Groaneth, or Calf" this 
leth ; the Fox barketh, the Otter whſtileth ;; It's 

Where a Deer hath lately paſs'd into an. of 
Covers, Tticker, or Bog; it's called hifhe w. 
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i ſoffl tring; to break a Branch or Bough fer a Mark, 
(to kad the * is to blemsſh : 

To hang vp a Paper or Cloath to fright - 
Deer is a /ce-well. 

To try the Fatneſs of a Deer is to Say 
him or take the Say. 

To take out his Belly is to Paunch him, 
to take of his Skin is to Unlace, Strip and 
Break up a Deer, Strip a Hare, Caſe a Fox; 
Otter, or Martern. 
= When a Deer is Shot or Wounded the 

Blood falls from him is Perſay | 
A Place in a Park made to take a Deer is 
call'd a Penn: Nets made to take Deer are 
_ calld Toils, or Harneſs; Carts made to 
carry them are called Buck Stall. 

have here mentioned ſuch Terms as I 
have heard moſt Commonly uſed amongſt 
Gentlemen and Huntſmen who ſeem'd to be 
t the beſt Judges of the Terms of that Art, be- 
4 oil ing great Practiſers, and old Men who had 

* Fuſed Hunting from their Youth ; I cannot af- 
firm them to be moſt right er moſt proper, 
but I do affirm them to be according towhat 
I uſed, or the Language of the moſt Inge- 
nious Men I had the fortune to converſe with 

dn this Subſect. | 2 | 
* It's poſſible I may have omitted ſome by 
to any of Forgetfulneſs, but what I could at 
ed hißhe Writing of this Remember, I have 
el C2 wrote 


lation 
1 


1 
wrote, as you ſee, Pl) next ſpeak bf the Qua- 
lifications of a Huntſman which is in my Opi- 
nion the chief Matter on which the Sport 
depends. 


The Qualifications of a 
Huntſman. 


E who undertakes to bz a Huntſman to 

a Lord or Gentleman, onght to be au 
Active, Sharp, expert Fellow, both 2 good 
Horſeman and good Footman, the leſs or 
Lighter in Perſon the better, he ought to 
have a good Voice, and to blow a Horn well 


alſo to be a Man that hath a good ſhare of 


Senſe and Reaſon, and to take Care he be not 
guilty of the Cuſtom of Driuking to Excels, 
leſt he become a Sort arid drink his Senſe ane 


Reaſoaaway, and his Mony likeways, and (of ; 


make himſelt uncapable ct his Service : He 
ought to be an early Riſer, to be Careful 


Painful, and Patient; for a floathful idle 
Fellow did never yet Manage the Buſineſs ol 


a Huntfinan as it ought to be done. 


He ought to behave himtelt with humble 


Obedience to his Maſter, us allo withou 
Pride to be humbly Obliging to all other 
Gentlemen. He 
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He ought to have a careful Hand over his 
Hounds and to be very Indulgent to them, 
and familiar with them, keeping them in 
good Command. 

[ have in a few Lines deſcrib'd the Qualifi- 
cations of a Huntſman,in ſeveral Particulars, 
it will ( perhaps by ſome ) be expected I 
ſhould give Reaſons why he ovght to have 
every of the aforeſaid Qualifications, or 
what neceſſity there is for it which 1 will 
do. 
And firſt that he ought to be an active 
ſharp Fellow, my meaning is, de ought. to 
be of a ready Underfanding, for it a dull 
blunt Fellow, when his Hounds come at a 
Loſs, he knows not which way to turn bis 
Horſes Head inorder to draw them to make 
a quick Recovery, nor perhaps doth he know 
what may be the cauſe of the Loſs or ſudden 
Fault the Hounds are come to; and if ſo his 
endeavours to amead the Fault is like a Doct- 
or endeavoui ing to cure a Man not knowing 
his Diſeaſe : For ſometime it happens that 
Hounds come to a ſuddeu Loſs occaſioned by 
a Flock of Sheep or Caticl coming between 
the Game and Hounds foyling the Sent ; 
ſometimes by Highways, plow'd Land or 
Soyl, ſometimes by Maſtiffs, Spaniels, or 
Currs running the Game before the Hounds, 
and many accidents too tedious here to Re- 
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late, ſo that it is Requiſite a Huntſman have 
a ſhare of quick Senſe or Apprehenſion im- 
mediately to obſerve or judge what hath 
been the Cauſe of the Loſs, and accordingly 
with all Expedition to endeavonr a Recove- 


He ought to be light, active, and nimble in 
his Perſon, for if a dull, blunt, beavy Fellow, 
he cannot be in with Hounds at all times, nor 
3 ſo near as to help them at a ſudden 

; the beſt Method in Hunting (if a Man 
be well horſed) is to keep ſo near his Hounds, 
as that he may ſee when, where, and how 


they come to a Loſs, and by ſeeing the Oc- 


caſion of a Loſs or Fault, he can the beiter 
judge of it, and uſe the moſt regular Means 
for a Recovery: Suppoſe the moſt ingenious 
| Huntſman come to a Pack of Hounds 


and find them at a Loſs, not knowing which 


way they came to that Ground, he is to ſeek 
For a Method to make a Recovery, and is as 
likely to draw the Hounds wrong as right; 
O that as I ſaid, it is neceſſary a Huntſman 
be Light, Active, and Nimble, which will 
Help him to keep ſo near his Hounds, as to 
Tee and obſerve, when, and how they come 


io a ſudden Loſs. 


| That he ought to be a good Horſeman is 
very reaſonable, left he be caſt behind by not 
leaping a Ditch, ſwimipg a River, or ventu- 
ring 
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ring over or through aBog,ſo that perhaps he 
may not get up to his Hounds for that Day, 
or till the Death of that Game; on the other 
3 a bad Horſeman knows not when to 
ide, or when not, he may tire or jade a 
good Horſe for want of ſenſe in riding; he 
ought to alight, and lead up or down a Hill, 
if in a long Chace, which will be a great Eaſe 
both to the Horſe and Man; likewiſe to pull 
and bear now and then, when he hath Time, 
and give his Horſe a little Wind, and ſo 
when he makes aLooſe,he will find him freſh: 
Likewiſe an active nimble Man, will alight 
at an extraordinary Leap, and lead over for 
fear of Straining his Horſe; by theſe Means 
(with Care) one Huntſman may make a Horſe 
laſt and perform much better, than another 
Hantſman will do the very ſame Horſe, and 
the ſame Weight. He ought to be a good 
Footman, by reaſon, that very often a Huntſ- 
man is oblidged to go two or three Miles on 
Foot to find Game, through Mountains, Bogs, 
Moſſes and rank Cover ts, where a Horſe can- 


not Ride; and likewiſe when Houads happen 


to be at a Loſs or Fault in ſuch Grounds, a 
Huntſman ovght to quite his Horſe, and run 
directly towards the Hounds, in order ta 
help thgm to make a Recovery; for I have 
often hunted in ſuch Ground, as that ( ina 
days Hunting) I have heen oblidged to rug 


C 4 as 


\ | to blow a Horn well, is convenient both for 
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as much or more on Foot than I could Ride, Wing R 
or otherwiſe I had infallibly loſt my Game, Wentler 


baulk'd my Hounds, and diſappointed the low a | 
Gentlemen in the Field a Hunting. ounds 

That a Huntſman the lighter in Perſon is Gfruly he 
the beiter, l need ſay no more than only this, Huntſm 


That every Man knows that a Horſe, knows Bain Rul 
he goes faſter with eight Stone than Ten, Wenſe, 1 
with Ten than Twelve; and conſequently, heated | 
holds his Gallopiag the longer the lighter he Fideats 
Rides, ſo that what is meant by Lightneſs, In the 
is in the Horſes behalf; for the lighter a Moſſes, 
Huntſman rides, he keeps the nearer his High- w 
Hounds, and certainly the more like to kill ſþccaſior 
his Game. Atle, 
For a Huntſman to have a good Voice and pr _ 
ounds 
Men, and Hounds to hear at a Diſtance, and KLoughs, 
alſo when Hounds run in a Covers where Wides, 
they make a good Cry, the Mouths or un wil 


' Voices of the Huniſmen, and the Horns are ſome R 


a Conſort to it, and doth in a great Meaſure ank W 


improve the Muſick, the Cry of the Hounds, Ind Pre 
KForns, and Huntſman being part of the Di- Bred u 
verſion; beſides a good Voice, and to blow hich ! 
2 2 Horn well, helps to make a Huntſman a- fell you 
= greeable in the Field. ious V 


That it is neceſſary a Huntſman ſhqpld have be Ca 


V | a good ſhare of Senſe and Reaſon, is certain, Ind pr: 


g for finding Game, repairing Faulis, and ma- 
| king 
[ 


ide, 
ume, 
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n. 
cing Rec ovet ies, is all Reaſon, the” ſome 
entlemen may faney, That if a Man can 
dow a Horn well, ride a Horſe, and ſpeak to 
ounds, he is fit to be a Huntſman: But 
ruly he is miſtaken, for to be a compleate 
untſman, is never to be learn'd by any cer- 
ain Rule, but only by a Man's own Wit or 


tenſe, reflecting on his Experience and re- 


jeated Practiſe, by Reaſon of the various Ac- 
idents that may bring Hounds to a Loſs, as 
a the Alteration of Grounds, as Woods, 
oſſes, Mountains, Bogs, plain Grounds, 
igh-ways, Plowed ground & c. Alſo Loſſes 
ccaſion'd by changing of Game, or Horſes, 
attle, Sheep or Goats foyliag the Ground, 
rr other Dogs running the Game before 
ounds, as alſo,. Difference in Soils, as Seas, 
oughs, Rivers, Ebbings or Flowings of 
ides, Rivers that are dead ſtill Water, or 
un with a rapid Motion, or ſtrong Stream, 
me Rivers grown over or covered with 
ank Weeds, ſome running over ſteep Rocks 
nd Precipices; there are more than a Hun- 
red ways to bring Hounds to a Lofs, for 
hich 1 can preſcribe no Remedy here, only 
ll you, it will require the help of an inge- 
ious Man, and ot quick Senſe ; ſirſt to judge 
he Cauſe, ſuddealy to preſcribe a Remedy, 
nd preſently to make Trial, by caſting the 

, Hounds 
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Hounds e for every days Practiſ 
will find ſomething new. 

That a Huntſman ought not to make a ct 
ſtom of being Drunk, and ſo become a Sot. 
what every Man owns but a Drunkard, f 
it is in my Thought a Crime in a Maſter, at 
much more unbecoming in a Servant : 
might employ t vo or three Sheets on th 
Subject, but did I write Ten, I fear it we 
prove to no more purpoſe than what I hai 
wrote, which will only be laught at by ſac 
as love the Practice: Beſides, Example hat 
ever been more prevalent than Precept, at 
tho' men do daily ſee the ill Effects of Dru 
ke nneſs, yet they ate not deterr'd from 
in the leaſt. Iwill end this drunken Subje 
with relating to my brother Huntſma nt - 
true Fate of one Man whom | knew 25 be us Mis 
very good Huntſman and in very good Sc 
vice; he Firſt Drank himſelf out of his expe 
Senſe, Secondly, out of his Money, There 
out of his Service, and conſequently cut 
his Bread; Furth, out of his Reputatic 
Fiſthly, out of his Healch, and laſtly, out 
his Life; nay, and that without ever lookie* 
before him to conſider where he was goit a 
or what he was doing, — 
was daily reprimanded for it. 

That a Huntſman oug ht to be an early ril 
is what every Man who ever was a rad, 
noy 
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nows : It is true; a Buck in a Park may be 
ound at any Time of the Day, or if a Gentle- 
an live contiguouſly to Hare-hunting, he 
Weed not riſe Early for that; but finding of 
ll other Game requires to be early in the 
ield : But whatever the Game is, a Huntſ- 
an ought to riſe Farly, to have his Horſe * 
ind Hounds in r. ineſs, his Horn, Whip 
nd Couples, ſo may be ready in a 
minutes Warniagg wen Lord or Maſter 

Scommands. 
A Hunt 9:1 gught to be patient in the 
Wading of Game ; when he hath tryed all 
he Woods, Coverts, Fields or Mountains, 
- here he had the greateſt proſpect of Finding, 
Ind tho? be fails, he muſt not be impatient at 
tis Misfortune, bat try forward ſtill in the 
moſt likely Ground, & never deſpond of fin- 
ing Game; as allo at a Loſs, when Hounds 
No chance to make a Fault or looſe Game, a 
uatſman ought to be patient in trying all 
ound with his Hounds to make a Recovery, 
ind if he miſs the firſt Time, to go a Second, 
and ſo a third Time in a wider Compaſs, 
and if all fail, he ought to think of ſome o- 
ther Method for a Recovery, which may be 
perhaps by trying up and down ſome River, 
or forwardsto ſome other Covert, whither 
he might ſuppoſe the Game was making, be- 
fore he came to the Loſs ; or perhaps to — 
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moiſt cool Ground, in which (if it be ho 


dry Weather) they will be more apt to hill uſe: 


the Sent: And if all theſe Trials fail, ſo thi Ring h 

the Gentlemen and Company believes tr Mat 

G1me clearly loſt, vet the Huntſman ouzhEPe oug 

to have à further Project in his Head for vb 
is 


Recovery, and immediatly put it to Tria 
tho? it require Pains; I have by alaſt Tris nd th 
ſo recovered my Game often and kill'd ieſs to 
after the Gentlemen ani Company have dif mile 
peil ſed and gone eff the Field? When Phen 

Huntſman is impatient at his Misfortunes I elp, 
makes him uneaſy, ſo that he hath not pre ding 
ſence of Mind to take regular Methods ( acMiie © 


cording to the Nature of the Loſs ) for a Re ith 
covery. _ 


That a Huntſman ought to be careful, ma 


by many laſtances be made appear. Firinany 


he oughe to be careful that his Kennel be kepi Hur 
clean, his Hounds well and duly Fed and kep _ 


in good Plight; that is, in good Wind, and 
good Command; he ought alſo to be carefu 
to obſerve his Maſter's Orders, what Time 
he ſhould go to the Field, what Hounds he 
ſhould take, what Horſe he ſhould ride, what 
Ground he docs deſigu to Hunt in, and tc 
endeavour ts purſue the Orders accordingly 
he ought when in the Field, to be careful it 
ttyiag ſuch Grounds as he expects to find 
Game in; he ovght wheu the Gage is found 

t. 
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o hiho uſe all manner of Care for the accompli- 
» thing his Sport to the Satisfaction of his Lord 
s thr Maſter, and the Gentlemen in the Field; 


e ought to conſider; Th=t perhaps ſeveral 
for Words and Gentlemen a Hunting, depend on 
Trichis Care and Management for their Sport. 
Triad they ought not by his neglect or careleſ- 
yd irÞþeſs to be Diſappointed . I have ſeen ſeveral 


> diſfoenticemen in the Field a Hunting, and 
hen hen the Hounds have had moſt need of 
nes Ielp, the Huntſman who ſhould have been 
t preÞpiding to them, ſt2nding or fitting half > 


ile off them on a Hill, diverting himſelf 
with Jeſts ard other Diſcourſe, not rc- 
ating to the Hurting, or any Part of it, 


( ac 
a Re 


| ma and ſo loſt the Game, diſ:ppointed a great 

Firſnany Gentlemen, and all uncorcernecly x 
ken Huntſman who bath the Care of a Field 
1 kepPught in Time of tiunting to bare no other 
1, and ord in his Mouth, nor worght is bis 
arefulff ead, but what may tend to the accom- 


Time pliſhing of his Buſtreſs, ti, i. fic wing ihe 
ds haJv*ntlemen Sport, and kiling the Game, 
whallbut after the Death, che Hunting done, 
nd tddaud care over, what Dives ſion you pleate. 
ingly For 2 Huntſman to be Panfu is the mf? 
fuf id Property yet mentioned, for Sloath 
2 fiaddand Idleneſs is contrary to the Buſineſs of a 
cd Huntſman, at all Times. and zl} Occaſions, 

tand is the greateſt Enemy to his Succeſs, for 
| if 
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it floathful or idle when in the Field, a Hi 
ting he'll ride on the outhde of a Bogg 
Covert where he expects to find Game, | 
if a painful Man he will ſpare no Pains, 
will alight, and give his Horſe to ſome 
the Company, and go on Foot through t 
moſt likely part of the Covert, if it we 
two or three Miles, through Woods, Bog 
or Mountains where he expects Game, at 
by the ſame Rule a ſloa thful Fellow will & 
on Horſe back, when his Hounds are at & 
Fault, in ſuch Ground where he cannot ride 
whereas a painful Man would run a Foot 
help his Hounds on ſach Occaſion, being 
a Loſs or Fault in either finding or Hunting 
It is neceſlary a Huntſman take great Paidvi 
in running a Foot if Occaſion, where bi 
could not Ride, and truly if a very willig 
painful Man, it ought to atone for anothall 
fault. | | 

That a Huntſman ought to be Humbiy C 
bedient to his Maſter ;, is clear, being it is tl 
Duty of every Servant, but what I mean | 
it is in the Field, for ſuppoſe that either i 
fincing or Hunting, a Lord or Gent lem 
order tbe Huntſman to draw over ſuch 
piece of Ground with his Hounds, thi 
Huntſman believes another Way to be mol 
likely, which he may tell his Maſter with hi 
Reaſons, but if his Maſter do not think = 
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vfficient, the Huntſman is to ſubmit, and go 
xccording to bis Maſter's Order in all Hu- 
ility, and Obedience. ; 
It is neceſſary for 2 Huntſman without all 
anner of Pride to be humble and obliging to 
Gentlemen, for it is by ſuch that he Lives, 
f he deſerve it, they are daily giving him 
Mony when Hunting, and if ke be an oblig- 
Dag humble Man, and happens to be out of 
Wervice, Gentlemen who know him, will be 
ppt to ſpeak for him, and introduce him to the 
Service of ſome other Gentleman who 
ants a Huntſman. 

I have obſerved, when Gentlemen are in 
be Field ; they commonly are very familiat 
ich Huntſmen, and often talking to them in 
Relation to the Hounds, or Game they 
unt, and ſome Huntſmen that are Proud, 
ad Ambitious not kaowing themſelves, fan- 
y they are all Fellows at Foot-Ball ; and fo, 
preſumptuouſly iatrude, and throw them- 
elves into {ſuch Gentlemens Company at un- 
eaſonable Times, ſo that Gentlemen in ſuch 
aſes muſt either ſeem Mie in theField to ſuch 
ellows, or ſeverely check ſuch their Imper- 
inence, Wherefore it were more becoming 
S Huniſman not to caſt himſelf in ſuch a 
- Joann Gentlemens Company unlefs de- 
_ 


I have in the ſhorteſt Manner handled the 
| af ore- 


1 


Aforementioned Particulars, and have b 
ſeveral Inſtances made plain that a Hunt ſmat 
ougbt to have every of the ſaid Qualificati 
ons, eſpecially Care and Pains, of which 
will ipeak a little further in (General. 
That he ought to be Careful is not to be 
Queſtioned, being part of his Duty, and tha 
for which he receives Wages, he ought there 
fore to {ee his Kennel Clean, give his Hounds 
Meat, Air, aud Excrciſe in due Seaſon, it 
being a ſhame for a Huntſman to have a naſty 


and dirty Kennel, when any Gentleman 


comes to ſee his Hounds in it. Beſides Hounds 
without Airing, or Exerciſe are conſequent- 
ly out of Command and that Huntſman who 
hath ao other Buſineſs, but to take care of a 
Pack of Hounds, and hath not them under 
Command, doth not deſerve his Wages, for 
he ought to command them in the Kennel, 
and even at their Meat, as alſo in their Air- 
ing : It any Hound be ſo Rude 2s not to be 
Commanded, he ouznt ro Couple him up, 
and bate him ſevercly with a rateing Word 
ſutable to his Offence, and after two or three 
times Beating, {9 he would tremble to hear 
te \Vord of Ritcing ; a Huatſman ought to 
be very indulgent co his Hounds and fami- 
liar with them, Clapping, Cheriſhing and 
Encour2gtug then for well doing, like- 
ways Riteing them and beating them "ou 
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ly when guilty of a Fault: He ought to be 
* indulgent and kind to his Hounds, to the 
ſmaiſlend they may lòve him benter than any dither 
catifMan, and kaow and diſtinguiſh his Voice, 
ch Wand Horn, from that of another, and leay- 
ing all other Company may follow him 


to belwherever he goes, or calls them, for the 
thai Kinder he is to them, and the more fa- 
nere. Iniliar with them, the better they will love 
undgſhim, and conſequently the ſooner brought 


nder command: For certainly where a Man 
ill be loving to a Hound and familiar with 
nim, ſo as to make a Hound have a more than 
ordinary Love for him, with Pains regular- 
y made uſe of, he may make ſuch a Hound 
whoſar exceed the common Practice of Hounds; 
of a for a Hound that loves a Man extraordinary 
nde tell, need never be beaten more than once or 
;, for twice for a Fault, before he wil) be reclaim'd 
nnel, From it, and quit ir; if it be ſeaſonably done, 
 Air-What is, Beaten when and where he commits 
to bethe Fault; a Hound by being often with a 
1 up, Man, comes to know what he ſays and what 
Vord ſhe would have him do. 
three I have obſerved Huntſmen when Hounds 
hear Þave been hunting the right Game, to have 
ht to Pccaſion to ſtop them till Gentlemen came 
fami- Pp, or perhaps tiff ſome Hounds were got up 
and hat were fallen behind, or caſt out by ſome 
like- Accident, to have ſtopt them with the Word 
vere- | ; D Warr 
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fore his Mounds, ſaying, Stop Hounds, St 
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told you how you ought to be qualified, 


650 | | 
Warr, and whipping and beating as ſeverelyMoy uni 
as if running at Sheep, or the wrong Game Hunt 
and by ſuch irregular Methods, Hounds ſhale alrc 
never know when to ſtop, or when notMWanſas 
In. ſuch a Caſe, a Huntſman ſhould ride ck, n 
irecte 
xperic 
And 
dur ſe! 
hich « 
ant, 


Stop 4 litter, St; and when they are ſtop' 
he ſhould encourage them, ſaying, Vel do 
well done, Soft a little, Soft, and keep th 
there with ſuch encouraging Words, till 
Gentlemen or Hounds were got up, that! 


gave them Liberty to go on; on the contrargſpins in 
When Hounds hunt wrong Game, the HungÞu wat 
man ſhould Stop or Rate them with anoth@emark 
Countenance more ſevere, as Warr Raſcccider 
Warr Hare, or, Warr Sheep, and then coupe find: 
them up, and beat them ſeverely. the n 

L bave obſerved, That any Gentleman Ental ſu 
Country-man, who hath kept two or thrfways c 
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Couple of Hounds of his own, and hun 
them two or three Years himſelf, underftar 
the finding of Game, and the managing 
Hounds, and is able to give a better Deſcri 
tion of Hour:ds and Game, than ſome Hu 
men who hath ſerved a Gentleman in t 
Office or Employment for twenty Years 
gether, and perhaps hunted twenty Cow 
cf Hounds for the whole Time. 

Brother Huntſman, I have in a few li 


| | ( 51 ) | 
ou undertake the Employment or Service of 
Huntſman to a Lord or Gentleman ; if you 

already qualified, and a compleat Huntſ- 
zanſas no doubt ſeveral are jas he who is not 
ck, needs o Phyſician, look on this as not 
rected to you, but to the younger and leſs 
perienced Huntſman. 
And whoever is ſo, I adviſe you to examine 
pur ſelf duly, and find (by peruſing this) 
hich of the aforeſaid Qualifications you 
Want, and reſolve to ſpare no Labour or 
ains in making your ſelf Capable of what 
Wu want, obſerving at all Times to make 
emarks in your Mind,or Note down every 
ccident that happens Extraordinary, as to 
e finding of Game, the looſing of Game, 
the making of Recoveries, both on acci- 
ntal ſudden Loſſes, and on cold dead Loſſes, 
ways confidering, what was the real Canſe 
Finding, Looſing or Recovering, and 
en at any time after that any ſuch Thing 


ging Wppens, recollect your. Memory; how you 
Deſcrifjund Game in ſuch a Place, and how, or by 
» Hunhar Means you came to ſuch a Loſs, and 
in tiade ſuch a Recovery, and by the ſame Rule 


Method immediatly put into Practice, you 
Way perhaps find Game, or retrieve a cold 
dls ; but whatever you do, mind that you 
ew lifffre no Pains, ſo far as Time will allow you, 
lified, her in finding of Game, Hunting, or re- 
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covering a Loſs, Gr tables extraotdin 
Pain freely is a great Vertue in Hunting 
and be ſure that you endeavour to reclai 
your ſelf from all ſuch Vice, as may be a hit 
derance to you, in making your ſelf a Maſtelfi 
of that Noble Art of being an expert Hun 
man. 

Learn rather, To fill your Horn than 
your Bottle. Chuſe rather to frequent you 
Kennel, and there make your ſelf famili 
with your Hounds than to frequent Ale 
Houſes and there be familiar with drunke 
Companions ; value your ſelf more for de 
terouſly Recovering a deſperate cold 
than for making Tea of your Pot-Compan 
ons Drunk; for except Covetouſneſe, ther 
is no Vice ſo much an Enemy to Hunting 
Drunkenneſs and Sloath ; therefore ſhake 
both, and allow the Time ( tormerly fo loſt 
for che futur e to be ſpent in taking Care 
your Hounds and bringing them under Con 
mand. 

Whatever Uſe you make of theſe Inſtri 
Qions or Advice here given, I aſſure you 
had no other End in Writing, but your Bt 
nefit and Advantage, and the retrieving ( 
that moſt noble and innocent Diverſio 
 Hanting, which hath in thoſe Two laſt Ag 
loſt conſiderably, and given Ground to ti 
Inſules of theſe three prevailing Enemies 

foreſail 


4 
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ing Wrefaid, Covetonſneſs, Drunkenneſ;, and Sloath, 
clan erefore if you deſire to be an expert Huntſ- 
| hiaan, fix your Reſolution to maintain a vigo- 
laſteſous War againſt them, and Arm your ſelf 
Juni, againſt their Aſſaults, that they provin 
effetual, may leave you in the Poſſeſſion o 

"MF glorious Victory. 

| You Whea in the Field a Hunting, endeavour 
miliaÞ Imitate what you ſee good Huntſmen do; 
Ala ſerve the Motion, and Behaviour of every 
unkeguntſman, think no ſhame to learn from 
rden, for you may chance to learn one parti- 
| Loiflzr Matter from one, who is not ſo good 


npanHuniſman as your ſelf, and ſo by retaining 
, theiery Obſervation, you will in time find by 
ung Bur own Experience, what is neceſſary, and 
nake pat is not; to conclude, you who are not 


ſo loſtÞh an experienced Huntſman, pray learn to 
Care Q ſo, before you give a too raſh Opinion of 
r Coat I have here Wrote : And you who are 
already, to whom this is not intended, 
Inſtrifleſeech you only judge of what is here with 
e you ImPartiallity and Conſideration, as if 
our Vil were to Write and I to Judge. 
ving GAs to Diſeaſes in Hounds, there are ſaid to 
ver ſioſſonly three Sorts that generally prove Mor- 
alt A8Fand troubleſome, viz, Madneſs, Mange, 
d to ti convulſſons, or Falling-ſickneſs. 
emics No prevent Madneſs, when your Whelps 
forelalf three or four Days old, with your Fin- 
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ger and Thumb bellt the End off the 
Sterns long or ſhort as you Pleaſe, and y 
ſhall find a long String will follow it, whi 
is ſaid to be a Means to prevent Madae{ 
ſome are of Opinion that Worming is got 
but I never uſed it unleſs by chance with 
Dog that proved very Greedy, and 
was lank and poor, if right done it i 
Means to make a Dog take Fleſh the ben 
every Man knows how to do it, by Cuiu 
it along on each Underſide of the Tongue 
and putting an Aul or a Needle Threat 
under it, and ſo Raiſing it up and Cut 
or taking it away ; while you Hunt Hout 
twice a Week, and feed them Moderat 
they will very ſeldom go Mad unleſs Bitt 
a Mad-dog, and I uſed no other Rem 
than what is Mentioned, only much Exert 
by continual Hunting, which I take to 
the beſt 7 * prevent Madneſs, and It 
ſer ve ſome Men in going into the Field, 
in coming Home or Travelling with Hou 
if they chance to ſee a Curr Dog will ſet 
their Hounds on him, and Encourage t 
Which is very Inconvenient for ſeveral | 
Jons, but eſpecially for Madneſs, for I | 
ſeveral times known Hounds Bitz by et. 
Means, turned Mad, the Dog they run. 

being Mad, If you know a Hound to be 
by a Mad-dog, Tye him up immediat 


I as he can do no * and feed him there 
for a Month, or five Weeks, if he do not 
cake the Madneſs, but if you obſerve any Al- 
A terations in him Shoot him to prevent Miſ- 
chief, no Dog that takes it can be Cured, 
tho' every Hound bitt by a Mad-dog will not 
e, nor go Mad, for I have had two Cou- 
ple bitt at one Time by one Dog, and. but 
Jone took the Madneſs, at another time I 
bad a Couple and a Half bitt, and but one 
lived or miſs'd the Madneſs, the Poyſon 
which effects this is a Humour ;alling from 
the Brain to the Teeth and when the leaſt 
Jof this Venemous Moiſture gets into the 
MBlood of a ſound Dog it infects all. Some 
:++ Men are pleaſed (wo ſay that there are ſixteen 

Sorts of Madneſs, which I cannot diſprove, 
Jet in my Opinion nothing can be properly 
call d Madneſs, but that which enrages a 
Hound ſo as he bites Men, Cattle, Dogs, 
&c : And contrary to his common Nature, 
Jaad uſual Cuſtom, (when well) runs. from 
his Maſter or the Houſe where he was kept, 
for Example, ſome Hounds take a Gaping 
wich their Mouths, and will ſcrape at their 
Mouths, as if they had a Bone in the Throas, 
yet will never offer to Bite, or be rude to 
their Maſter, but will be Senſible, and Civil 
till Death, which I believe to be a dead Pal- 
he, that ſeizes them in the Head; likeways 
a Hound will take a Lankneß, and Thinneſs 
D 4 in 
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in his Body and will dye of it, which I be. NAom k 
lieve to be a Founder, or Decay in the Gum ays 
tho' it is calFd the lank Madneſs, and conſeMonti! 
quently every Diſtemper a Hound dyes of, igffkny Re 
call'd by ſome Men a Madneſs which is but Cauſe 
Mad Opinion; for a good Mettled HoundFent R 
when in the Field a Hunting makes his IX rery g 
erciſe ſo ſevere that it is Reaſonable to bea the 
lieve Diſtempers may enſye which will kilhot Li 
him. I have had ſeveral Hounds that a alt, 
a hard Day's Hunting have in two Days tookfTrain 
a Diſtemper, and dyed the Week following is Ski 
which ſore was no Madneſs, but the effect@bſery' 
of over exerciſe. ime - 
As for the e, tho? it be not Fatal, yeWer, n 
in effect is Incurable, till it have its CourſzHnd H. 
and if an old Hound have it ſeverely, he wild, gi 
ſcarce ever be ſo Fleet again, for the Mangdbf Pew 
is meer Jelly of ſalt Humour that lies be hen r 
tween the Skin, and the Fleſh, part of whichPun- p 
ſettles in the Joints, I have known Whelpyim h: 
of three Months old have it very ſeverelySnd fee 
Hounds kept in a Kennel are more ſubject toÞf frefl 
It, than thoſe at Liberty: To prevent it in it, k 
keep your Kennel Clean and Plenty of dryſfor the 
Straw in it, for the Hounds to lye on, andJo-be G 
running Water eſpecially after ſore Hunting, The 
I had not in my Time ever two Couple otffc-aſior 
Hounds troubled with the Mange, the Rea-Fver kn 
{on for it was in my Thought, that 1 n extr 
| dom 
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be. ¶NAom kept my Hounds in a Kennel, and I al- 
Gutuways took great Care of them after ſore 
:onſe-SHonting, nor could I ever obſerve, or find 
of, i ny Reaſon to aſſure me what was the true 
but Cauſe of taking the Mange, nor get a pre- 
eat Remedy for it; Shaveings of Pewter is 
rery good given in Butter, or to waſh a Hound 
n the Lees of Sope boyl'd, or dipping in a 
ot Lime-pir, or in the Owſe of a Tanner's 
att, or to rub all over with Brimſtone, and 
rain @yl, or to run a Hot-Iron through 
is Skin, in ſeveral Places, but what I have 
dbſerved to be moſt Effe ctual, is to take a 
ime-ſtone half Burned and deat it to Pow- 
ler, mixing it with a little Gun-powder, 
ad Hogs-lard, and after the Hound is blood- 
gd, give him half an Ounce of the Shaveings 
ff Pewter at twice in a little Freſh-Butter, 
hen rub him all over with the Lime. ſtone, 
un- powder, and Hogs-lard as above; let 
im have plenty of clean Straw to lye on, 
nd feed him with New Milk, or the Broth 
f freſh Meat, and a little Rye Meal, boyd 
n it, Fluxing | believe to be the chief Cure 
or the Mange; if it were poſſible for a Hound 
obe Govei ned in it. 


nting, The Convulſion-Fitts, or Falling-Sickneſs, 
le oiſcraſion' d by Hounds running Hard, for I ſcarce 
Rea · ver knew a Hound troubled with it, but 
I ſen extraordinary good Meitled Hound, ſome 
dom take 
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take it in the Field, Th ſome at Home after 


Hunting is over, I never kaew any dye in 
the Field, but I have had ſeveral dead a 


Home two or three Days after a hard Chace, 


when a Hound hath it he will turn over of. 
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ten, and take a Staggering ſo as he cannot 
ſtand, and dyes commoaly on the fourth or 
fifth Day, I have in this Condition given 
them Gliſters, Bled them, Cut off Ears, 
and Stern, yet never had any, but one who 
Recovered, whether by the Bleeding or net 
I know not, the beſt Method to prevent 
this Diſtemper is to feed well, and Lodge 
them Warm, and drie after Hunting. 
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ead at _ | 
Chace ſl X ***x*n*»*>*>*n*x *x#*x3 
er of. ROY 
Annot Tothe Right Honourable 

th or 


IRAN DI. E 


wend Earl of ANTRIM. 


.odge 


My Lord, | | 

Hat elevated Generoſity and true Nobleneſs 
of Spirit, which all the World ſo juſtly admire 
in your Lordſhip, in nothing more appears, than 
in that exalted Paſſion you have for Hunting the 
Stag, 4 Creature ſo loſty, ſo bold, ſo ſwift, ſo 

every way fitted for the Object of manly Plea- 
ſure, that the Chace of him has ever been eſtee- 

med the moſt Gay, the moſt Daring, and the 

moſt Generous 'of all Chaces : Methinks I ſee 
Hour Lordſhip in all the heroick pleaſant Airs of 
that Di ver ſion, ſtanding Ereft in your Saddle, 
Hollowing to your Hounds, your Wigg waſted by 

the Winds, your Eyes ſparkling with gladſ om Jay, 

and your whole Mein expanded, as bit were 

Til opened out, thrown abroad to the exulting Extacy? 
Pardon, my Lord, theſe unguarded Expreſſions 


in 
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in ſhewing your Lordſhip to the World in all your 
Looſe of Pleaſure; I do it, my Lord, becauſe there 
is 4 Greatneſs in it which little narrow contrafted 
Souls are not capable of, and I hope to ſee your 
Lordſhip often upon your own Mountains at thus 
charming Diverſion, where you have the nobleſt 
Herd of Stags now in this. Kingdom, and many 
ef them too great to fall before any, hut your Lord- 
| ſhip : The following Eſſay on this Subject, 1s as 

= jy your Lordſh:p's as is, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt Devoted 
and Obedient Servant. 


Arthur Stringer. 
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* Of Stag-Hunting. 


He Stag is calv'd in the latter End of 
May the Hinde carrys her Calf near 

nine Months, there are Hinds as Does that 
Calve in Harveſt, or Winter, tho' it is ve- 
ry Rare, I kill'd a Hinde in the latter end of 
Auguſt that dad a Calf in her, and was with- 
in fourteen Days of her Calving ; the Calf 
follows the Hinde a Lear, and ſometimes two, 
for a Hinde that is Wild, and at large in a 
Country, very ſeldom hath a Calf oftner 
than every other Year, but if ſhe chance to 
have a Calf for two Yeers together, ſhe cer- 
tainly proyes Barren the Third; a Hinde ina 
Park, or Paddock where Deer are Tame, 
and well fed in the Winter will have Calfs 
for three Years together; a temale Calf com- 
monly keeps with che Hind till ſhe be three 
Vears old, a male Calf gene: ally leaves her 
at two, then he puts up his fecord Head, 
den he comes to te five Years old, 
he never fails to Mew his Head in 
March, it it be a good Winter, and an 
early Spring then he Mews the ſooner, but 
if a bad, the Later, Stags Mew their Heads 
Fo without 
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withoat reſpect to the Place, tho ſome Au- Min th 
t hors are pleas d to ſay, that they hide I drow 
their Heads in the Earth, but they are miſt. ¶ deep 
aken for want of Experience, the Stag in, Wked, : 
deed frequents the moſt Wet, Boggy, Fen- two o 
ny Ground, and therefore for the moſt Part ¶ top ol 
Mews in ſuch Places; he will go twenty Miles led, 
to rutt, and will ſwim great Waters, if alway 
they are in his Way, eſpecially when to get Wis cle: 
into any Iſlands, Park, or other Ground Kin hi 
where he hath been before, and when Rutt 
is over, will withdraw again into the Ground 
from whence he came. 

A Stag is a Beaſt that Swimes incomparably 
well, and takes any Broad, or deep Water very 
Boldly ;, Yea | have known a Stag when 
Hunted tato Soil in Lough-Neah in Ireland the M 
( which is freſh Water) to have Swimed © it haf 
at læaſt two Miles from any Shoar directly I three 
into the Water, and broke Water five Miles Nactly, 
from the Place he took Soil, altho* I have move 
very often ſeen Stags when Hunted to Soil, ¶ to th 
to drown themſelves, and no Dog near ing. 
them; yea ſeveral times, and not one Hun- ih 
dred Paces from Shoar, and the Cauſe as I Stag- 
apprehended proceeded from the Roughneſs I Stags 
of the Water, I have likeways ſeen ſeveral, £| Leag! 
beth Stags and Bucks fink to the Bottom( not men 
{|} when they drown'd of themſelves as afore- || to So! 
ſaid) but when the Hoynds have ſeiz'd them Wan 
in 
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in the Water and got upon them, and 
drown'd them, then the Remedy is if ia 
deep Water to order your Horſe to be wal- 
ked, and fix down, and have Patience for 
wo or three Hours, and he will riſe to the 
top of the Water of himſelt, if not intang- 
led, or faſt at the Bottom, the Reaſon that 1 
always believed for it, is that as ſoon as he 
is clear cold there riſesa kind of Swelling 
in his Body which infallibly heaves bim to 
the Top of the Water ; I have often lyen 
down to ſleep on the Shoar, and the Hounds 
about me, and ordered my Buy to walk my 
Horſe, and obſerve the Place, and he hath 
had the Deer on Skoar before he hath awak- 
ed me, ſo ſoon as he moves to the Top of 
the Water he drives before the Wind; where 
it happens to be ſhallow Water of two or 
three Fathom, I have Mark'd the place Ex- 
actly, and with a Boat and a long Pole have 
moved him below, and he would- come vp 
to the Top without waiting fat his cool- 

ing. 
* read ſeveral Authors who treat of 
Stag- hunting, who ſay they have Hunted 
Stags into the Sea, that did Swim four or five 
Leagnes, and have been taken up by Fiſher- 
men - Truly I believe a Stag * hea hunted 
to Soil, and got paſt his Knowledge might 
Wander, and be carricd by the Water, thar 
| Is 
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is, by Wind or Tide; for I have hunted fe 
veral Stags into Soil that have not been three 
Miles from Shore where they have loſt then 
ſelves, and been Swiming backwards an 
forwards, not knowing where they wer 
until a Boat hath gone for them and brough 
them to Land. I once hunted a Stag int. 
Soil in very calm Weather, and he dit 
Swim one hundred Paces one Way, and per 
haps the ſame Way back again, ſometimes hi 
would Swim a great Ring round about, fo 
got a Boat and went to him, he never mii 
ded me; I handled him, and found him but 
young Deer, and really no Veniſon. ſo ſom 
times I led, and ſometimes drove him toward 
the Shore till he found Bottom, then h 
ſtood and would not go aZore, tho* withiciden: 
thirty Paces of dry Land, when 1 went Moth b 
move him, be made ſtraight at me, anery g 
would not give way one Foot, I left himKhat a 
thinking when he did fee nothing to annoWnim'd 
him, he would come aſhore of himſelf ; bupoes ot 
contrary to my Expectation, next Morning Place, 
found him Dead within ten Paces whereWhat w 
left him. ther C 
I could produce a great many more lnſtanr Coy, 
ces to prove that a Stag when Hunted is U 
S vimes out of his Knowledge, and looſetireat d 
mimſelt - For the Nature of a Stag is by WaLights 
ter as by Land; a Stupid, ſtubborn - Iver f 
— | 
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when Diſturb'd, or Hunted to Bay ; Hunt 
a Stag out of his Covert, and the Ground 
that he is acquainted with, and he hath no 
Regard whither he runs, but ſtraight a 
Head he goes while he is able to run, yea 
gn through Towns and Villages, if they happen in 
oY his Way, unleſs he chance to be ſtopt with 
Men, or Dogs, he will not ſtop, or ſink any 
where while he is able to Trot, unleſs he ſtay a 
A while to cool himſelf in ſome River, or Lough 
lying in his Way, I knew a Stag only di- 
ſturb'd by a Curr-dog, that did not follow 
him a Quarter of a Mile fromꝰ the place he 
Unharboured him, run twelve Miles into the 
plain Country, where he was at laſt pull'd 
down by Maſtiffes, and ſo kill'd: ſeveral Ac- 
idents of this Nature I have ſeen with Stags 
Goth by Land, and Water, ſo that I have 
Wery good Reaſon to believe, and be ſatisfied 
hat a Stag when he hath either run, or 
wim'd till he is out of his Knowledge he 
goes on without any Regard either to the 
lace, or his own Safety: I know and own 
hat where a Stag hath Acquaintance with 
ther Ground, and Deer in another Forreſt 
r Covert ten or twenty Miles from where 
is Unharboured, he will run that with a 
Treat deal of Care, and will beat Soil if he 
ights upon it, in his Road, and keep ® 
ver for a Mile or we together, and * 
| py 
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long, and truly I believe they do, if they are 


generally live ſo long, and is is the ver) 


> henath Horas, and be it az what Time of 
the Yezr{9 cver ; he will if he lives in three 
Wecks, or a Mouth's Time, infallibly c: 
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ply the moſt obſcure Ground, all the Way 
he runs, yea, and ſometimes if he finds the 
Wounds ſtick to him in thoſe Grounds will 
which he was formerly Acquainted, he wil 
Endeavour to go back, as far as he is able to- 
wards the Grounds where he was Unharbour 
ed, and truly when a Gentleman with: 
good Pack of Hounds meets with ſuch a Deer 
it is the fineſt of Chaſes; You muſt be. 
lieve that this Deer runs the Ground that 
he is Acquainted with, wich true Caution, 
and is a different Caſe from a Stag that is 
running ſtrange Ground, and clean out o 

his Element. | 
The Stag and H inde are ſaid to live ven 
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at large in a Fenuy, woody Country, 0 
Mountain, er Forreſt, Unconfined, but it 
a Park with Plenty of Deer, they do nc 


fame Ciſe with Fallow-Deer, tho' I do not 
believe 2 Fallow-deer will live ſo long as 
Red-1cer ; take a Red-deer's Calf betore h 
have an Horns, and geld him, and he fhall 
never have any; likeways geld a Stag when 


tis Horns, and ſo new Ones crow up which 
he ſhall never caſt, nat fray, bug will always 
have 
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ave a Velvet Head, unleſs running through 
buſhes, or rank Corert do tear off the Vel- 
ei, or ſome Part of it. 
Both Red and Fallow deer do hear, and 
e incomparably well, when they are quiet 
their Food; but Crack a Stick or make 
e leaſt Noiſe, and they preſently hear it, 
id ſtand at Gaze, and then if you move 
our Hand they'l ſee it; when running or 
vated they neither hear nor ſee ſo well, if 
ey have the Wind they will Wind a Man 
great Way off. The Stag is ſure (if it be 
good Seaſon} to Mew, or caſt his Head in 
lerch, it he be an old Deer, and never fails to 
full fo mm'd in the Middle of Jah, (that is) 
is Head is grown up to full Perfection, as 
rge as it will be that Year, but to ſpeak the 
o notruth, Incver ſaw any Stag good Veniſon 
fore the middle of Auguſt; the Veniſon 
a Stag is very good Meat, and if very fat 
Ill be long Preſerved, bur a Barren or dry 
nde in Seaſon, tho” not ſo fat, is much bet- 
r, and more delicious Veniſon. 
You may Hunt the Stag from the firſt of 
We to the laſt of September, for tho* an old 
1 threeag's Head is up at the latter end of May, 
told you before) his Veniſon is not in 
on, till the middle of Auguſt, and con- 
Wes only till the laſt of September, tho? e- 
y Year isnot alike, for there is fourteen 
> S--- Days 
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Days Difference, between a good early Sex 
fon, and a Bad, and late; the Hinde is inflgeans 
Seaſon in the latter End of Auguſt, and Wyo h 
ſhe lye quiet in a dry Country, and got 
Paſture, continues till near Candlemaſs . 

When the Stag's Head is full ſumm'd, an 
grown hard, then he frays ir, ( that is) h 
rubs off the Velvet : where a Stag lies 

niet all the Summer, he hath always oc 
ome moiſt Piece of Ground, a broken Plaid 
in the Earth, where the Water doth 
and either Bog, or Clay, all wrought 
Mortar, where he wallows every Day li 
a Hog which is properly call'd going 
Steep, and he generally comes there eve, 
Day, and will throw himſelf in as if 
would chrow in a Block, and there he 
lye a Conſiderable Time firſt on one Sig 
and then on the other, Striking his Horns! 
to the Earth, and ſhaking his Head; his? 
ing out of that Place is call'd Breaking ; wl 
he breaks he ſtands up in the afore 
Hole, or Bog, and leaps as far as he can! 
ſibly out of it, then ſhakes himſelf, and w 
te his Harbour. 

He goes to Rut about the 20th of Sept: 
ber, and dy Michalmas, he begins to p 
the Kut Vigoroufly, and never eats at 
bus continually follows the Hinds, and 

to windring to and fro, always holding 


go 
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Ses Inis Head; and pelo ing with ſach a Hi- 
is ieous loud Voice, that you may hear him 
nd ro Miles in a Calm Night, he continues at 
goes ſever, or eight Weeks. 
bh As to his Vertue, his Veniſon if well 
„ anWreſs'd is fit for a Prince, his Horns are ve- 
good for ſeveral Uſes, bis Skin (in my 
ies pught) makes not ſo good Leather as the 
ays Wacks, tho more eſteemed, his Fat which is 
1 PlaWall'd Sewit is very good, and much De- 
Grd by the Apothecary, but kis Marrow is 
zhü ach better for any Ach oNPain, his Pizle 
ay li faid to be of great Vertue,\and there is al- 
ng a pretty large Griſtle, or Bone ia his 

eveleart that is very much eſteem'd by the A- 
it \Fothecaries. 
en 
ne Sit 
orns he proper Seaſon for Stag - hunting, with the 
his N ber Manner how to Hunt him. 
J 
fore He Seaſon to Hunt the Stag, if for Sport 
cant or Pleaſure begins in Jane; but his Ve- 
nd Wilſon is not in Seaſon till Auguſt, the firſt 
d chief Buſineſs in Stag- hunting, is Unhar- 


— 


f Sepiparing, and finding, ſo you are firft to conſi- 
to pur what Sort of Country it is you Hunt in, 
ts al Win a Mountainy Country, and no Covert 
and Wt Health, and Mountain, then the bigh- 


Iding , and rougheſt Mountain is the likelieſt 


E 3 Place 
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Place to find him; for a Stag will barbe 
on the very Top of a high Mountain, 
often on the South-eaft Side of it, for che! 
Comfort of the Morning-Sun, and will off he h. 
two or three Miles (if in Auguſt or SeptembeſſDeet 
to take his Food in Corn-Fields, near i fray 
Skirt of the Mountain, but in the firſt PlaqQunever 
I would adviſe you ro inform your ſelf i her 
beſt Way you can from the Country-peogſa Rc 
whatMountain theDeer are oftneſt ſeen upqſterow 
In the next Place you have Four Ways of aint 
formation, when in the Ground where u 
Deer do frequent, firſt by the Slot; ſecongou fi 
ly. the Fraving-ſtocks, (that is} where Welt it 
Freys, and rubs his Head. Thirdly the Sure tc 
where he Wallows in the Mire, which ark c 
be in ſome Moſs-hole or moiſt Boggy Plagpre mu 
the fourth by his Fewmets (that is) his (nottec 
dure or Dung, as to his Slot, you muſt il theſ 
very Careful io obſerve, whether theStag Vs be 
been Running, or Walking, and whetherd Jud 
hath a large Slot; but if you can find If the 
Marks of his Dew-claps then you may ja our be! 
certainly, for if an old Stag they will be ith a C 
Large, and Wide; as for his Fraying- & here) 
where Stags are, in the latter End of Nag wil 
Auguſt, and September, they are infalſfud, to 
rubbing their Heads againſt any ſuch Soſ ers, 
ſmall Tree, as will bend a little, and do Hpuntai, 
all the Bark of ir, eſpecially in the My /unteg 
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of September, they heat very much, by this 
Mark you may be fure that it is a Male-deer, 
the Larger, and ſtronger the Tree is, where 
be hath Fray'd, the more likely to be an old 
MDeer, for tho' an old Deer does ſometimes 
Fray on a ſmall Stick, yet a young Deer does 
never Fray on a Thick Tree: in a Mountain, 
where a Stag can find no Tree he Frays on 
a Rock, and ſometimes on Willows that 
row by the ſide of little Brooks, as alſo a- 
Wink Banks of Earth, and young Deer will 
ay upon Tufts of Heath; as to his Steeps if 
ou find them, you may likewiſe aſſure your 
elt it is a Male Deer, aud commonly you are 
ure to fiad his der there, and often the 
ar of his Horns, as to his Fewmets they 
re much larger than that of a Hinde and 
notted, and guilded all with Slime, but in 
Il theſe Marks, and tokens there muſt al- 
mays be ſomething left to the Knowledge, 
nd Judgement of the Huntſman, 

If there be many Mountains nigh together, 
our beſt way will be to plece a Man or Two 
ith a Couple of Hounds on evcry Mountain, 
gi here you have any Reaſon to believe the 
tag will take a Head, and order thoſe you 
fallend, to ſtand fo as to have a Proſpect of the 
wers, and Brooks that deſcend from the 
o Wountains, for moſt commonly when a Deer 
Mg lunted, he takes the Advantage of a Ri- 
E 4 ver 
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ver tofall down from the Mountain by, and 
ſometimes he keeps at Soil within the River, 
and ſometimes by the River's fide, and keep 
only two or three Couple of your ſtauncheſt 
Hounds with your ſelf, and one or two of of W. 
the Country-Fellows that live near, and one ¶ you a 
of your own who can help you to Rate a © Hunt! 
Hound if wrong, and go in the Morning and d 
early in calm Weather if poſſible, for Wind fide, 
is a great Hindrance in Hunting, eſpecially  wher 
on Mountains, you muſt conſider that if there yur 
be any great Covert near the Mountain, or one | 
far off that you have Reaſon to believe the wher 
Deer may fly to, place a Relay accordingly, Wine 
ſo as to ſee if the Stag takes a Head thai ſome 
Way, likewiſe inform your ſelf what great try o 
Waters, Loughs, or Rivers are gear the miſs 
Mountain, for commonly a Stag will when to di 
Hunted go to Soil in one of theſe Waters; Leſt 
the moſt material Thing in ſuch a Country Soil, 
is finding a Deer, and getting your Hounds will 
in together, and next to keep in Cry of you theo 
Hounds, for without help in ſuch a Country have 
where Loughs and great Rivers are, a Stag, ter t 
map baffle a good Pack of Hounds. than 
| Think it not ſtrange, that a Stag will to fl) f 
cool himſelf, ſometimes keep at Soil in a R. our 
ver for a Mile or more, when he hath got! 
Head down the Water, unleſs he come to 
forme Rock or Precipice hat he cannot gel 
| over 
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over, and muſt break Water, but when you 
come at ſuch a Water, and find that by his 
Headirg into the Water, or by the Pointing 
or Crying of the Hounds, or by the Spraints 
of Water on the Stones, or by any Mark that 
you are ſure he is down the Water, if two 
Huntſmen, get one on each Side the River, 
and draw the Hounds at leaſure down each 
fide, (for by Galloping too faſt you may miſs 
where he hath broke Water) and fo briag 
your ſelf and Hounds to great Loſs ; if but 
one Huntſman, take that fide of the River 
where you have the moſt Advantage of the 
Wind, and keep near the River's fide, and 
ſome of your Hounds will be apt to beat or 
try over the River, and ſo yon can hardly 
miſs where he hath broke Water, my Reaſon 
to deſire you keep near the Water- ſide, is, 
Leſt you ſhou'd miſs and overſhoot him at 
Soil, as likewiſe keeping near the River-ſide 
will encourage ſome of your Hounds to keep 
the other ſide of the Water, tho' if a Deer 
have broke Water, your Hounds will be ap- 
ter to hit it further from the River-ſide 
than ſo near, becauſe of the Water that may 
fall from him and fill his Slot at his coming 
out of the River: yet notwithſtanding for 
the aforeſaid Reaſons, I think it beſt 10 keep 
near the River · ſide. 


When 
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When a Stag is in a Forreſt or Covert 

where he is acquainted, he will (to cool him- 

ſelt ) beat Soil often, and uſe what Poli cy 

he hath there, (which is not much ) but if in 
* ſtrange Ground, he will ſtay no longer than 
to cool himſelf in ſuch a River or Water as 
happens ſtraight before him, until he he fo 
Weak, as that he is not able to run further, 
and then he will keep a River or Lough While 
he isable to Swim;but if poſſihle, keep ſtillnear 
your Hounds, as well to help them at Soil, as 
if it happen that they come into a High-way, 
Plowed-land, or a great Flock of Sheep or 
Cattle, which may be the Occaſion of Hounds 
being at a Loſs ſometimes, eſpecially in hot 
Weather. 

When a Stag can run no longer, he gene- 
rally ſtands ac Bay, if his Head is hard, then 
let both Men and Hounds have a care. 

Here is one material Point which a Huntſ- 
man or Gentleman ought to obſerve, that is, 
If you are in with your Hounds, and can poſ- 
ſibly be ſure to be as ſoon at the Stag as the 
' Hounds, if ſo alight and ſeize him by the 
Hind-leg, and then get to his Beam, and fo 
you will (when he is weak run } command him 
as you pleaſe ; it is eaſier and ſafer to ſeize - 
five Brace of Stags at firſt, when the Hounds 
come up to him or them, thanone Stag when 
he hath ſtood a while at Bay and finds * 
| . Eg 
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he can beat off the Hounds, tho* many Men 
when they come up ſo to 'the Hounds and 
Deer, will ſtand by waiting for the Com- 
panys coming up, and ſo finds by having too 
much Time, that he can make both the 
Hounds and Men give Way, and beſure they 
muſt come in with Danger that do ſeize him 
after that; but when it happens ſo, if there 
be any Buſh, Wood, or Covert near the Deer, 
come as nigh him as you can with a Hanger 
or Sword drawa in your Hand and cut his 
Ham-ſtrings, and then he ſhall not be able to 
hurt Man or Dog, if you cannot by the Help 
of Covert come ſo nigh him, then Encourage 
all your Hounds and go ſtraight to him, and 
when the Hounds obſerve your approach to- 
wards him, they will be the bolder, and 
perhaps pinch and ſeize him, and then when 
he minds the Hounds moſt, come you up, and 
either ſeixe him, or cut his Ham-ſtrings; if 
you ſeize, the Hounds will ſeize and aſliſt you, 
and likewiſe the Men. 

I have been at the Death of a hundred 
Brace of Stags, and did continually by theſe 
Means aforeſaid ſeize them, obſerving always 
the firſt Opportunity as the beſt and ſafeſt; 
tho? at any time the Danger is not ſo grea 
as it appears, for when a Stag is run ſo weak 
that he is forc'd to ſtand at Bay, he hath nc 
great Strength to do any hurt, if a Man be 
quick 
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quick and careful Sometimes a Deer will 

break Bay, and if ſo, follow as faſt as you c 
and when he runs from you, the Honnds wi 
— and ſeize him, then ſeize with the 
ounds if you can, and ſo you come into him 
ſafe: [I have waded into the Water where it 
was ſhallow, to a Stag that hath ſtood at Bay, 
where there hath neither been Buſh nor Briar 
'or any Manner of Shelter, and by encoura- 
ping the Hounds, have made them Bay him 
cloſe, that I bave come behind him and 
ſeized him, and when the Hounds ſaw me 
ſeize, they ſeized alſo; and ſol accompliſhed 
my Buſineſs with Safety, as always 1 thank 
GOD. 
I once run a Stag to Bay, and happen'd 
not to be in with the Hounds, the Stag was 
very old, but it fell out to be where there 
was ſome Covert of low Wood; I took a 
{ Quarter-ſtaff out of my Boy's Hand, and 
made at the Deer, he was full ready to re- 
ceive me, and made at me with extreme Vi- 
gor ; but by the Help of the Covert of Buſhes 
and Wood I miſt his Puſhes, and did at e- 
very Carrier give him a Stroke or two over 
the Head with the Quarter-ſtaff, inſomuch 
that I ſtruck his Antliers clear through the 
Quarter-ſtaff as if it had been bored with an 
Augre, by which Strokes I aſtoniſhed him 
ſo, that the Hounds did ſeize, and on j 

ele 
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ſeized, and got his Head to the Ground, but 


could not with all the Aſſiſtance the Hounds 
made me, without more help get him down. 

I was oneeat the * of a Stag to Bay, 
and after he was ſeized and his Throat cur, 
the Men all ſtood off him, he bounced up, 
and run about thirty Paces, where one of the 
Huntſmen had his Mare tyed to a Tree, the 
Deer being undoubtedly Blind, ran directiy 
againſt the Mare with his Antliers, and there 
fell dead; the Mare was ſore wounded, and 
died ſometime after - 1 would therefore 
adviſe all Gentlemen and Huntſmen, when 
they have a Stag run to Bay and ſeiz'd, never 
let him go, or run any more for two Rea- 
ſons, firſt, you may aſſure your ſelf he can 
never run then to any 1 to make Sport, 
the other is that after he is in Hands if you 
let him go he is Stupified, or amazed, rai- 
ſea, or blinded ſo, that he runs upon either 
Man, or beaſt that ſtands before him, with- 
out taking any more Notice of them, than - 
is he did not ſee them, ſo that if he hath 
Strength be is more likely to do harm than 
at firſt ſeizing,” 

Some Stags when ſo ſeized will Bellow, 
and Roar with a very loyd hideous Noiſe, 
ſo that it is very Dreꝛdful to Strangers 1 
was once Hunting a Stag in my Lord Cen- 
way's Parks at Portmore, a great many * 

| ple 
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ple being in the Field both on Horſeback, 
and Foot, but the Stag happening to turn 
Head, and ſtand at Bay in a Piece of Ground 
ſurrounded with Bog, ſo that a Horſe 
could not Ride in, but there was at leaſt a 
Dozen of Foot-men in all which were got 
up into Trees to ſecure themſelves, hearing 
my Hounds at Bay, I allighted, and ran in, 
; where I found one Hound ſore wounded, 
and ſtanding bleeding, the reſt Baying at the 
Deer, being in a Paſſion to ſee a good Hound 
ſo wounded, I ran violcntly in to ſeize the 
Deer, tte Hounds were upon my Approach 
no leſs forward, the Men who had climb'd up 
in ſeveral Trees about, rais'd-a Shout that 
I would certainly be kill'd, and that I was 
running upon my own Death, the Deer was 
as ready to meet me as 1 him, but by the 
Help of a little willow Buſh I put by or miſt 
the firſt Carrier, and ſo I ſeized and the 
Hounds likewiſe, but in ſtrugling the Deer 
and I fell both to the Earth, and my Leg 
lying croſs a Stick under him, I had him by 
the Beam being a hold I thought moſt ſafe to 
keep him down, he roared Extremely the 
Hounds made a very great Cry, I call'd to 
the Men for help,* bur all in vain, they pre- 
tended they could not hear me for the Noiſe 
of the Deer and Hounds, but if they heard 
not, they could not but ſee me, for they had 
come 
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come in as near as they durſt, when the 
Deer was at Bay, and got into Trees, I 
lay in this Condition for near a Quarter of 
an Hour till a Gentleman who was a Hunting 
with me came to my Relief, and ſo we cut 
his Throat and then they came ſneaking out 
of tne Trees relating the great Danger they 
had paſt before they had got up into them, 
| never had any Hurt by a Stag, but the ſore- 
neſs of my Leg that time ſo bruiſed by the 
Weight of the Deer on the Stick which only 
troubled me for the ſpace of a Week : There 
are ſeveral Men now Living who can affirm 
all I have here wrote touching a Deer at Pay, 
and ten Times more to be true, But fo 
much for Stag-hunting in a Mountainy Coun- 
try, and killing a Stag at Bay. 
Next for Hunting a Stag in a low fenny 
boggy Country. Suppoſe you go to find or un- 
harbour a Stag in a low fenny Country where 
there is plenty of great Coverts, then inform 
your {elf which are the moſt wet and obſcure 
Coverts, and leſt frequented with People; 
or of any fenny Bog or Wood, where Wil- 
lows, Reeds or Bull-ruſhes grow ; for a Stag 
will commonly harbour in ſach ſort of 
Grounds, if he can find any dry Place, or high 
Noot, Where he can lye dry: I have known 
a Stag to Wade very deep, yea ſometimes to 


Swim 


; Swim in to ſuch a place to his Lair or Hx 
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bour where he could lye undiſturd'd. 
When Stags are in ſuch a Country, ye 
cannot fail to fiad them, far all the Mark 
and Foyls of a Stag, are more eaſily at 
plainly ſeen in ſuch ſort of Ground, than! 
mountainy Ground, his Slot in the ſ 
Ground, his Fraying in the edges of Covery 
and his Steeps, as alſo, when he comes out 
bis Sreeps, he leaves Clay and wet upon every 
Buſh that he touches as he goes to his Hari 
bour, likewiſe where he Feeds you may fin ne 
his Slot, in Fryths, or Coppices, Corn, Pea 
or Flax, which generally grows in ſuch 
Country; as likewiſe,” you may find w 


dows: Hinds and young Deer will leap an 
play on the dry hard Ground, near when 
they Harbour, but an old Deer does nevenf* 
leap and play ſo, | 

When you go to find a Stag in - ſac 
Ground, take only a Couple of Finders ſ th 
you are ſure are ſtaunch ) with you into thi 
Covert, and cauſe all your other Hounds « 


People with them, and let them keep withit 
hearing of you, and ſtill under the Wind, if 
you have the Fortune to unharbour the Stag 
then blow your Horn, and Hollow for tt 
other Hounds, and lay them on * f 
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hind the Hounds that unharboured the Deer, 
without Whooping or Hollowing, for that 
will make them over run their Game, be apt 
to change, and breed diſorder ; but fail not 
ito have your Company ordered to ride every 
Man alone under the Edges of the Coverts 
Jas they may ſre what fort of Deer breaks 
zverts and what the Hounds hunt, for if 
hey bold to him for one half Hour, in which 
time he will be well blown ) there is little 
langer but they will ſtick to him.; then you 
nay draw near the Hounds, and encourage 
zem both with the Horn and Voice, and a a 
wher Deer in ſuch a Country will be apt to run 
Meal rom one Covert to another, where he hath 
ip an{Þ<<2 acquainted, ànd perhaps will beat Soil 
her? ſome River, or Lough that happens to be 
neve _ Way, and jo go ſink in ſome Covert 
gn. | 

 - Cuchifl Note, That a Stag in ſuch Ground cannot 
{ thaf®® half fo long as a Stag in a Mountain, for 
uo th low fenny Ground a Stag hath better Food, 
ads und dothnot ramble or go ſo far for it, beſidee 
rthreeÞ* is heavier, and better Veniſon commonly 3 
withiad another Reaſon is, that he runs ſlow in 
ind, Wer heavier Ground, tho? I have known a 
© Stagg: when firſt Unharboured, to run an Hour 
or thre ten Couple of Hounds in one Covert, 
ly del hath noi contained two hundred Acres 
Hin Ground ; But note, That when a Stag 

E keeps 
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keeps a Covert ſo, it is in hard Ground, for 
ia Boggy ſoft Ground he cannot hold it, bu 
muſt break Covert, when he can run nolonger 
he goes to Soil or ſtands at Bay, and how to 
manage him then, 1 have already told you, 
aecording to the beſt of my Experience and 
Obſervations: When you have ſeiz d d 
Stag, blow a Call to bring in the Company, 
and Iikewiſe blow the Death, and Hollow the 
Whoop, that all who hears may know the 
Deer is down; when tae Gentlemen an 
come in, then the chief Keeper, or Huntima 
therein place, may preſent a Rarp Knife 1 
the firſt Gentleman of Quality, ia at the Fa. 
of the Stag, fo that he may cut his Throat 

then call your Hounds to the Blood, clapping, 
cherifhing, and encouraging them, ſtill re 
cheating with your Horn, as well to encov 
rage your Hounds, as to call in your Con 
pany, if any of them be out; then the chie 
Keeper or Huntſman, laying the Deer on hi 
Back, may preſent the Knife to the chief Per 
fon of Quality to take S, to try how Fat Mfief p. 
Is, then Paunch him, and if you hunt no mor, Stag 
that Day, tlicow the Paunch to the Hound, and 
as a Reward, then ſtrip the Skin off his Nechore. 2 
as far as is convenicat { not ipoiling the V 
niſon) and cut the Fleſh on the upper tide tt 
the Bone, and ſo preſent the Hanger to 
third Gentleman, to cut the Head off, wh 
don 


( 33 ) | 
done, cut and ſcuich all the Fleſh off the 
Neck, that the Hounds may the eaſier pull ir 
off, and rub it with the hot Blood, and fo ta- 
king hold of the two Beams of the Head, call 
all the Hounds to ir, ſo as they may pull and 
tear as longas theypleaſe,always encouraging 
them with your Voice and Horn, ( as to any 
other Way of making or encouraging your 
Hounds, either by the Deer's Breath or Pizle, 
[ have already told you) then let the chief 
Keeper or Huntſman take ſome of the Blood, 
and offer to all the Gentlemen there to blood 
zem withal ; ſome will hold their Faces to 
de blooded, and ſome will waſh their Hands 
With it; then let all the Gentlemen, Keepers, 
. nd Huntſmen who uſe Horns, ſtand round 
ie Deer and Blow the Death, and all at 
nce give the Whoop : The dainty Morſels in 
im, they are, The Tongue, the Tenderlings, 
"Wt bis Head be tender, the Roots of the Ears, 
he Hinchpin, part ot the Caul, and the Dul- 
; then the chief Keeper or Huntſman, 
nuſt wait on the Maſter of the Game, or the 
ief Perſon there preſent, to know where 
ie Stag muſt be carried, and how diſpoſed 
t; and fo order a Servant io get a ſtrong 
orſe and Car, to carry him accordingly. 
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To the Right Honourable 


md Viſcount Maſſareen. 


Have had the Henour of being known to your 
Lordſhip from my Youth up until now, and 
ave all along obſerved your Lordſhip's ſeveral 
arks very well ſFock't with Deer, and good Keep- 
Fs to take Care of them, which your Loraſbip s 
gular Care and good Management has conti- 
vally ſupported and kept up, not only to the Di- 
erſion of Gentlemen without Doors, but likewiſe 
the chearful Entertainment of them wit hin; 
your Lordſhip's open Hoſpitality has made 

Table a conſtant Circle of Gentlemen; and 
em/on ( when in Seaſon.) I have obſerved to be 
er one ſtanding Diſh, to help to Crown your 


taſts : And my Lord, by placing your Lordſhip 
F 3 ar 
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at the Head of this Treatiſe, I do no more t 
ſingle your Lordſhip out, as the higheſt and 
BUCK in the Herd; not to run your Lol * 
Ir Nu 1— 
not only as one of the atrons of Deer, | 
s and FHuntſmen too, the meaneft 
which, begs leave to Inſcribe this ſmall Diſcou 
1 teg et her with Ns _—_ 
Buſmeſs of a Keeper to your Lordſhip, I 
ſeribe himſelf, . 


' 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt Dai 


Arthur Stringer. 
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H E Buck is generally found in the lat- 
ter End of May, or in the Beginning of 
June, I have known Fans to fall in Septem- 
ber, October, or November, but it is a great 
: Chance : The Doe carrieth her Fawn almoſt 
Inger. nine Months, till it be a Month old it lies con- 
tiaually, unleſs when the Doe comes to it to 
give it Suck, and then it will perhaps walk a 
little with her, and without reſpect to the 
Place wherever fhe ſands ſtil] the Fawn will 
lye down and fall aſleep, and ſo it lies till ſhe 
come again to it; you may take it up with 
your Hands till it be near a Fortnight old, 
and then is begins to lock about it, and when 
you come to take it, twill run away; when the 
F 4 . Doe 
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Doe doth miſs it, ſhe runs to and fro about 
the Place where ſhe had it laſt, and makes a 
great Noiſe calling ir, and when it hears her, 
itanſ{wers her, and ſo they meet: (the Hinde 
and her Calfdo find each other the ſame way) 


The Fawn commonly follows the Doe till ſhe 


have another, then ſhe forſakes it, and minds 
the youngeſt ; yet | have known a Pricket to 
find out his Mother after, and keep with her 
now ithſtanding the young Fawn; and a Tegg 
( which is a Pricket's Siſter ) does commonly 
follow the Doe till ſhe be two Years old: 
After a Deer is a Buck of the fourth Head, or 
eight Years old, it is hard to be certain what 
Age he is, only you may know if he be a very 
old Deer by his Beam and Bur, his Aatliers 
long and Beam thick ; if an old Deer, the Bur 
cloſe to his Head. | 

The Dack and Doe live very long, but in 


ga Park { where they are confin'd, and well 


ſtock'd with Deer) will not live ſo long: 


The Buck never fails to Mew, or caſt his 


Head in the latter end of April, or the begin- 


ning of May, tho' you muſt cbſerve, That 


in an early Spring, he Mews, and is Veniſon 
ſoonei by ten Days, than in a late Spring and 
backward Seaſon; in the latter end of July, 
or the beginning of Auguſt, he is full Summ'd, 
and doth Fray bis Head ; he goeth to Rut in 


the middle of September or ſooner. Here no 
| [ nal 


:Ftime very deſperately, yea, they will break 


-Iſtrange Thing, conſidering how ftrong a 


Co 
That in a Park where old Deer and Does are 
very plenty, the Rut degias ſooner by ten 
Days, than it doth in a Country where Deer 
are abroad at large The Buck continues at 
Rut till the latter end of October, and purſues 
the Does extreme vigorouſly - I have ſeen a 
Buck chace a Doe and turn her, and ſne would 
turn as a Hare before a Grey-hound, and 
when ſhe could do no more, would lie flat 
down, and the Buck would bite her, and beat 
her with his Fore-feet to make her riſe; I 
have ſeveral times rode ro them when the 
Doe hath been lying ſo, and the Buck would 
hardly move till I came juſt upon them, and 
when moved, would not go fixry Paces, but 
ſtand in ſight till I was gone, and then to her 
again; if I moved the Doe, he would not fail 
to run directly after her as faſt as poſſihle till 
he overtook her again. 

Bucks do fight with one another at Rut- 


oft their Horns at the Beam, which isa very 


Buck's Horn is, 1 have ſeen them fight till 
the Blood hath run both at Noſe, and Ears; 
| once ſaw a Brace of Bucks fighting, and 
came to them ; they were ſo eager to have 
Revenge of each other; that they would 
not part, until 1] laid my hand upon the 
hiunches of one of them, and then ke rn 

| ur 
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but they did not go twenty Paces from me, 
but fell to Batile again, ſo I ſtood to ſee, and 
make obſervation what the Event would be, 
and obſerved Blood run out at their Mouths, 
or Noſes, and at laſt after a long fierce 


Battle, one of them was forced to give Way, 
the Conqueror hath always that Generoſity 
as not to follow or purſue far. 

A Buck will ſome time go ten Miles to 
Rut, and will when Rut time is over, with- 
draw to the place from whence he came, 1 
knew a black Buck, which not many Years 
before che Writing of this came from my 
Lord 1:fſareen's Park at Antrim in September 
1699, into my Lord Conway's Parks at Port- 
more, and ſtzid there till the latter end of 
November following, and then of himſelf 


. Withdrew to the aforeſaid Park at Antrim 


again, and in September 1700, came back to 
Port more Park again, and ſtaid gill Rar was 
overs, and withdrew as before, In June 
1701 my Lord Meſſareen being Hunting a 
Buck, in his own Park at Antrim; the Noiſe 
of che Houads happened toDiſturb or Rouze 
the {aid black Buck, only from his Lair, and 
without being Hunted, or any further An- 
noyed, he was in leſs than three Hours time 
in the Parks with us at Portmore, at leaſt 
eight or nine Miles diſtant from the other, 
in Aaguſt following, My Lord Maſſarcen * 
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his Keeper, and Huntſman with his Hounds 
to Portmore to Hunt the ſaid Buck, and ac- 
cordingly we rouzed him, and run him fair- 
ly to Death in and near the Parks at Portmore. 
I am ſo Poſitive, that this was My Lord Maſ- 
ſareen's Buck, becauſe he wis ſeen ſeveral 
times go back, and forward, and at that 
time, nor ſince the late War, we had not a 
black Male-deer in Portmore Park ſave this; 
but had ſeveral of his Fawas. I could inſtance 
ſeveral Bucks that have gone ter, or twelve 
Miles to Rut and when Rut-time was over 
would withdraw to the Ground where they 
lay all Year. X 
An old Buck (if in a good Country where 
he lies quiet ) will be good Veniſon by the 
20th of May, and continues in good Seaſon 
till che 14th of September or longer, if a drie 
Seaſon a Buck of the firſt Head, or fore, will 
1 Seaſon till the 20th or 27th of Septem- 

er. 
Keepers and Huntſmen ſay that Deer go 
ſooner to Rut in wet Weather, than in dry; 
but they do not, tho” one Night in wet Wea- 
ther ſhall do them more Hurt, than three in 
dry, for the Clay, Dirt, and Earth that they 
ſcrape, and tumble in with their Fighting, 


and chaſing the Does doth ſtick to them, 


and the Rain, and the Wei makes them 
look very ill. They have Places off * 
they 
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they ſcrape the Graſs, and where they meet 
every Night, which are call'd Treating 
Places ; which in wet Weather do dirty the 
Does very much ; the wet Dirt, and Clay 
with the Rain, doth certainly waſte their 
Veniſon, and make it Red, more than Dry 
Weather ; but the very Time of going to 
Rut or the Doe taking Buck is the ſame 
thing Wet or Dry according to the time of 
Fawning. | 
As ſoon as a Buck hath Fray'd his Head, 
he begins to gather Courage, and to ramble 
in the Night, and to accompany the Does, 
and likewiſe co Covect them. as al ſo his Neck 
begins to ſwell, and be to fight with his 
Companions wherever he meets them, and 
does continually uic the Treating Places ; 
which Rambling, and Accompanying the 
Does, is the Reaſou, that an old Deer does 
run Harder, and make a better Chaſe in 
September, than many of the three Months 
before; he being then better in Wind, and 
not filling his Paunch fo, as in the three 
Months of Ju, July, and Auguſt. | 
| The Doe is in Seaſon in Auguſt, and if a 
| dry Winter, and good Paſture will be Tole- 
rable Veniſon till February. | 
{ Take a Male Fawn, and geld him, and he 
| ſnall never have any Horns, he is called a 
Heaver, and in ſome Grounds very rarely 
ever 
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ever good Veniſon, unleſs very old, take a 
Buck agd Geld him, and he willina Month, 
or ſix Weeks caſt his Head, and immediate- 
ly put forth a new One, which new Head be 
will keep as long as he Lives, and never caſt 
nor Fray it, unleſs the Velvet be torn off by 
Thorns, or Buſhes by running in and 
through Coverts ; theſe are call'd gelt Bucks, 
and commonly prove very high Veni- 
ſon. 

Take a Female Fawn and ſplay her, and 
when ſhe comes to be ſix Years old, ſhe will 
be very high Veniſon, and generally much 
larger than any other Doe; the Reaſon that 
Iglve for it is, that ſhe had never taken 
Buck nor had Fawn ; but whatever is the 
Reaſon it is certain they are larger, and bet- 
ter Veniſon than other Does; for I have 
ſplay'd fifty Brace of Fawns in a Seaſon, for 
ſeveral Seaſons together, and have killed 
many of them after they have been five, or 


| fix Years old, which proved both large and 


high Veniſon. 
The Doe when in her Prime is very high 
Veniſon and may be very long Preſerved, 
tho? not ſo high altogether as the Buck; yes 
in my Thought (if not too old) her Veni- 
ſon eats much more Tender, Delicate, and 
Pleaſant ; here know that quiet Lying, good 
Paſture, and large Cempoſs is (with Age) 

at 


| ( 94 ) | 
that which makes all Deer fat, and high 


Veniſon, now what | mean by quiet Lans, 
is that your Deer be no ways Diſturbed by 
Stealers in the Night, or by your own Hun- 
ting in the Day, by Maſtiffes, Spaaiels, or 
Cwr-duzs,which do very often annoy andDi- 
ſturb Deer, as to the Paſture, if the Graſs 
be ſhort (providing it be made ſo with Cat- 
tle) your Veniſon may be good; but if the 
Graſs be made ſhort with Deer, it is very 
rare if auy high Veaiſon, as to what I mean 
by large Compaſls, is tbat they may have 
freſh Ground, and not be throng'd fo, as ei- 
ther to impair their Veaiſon, or ladanger 
a Rot; for if your Deer come to be ſo 
Throag, as that they of themſelves make the 
Graſs bare, they are in great Hazard of a 
Rot. 

As to the Diſturbance by Stealing, or 
Hunting to that Degree as to impair the 
Veniſon, 1 have had great Experience, and 
made obſervations of it, two of which 1 here 
inſert to confirm what l ſay , about eight or 
ten Years before the late Wars of $8 in lre- 
land broke out, My Lord Conway had very 
fine Parks at Portmore, in the North Part of 
this Kiagdom, all Contiguous to each other, 


containing above 3000 Acres, and all very 


well ſtock d with Red, and Fallow-deer, and 
tho” in zhe middle ot his owa Eſtate, yet ex · 
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tremely Haunted, and 80054 wieh Stealers, 
and generally all his own Tenants; there was 
in the Center, or Heart of the ſaid Parks, an 
incloſed piece of Ground, nigh to which his 
Lordſhip's Keepers, & ſeveralServants Lived, 
ſo that it was both Naturally, ard Artifi- 
cially out of the Way of all Stealers, and fo 
conſequently was never troubled with any ; 
in this Ground the Deer were as Tame, and 
Quier, as ſo many Sheep, and extraordinary 
high Veniſon both Summer, and Winter, 
and in the other Ground, if a Man did bur 
Walk, or Ride through them, the Deer would 
Stare, Run, and get together into Herds, 
and the Veniſon not half ſo Good, as in the 
incloſed Ground, notwithſtanding it was the 
ſame Soil, Shelter, and Browſe, and conti- 
nually as good Graſs, which were certain 
Tokens of Dilturbance, and truly it was fo, 
for there were Men taken ſeveral Times both 
Night and Day in the very Action; as elſo 
daily killing of Gray-hounds, and Maſt iffs 
brought in to the Park, on Purpoſe to feat 
Deer; Icould add a great Deal on this Sub- 
ject, but to convince any Reaſonable Man, 
who underſtands any thing of Deer, I 
think I have ſaid enough, aud will ſhew cne 


© inſtance to prove, that exttaordinary day 


Hunting is of very great Prejudice to a Park; 
| eſpecially 
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eſpecially as to the impairing cf the Veni- 

ſon. | | 
In the Year 1700 the Honourable Sir EA. 
ward Seymore, and his Son the preſent Lord 
Conway, (who is Heir to the late Lord Con. 
way] came out of England to Portmore, and 
brought with them twenty Couple of Hounds 
in Order to Hunt in the Parks, the Deer 
were, conſidering the Seaſon, high Veniſon, 
and on the Third of June they began to hunt, 
and did generally Hunt every ſecond, or 
third Day, until the 18 of Auguſt, in which 
time they kill'd with the nid Hounds twenty 
Brace of Bucks, and a Leaſe of Stags by fair 
Hunting, the very firſt Deer they kill'd was 
high Veniſon, and ſo were all they kilPd for 
foui teen ot twenty Days, but the Veniſon 
declined from the very beginning, of Hunt- 
ing, ſo that in Auguſt the oldeſt Deer in the 
Park was become ſo thin, that they could 
ſcarce be Veniſon; the Graſs in the Park was 
all like Meadow, beſides 2 great deal ot Corn, 
and Meadow within it, without any more 
Feace than a low Hedge, that we rode dai- 
ly over in Hunting, the Deer withdrew from 
their Feed into the Coverts, and there lay 
continually, ſo that if you had rode through 
the Parx from Morning till Night, you ſhould 
not have ſeen a Deer without the Hounds 
would Rovze them, nay they became ſo wild 
| -as 
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at laſt, that I have Rode round the Park ſe-- 
veral Nights, and could not find, that Imo- 
yed, or diſturbed one Deer, they kept fo 
much in the Heart of the rankeſt Coverts,and 
there lay without coming out to feed. Sir Ed- 


werd Seymour, who was a Gentleman that 
underſtood Hunting, and Deer extraordina- 
ry well, and had kept a Pack of Hounds for 
fifty Years before, and had hunted in moſt 
Parks, and Forreſts in England, did ve- 
ry much Admire it, and did ask me the 
Reaſon, I told his Honor that I thought it 
was the continual Huating with ſuch a Cry 
of Hounds, and the Deer not being diſturb'd 
for two or three Years 'before as his Honor 
law, betook themſelves (being frighted) to 
the rankeſt Coverts without coming out to 
Feed, nor took any more Food, but what 
might keep them alive, as it did Appear, 
for when run down they had ſcarce any Graſs 
in the Paunch; Sir Edward ſaid he had hunted 
as much in ſeveral Parks in England, and that 
he found the Deer to dye very high Veniſon 
- © notwithſtanding ; to that I anſwer'd that I 
TE have known Deer in a Park where there hath 

been much open plain Ground, and but little 
cloſe Covert, (chat would make Hei ding 
their Refuge) yea I have ſeen in ſuch a Park, 
that as ſoon as the Hounds, and Huntſmen 
were but 1co Paces by, the Herd would fall 

| : to 


1 | 
to their Feed again without taking any furs 
ther Notice, more than a Flock of Sheep, bu 
theſe Deer at Portmore made the rankeſt Co- 
verts, and Bogs their Refuge, and it wa 
ny rare to find a Brace of them toge- 

er. 

I doubt not but this may come to theH and 
of ſome Gentlemen who were Witneſſes to 
this Hunting, and likewiſe the declining of 
the Veniſon at that time of the Year by that 
Hunting aforeſaid. I could ſay a great dei 
more on this Subject, and alſo add two or 
three inſtances of the ſame Nature, but this 
being the Lateſt, and moſt Remarkable, | 
Think it Sufficient at Preſent, and ſuppoſe | 
need not tell any Gentleman; Keeper, or 
Huntſman that extraordinary Hunting in 
Park, doth not only impair the Veniſon, but 
dothBeat a great deal of Deer out of a Park, fa 
kills alſo; and deſtroys ſeveral Fawns in 7 
and July. ſo much to extraordinary Hunting 
in a Park: | | 
The Buck when hunted will take Soil i Paniel 
the Sea, Lough, or River, and will Swing Pa 
ſometimes a Mile, or more, but never fur find im 
ther than his Knowledge (as the Stag ſomey}, The 
times doth} ſo as he will not fail to returift, ant 
to Shoar, or go to ſome other Shoar, when de is m 
he hath been formerly ; he will of himſelg® the F 
without any Diſturbance ſwim over a RirenPbavein 
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fur or the Arm of a Lough of two or three hun- 
„da dred Paces over to take his Feed in Mea- 
Co- i dows, or Corn where he hath been before, 
wa ll and hath found good Feeding; Where a Buck 
toge · hath a Cuſtom of Breaking ont of. a Park, 
Wand finds good Feed abroad, it is very 
hard either with Pale, or Wall to keep him 
in, for he will Leap Dexterouſly to get out, 
and will beat a Pale, or Wall for a Mile to- 
gether, endeavouring to get out, and when 
he finds no Breach, he will leap at ſuch a 
Place. whete he hath got ont, or in, formerly, 
(here Note that Male-deer are more inclined 
to leap, and break out, or lye out of a Park 
than Female Jand ſometimes he will fall back, 
yet will not be diſcouraged, bur will leap a- 
gain tif] he accompliſh his Deſire; and get 
ever ſometimes ;I have known a Deer hang 
faſt in the Pale, and kifl himfelf, but that 
happens oftner by coming into a Park than by 
going ont, when a Deer is diſturb'd abroad, 
and hunted, or cours'd with Maſtiffes, or 
aniels, fo that he is weak, and cannot top 
inſide Pale, then he is moſt like to hang faſt, 

er für nd impale himſelf. ; 
> ſome The Veniſon of a Buck in Seafon is very 
? returnſſ4t, and fit for any Noble man's Table, what 
Ne is made of his Sewit, Marrow, and Bone 
"himſelſ$f the Heart, I bave before mentioned, the 
4 RiverPtaveings of his Horns are much uſed in Phy- 
* G 2 fichs 
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I Cutlers, 2ad ſerve 
n Stables (being Nailed up) to bang up Sad. 
dles, or Bridles &c. his Skin is extraordina- 
ry good Leather, either White or Tann'd ; pecia 
now having held forth the Nature, and Pros 

perty of the Buck together with my Obſer: 
vations in Buck-hunting, I hall only ſpe 
two or three Words by way of Caution 
thoſe who hunt in Parks. 


Advice before Hunting it 


a Park. 

Ren you hunt Stag, or Buck withig 4 
W Park, be ſure that you let your « 
ſtaunch Hounds Lead, (that is) if yc 
young Hounds are too Fleet for the old, tra 
them ſo, as the ſtaunch Hounds can Le: 


and you need not fear changing, or looſifh,.. 


your Game, but if your young giddy Hou 
are very Fleet, and lead, they run at ul 
firſt Deer they ſee come in their Way, les 
off the old Hounds, runs them off their N 
ſes, and ſo looſes their Game, and bre 
Confuſion; nay I have often ſeen when you 
Hounds have driven away, and changed ef 
Raſcal, that an old Hound would take Pf 
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ther, and leading the ſtaunch Hounds, ſo that 
all is Game that comes in their Way, tho 
at the ſame Time, I would have thought it at 
eaſy Matter, to have made thoſe ſix Couple, 
as ſtaunch as my own in a Month's time, az 
thus, to take a Couple or two of them a 
one Time, and Traſh them very heavy, ſe 
as they can ſcarce keep Company, only fc. Hun 
low the ſtaunch Hounds, and you'l not fi I 
them ſo ready to change, or run Raſca ple 
haye a Man or two well mounted to Rate 
them ſeverely with the Whip, and Word a 
I told you before, and hark them to the Cry, 
if they tire, or weary while your ſtaunch 
Hounds run right, then untraſh them, but 
not that they be able to lead, but oaly 
lighten them ſo, as that they may be ableto 
keep Company, when the Buck is kilFd 
ward them very kindly, holding the Head of 
the Deer up before them, Encouraging, and 
Cieriſhing them, bold the Mouth of the 
Deer to them to ſmell at, which when rn 
down, and took alive is a very good Way tt 
learn a voung Hound tc know the Scent, tha 
is, to run by the ſmell of his Breath, whic 
is one chĩef Cauſe of a/ ſtaunch Hound's hok 
ing, er ſticking to 2 run Deer, and like vi- 
at the long hair that is at the end of his PR 
le, which is the great Cauſe of 2 Hovnd's 0 fix Ct 
ſtinguiſning bet ixt the Scent of a Male, au £2upl 
| Fem: 
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) thy Female deer, for the ſoent of the Pizle of a 
the  Male-deer,as well as of the Breath,doth very 
; much differ from that of a Female, and like- 
wiſe the older a Stag, jor Buck is, the ſooner 
he is in Seaſon, and the ſooner in Seaſon, the 
ſooner Ramp, and ſtrong in his Breath, and 
Pizle, which is the Cauſe of a ſtaunch Hounds, 
Hunting an old Deer, rather than a young. 

To return to ſhew the making the ſix Cou- 
ple of Hounds aforeſaid ſtaunch, after Hunt- 
ing the two Couple traſh'd with your ſtaunch 
Hounds two or three Times, you'l find them 
as ſtaunch as your own, then take out two 
Couple more of them, and deal with them 
as with the firſt, and ſo conſequently with 
them all, but never expect to have a right 
ſtaunch Hound till you have him ſeverely Ti- 
red, which you cannot well do without traſn- 
ing him, or elſe abuſing your ſtaunch Hounds 
by fo much Hunting. 

Obſerve that the rudeſt Hounds that are 
(after being two or three Times ſeverely 
Wearied,and kept in to the ſtaunch Hounds, 
to the death of two or three Brace of Bucks, 
and rewarded as aforeſaid) will be as unwil- 


A. zun 
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run three or four Hours that the Fire- edge 
or top Metile is off them, then bring ou 
your ſtaunch Hounds, and Manage them a 
aforeſaid. 

Another Obſervation is, Never to lets 
Hound that you intend to Hunt in a Park or 
Forreſt, have the Blood or Reward of a Dee 
till he run for it, and if poſſible, let him be 
weary or tired before he e ver come to the 
Death ofa Deer; for to give a Hound at the 
Fall of a Deer a Reward before he hath 
for it, is the way to make him ten fold more 
rude and forward to run any Deer that 
comes in his Way; tho” I have ſeen goed ol 
Huntſmen have two or three Couple of young 
- Hounds led to and fro in a Park while a Bud 
was a Hunting, and when run down, brougt 
them to the Deer, and rewarded them ve 
plentifully; but upon my Word it's a wrong 
Method. ä i 
When your Hounds are become rig 
| Raunch by ſore Hunting, fail not when tl 
Kill to reward them gratefully ; cut off hi 
Head with a large piece of his Neck, ſcorei 
and ſcurchit with your Knife, rub it full« 
the hot Blood, and holding the Head by tl 
Beams, let your Hounds pull, and tear aw i 
all the Fleſh ; if his Head be tender, cut ol 
the Tenderling, and give them wer Bread o 

Cheeſe in the Moiſture or Froth \* 

| out 
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Mouth, and give them alſo his Paunch, Liver 
and Blood, e 
Remember that you can never be too kind, 
nor reward a Hound too well when he ſticks 
to his Game, hunts well, and performs his 
Buſineſs right; nor can you reaſonably be 
zoo churliſh to a Hound, or Whip him 100 
much when he commits a Fault: Never let 
your Hounds hunt a Fawn or Female-Deer, 
for in June Hounds are apt to hunt Does, by 
Reaſon of the Perſay that falls from them 
iter their Fawning, as alſo the Milk that 
falls when they run and ſtrain themſelves; 
another Reaſon is, That the Scent of a Male- 
© Deer at that Time, differs not mach from 
mat of a Doe, till his Head begin to grow 
hard, his Neck to ſwell a little, and his Cou- 
rage to move him, then his Scent is very 

ſtrong and rammiſh, as alſo his Piſs : Thiak 
it net ſtrange to-ſee a ſtaunch Hound change 
bis Game in the latter End of September, for 
after Holyrood which is the 14th of September, 
the old Deer are ſo vigorous at Rut, that 
they Sweat, and are blawn like a hunted Deer, 
and have the ſame Scent, fo that | have ſeen 
very good ſtaunch Hounds frequently change 
ina Park, where there was plenty of old 
cut o Deer in the latter End of September. 


Mouth B VU Ci 
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BUCK-HUNTING 
im a Park: 


" A Sto Hunting a Buck in a Park, iti 
* what every Pretender can perform, i 
he has ſtaunch Hounds; for they are not 
troubled with finding, nor can they (without 
being very unmindful of their Buſineſs) loſe 
a Deer, and if they do loſe him, Parks are 
commonly ſach ſort of Ground as that you 
cannot fail to find him again : The chief Mat- 
ter of a Keeper or Huntſman to obſerve in 
Hunting in a Park, is, Not to let many Hounds 
run, Which withom great Care and Pains, 
never fails to change, breed Confuſion, and 
ſpoil Sport: likewiſe to Mark the Buck a 
his firſt Rouzing, what fort of Head he bears, 
that he may know him again upon any Sight 
when he Herds; but if you hunt many Hounds, 
fail not to Trafh all thoſe that are not itaunch, 
and to that Degree, as to bring them begeath 
the Speed of your ſtaunch, Hounds, and to 
have ſeveral Men both on Horſe-back anda 
Foot, with good Whips, and each a pair of 
Couples at his Bel:; ſo that when any of your 

| young 
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young Hounds change, who ever is next . 
them, muſt ſpare no Pains to Rate them, and 
alight, and Couple them, and beat them ſe- 
yerely, {5 as they ſhall have Canſe to remem- 
ber ity continually Rating them with the 
Word Warr Raſcal; and *vhen you have beat 
them ſufficiently, lead them towards the 
ſtaunch Hounds which hunt right, and when 
you can do it, hark them into the Cry: There 
is no Difficulty in this Sort of Hunting, o- 
ther than Changing; for Parks are generally 
ſo, as a Man may ride to ſee his Hounds 
hunt, and likewiſe to ſee which way the Buck 
Heads when he Herds and breaks Herd : 
Good ſtaunch Park Hounds will (when a Deer 
comes to the Herd} caſt up, and try round 
the Herd by their Noſes, and if they find the 
Deer not gone off. will pick it towards the 
Herd; but your rude young Hounds will run 
Riot, that is, violently at View into the Herd, 
and ſo every Hound have 4 ſeveral Deer; in 
fuch a Caſe, one Man muſt mind the hunted. 
Deer, and the reſt muſt rate the Hounds ; 
and if he who obſerves the hunted Deer, ſees 
him break Herd, and either fink or go off 
alone to ſome Covert, there let him ſtand 
and Hollow, and blow his Horn to call the 
Hounds and Hantſmen; if any ſtaunch Hound 
comes to him, and the Deer he gone off, then 
let him lay on the Hound, and bearing him, 

as 
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wing, Blowing, and Eacouraging this Hound 
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as alſo the Keeper's or Huntſman's Holle: 


will be a means to bring the other Hounds 


aud Huntſmen in; if a Deer be ſank in your 


Sight, then do not lay on the Hound till the 
other Hoands and Huniſmen be aſſembled, 
and go back with the Hoands to where he 


broke Herd or Singled, and lay them on, and 


try if they will undertake it, fo as to Hum 
him to where he is Sunk, and Imprime him 


themſelves, and ſo you ſhall retrive your 


Paſtime again. 

When a hunted Deer that is blown comes 
into a Herd, they commonly puſk at him, and 
beat him; but ſometimes it happens that # 
hunted Deer will keep Herd a great while 
their common Way of breaking H 
is, when the Herd runs through any rank 
Covert, or Field of Ruſhes, or Corn where 
the hunted Deer will hold dowa his Head, 
and run about a Perch and ſometimes more 
out of the Way of the Herd, that is, to one 
ſide, and fo ſiak, or ſometimes he will ſiak 
juſt among the Herd, if in ſuch Covert as 


aforeſaid, and if he do ſink fo, obſerve the 
Herd, and you ſhall fee them ſtart off on 


every fide: I Bave ſeen a Buck break Herd, 
and go off in open plaia Ground and none of 
the Herd follow him, but that ſeldom hap- 
pens; I have ſeen a Deer, that in running 
| over 
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aver a Brook or River, hath flip't vp or 
down the Water, and let the Herd go fer- 
wards; fometimes it happens (as I have often 
ſeen) that a Buck when he bath hroke Herd, 
will run to the Pale or Wall, and beat it along 
till he find ſome low Place where he will 
leap over, and ſo break Park; and if he hath 
ever been uſed abroad out of the Park befor 
he will run a Ring or two in the Groy 
where he hath been accuſtom'd to, and if he. 
finds the Hounds ro ſtick to him, will be 
apt to come back into the Park, and make 
that his laſt Refuge; but if you can turn or 
baulk him once or twice from coming into 
the Park, or beat him further than the 
Ground he is acquainted with, it's ten to one 
he takes a Head, and regards no more turning, 
back to the Park; if ſo, keep as near to your 
Hounds as you can, for a Buck when he runs 
ſo, will uſe a great deal of Croſling and Doub- 
ling, and not run . without regard to what 
is before him ( as the Stag doth) but will 
keep the moſt obſcure Ground, and make a 
Head, run upon High-ways, and beat Soil, ſo 
that the Help of a Huntſman will be requiſite, 
and he muſt of neceſſity Ride then, becauſe he 
may expect the Fall of the Deer every Minute, 
and may be ſure he will never return to the 
Park, eſpecially if it be open plain Country 
without Covert, ' , * 
x 


| ( vio C is 
It is a great Chance if ever a Fallow-Deep 


run further than his Knowledge, in a Country 
where there is Plenty of Covert; whens 
Beer by Chance or otherwiſe gets out of 4 
Park, and ſometimes runs five or fix Mies in 
* a plain Country, if he comes to any Covert 
where he doth fink, or halt for one half Hour, 
when rouzed again, he iafallibly comes the 
ſame way back, if not blanched or beat out 
of his Way; and if he lie as aforeſaid in any 
Covert or Corn till Night, he will certaialy 
of himſelf come the ſame way home, unleſs in 
Rut Time. | 
Here note, That if a Park lye in a Country 
where it is ſurrounded with Covert, you cat 
never loſe your Deer unleſs they be Killed 
or Stollen, for if they be beat out by Hunting 
or otherwiſe, they*il be apt to come home 
the firſt Night after, or if not, the firſt Di- 
ſturbance they meet with abroad, they wil 
not til to come ſtraight Home agaia : But # 
| your Park be in a plain Country where there 
is no Covert, if your Deer chance to be bea 
out of the Park, and chaſed two or three 
Fields breadth from it, it's ten to one if ever 
they all return ſafe to the Park; for 1 have 
| known Deer often run ten or twelve Miles ¶ came 
from a Park, and kind by Maſtiffs, Spaaiels, I findi; 
and Cur-dogs, in ſuch a Caſe every one chat N lowi 
ſees a Deer will hollow, if not ſei a Dog, at ¶ rug 
im; 


aniels, 
e chat 
og at 

him; 


| . 

um; and as he paſſes one he comes to ano- 
ther, as a Souldier running the Gantlet; ſo 
that pnleſs when the Corn is high, he is 
certainly kill'd, or beat out of his Knowledge 
ſo far, that it is ten to one, he ſhall never re- 
turn, tho? a Fallow-deer hath a ſtrange Know- 
ledge of finding the Ground where he was 
bred. | | 

I once took ten Brace of Deer in Port more 
Park for Sir John Mc gill, hoodwink'd them, 
and pat them into cloſe Waggoas made for 
that Purpoſe, and ſent them to the County 
of Down to Sir John's Park, and in four Days 
aer, one of the ſame Deer was at his own 
Ground in Portmore, and in three Weeks 
Time, we had three Brace of the ſame Deer 
at home in Portmore Park, altho* the Parks 
were twelve Miles diſtant from each other, I 
likewiſe took five Brace of Deer in Portmore 
Park for Sir Arthur Romden, to put in a little 
Paddock he had at Moyra, about forr Miles 
diſtant from where the ſaid five Brace were 
taken, three Brace of which came - back into 
the Park in a Month after they were deliver- 
ed, tho” they were carried in Waggons, and 
hoodwink'd as aforeſaid, the other to Brace 
came back within two Miles of the Park, and 
finding Covert, l1y there till the Summer fol- 
lowing, and when | hunted them, one Brace 


run back towards the Paddock, and run 
there- 
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| thereabouts they were EY the other 


into Portmore Park, from whence 
= * ſt taken. 

thin dave here wrote what is Cuſiicien 
to inſtru& Any reaſonable Man who loves the 
Sport of Buck-hunting in a Park; tho no- 
thing, but what is from Obſerygtions made 
out of my owa Practice; now t& what | 
have obſerved in Buck-huating abroad, or u 
large in a Mountain, a Champion Country, 
or in a low Boggy feany Country. 


BUCK-HUNT INC 


at large. 


a: Mountain, Plain, Champion, Bogg 
or fenny Country, where Deer are nd 
plenty, reuzag or finding a Buck is 
greateſt Difficulty, therefore you have 


; ting and Killing them. Firſt, If ina Mou 
tain, keep your Hounds all Coupled and Hat 
led, except a Couple or Two which you a; 
ſure are ſtaunch and good Finders, which you 
muſt keep with you, leaving the otbe 
Hounds with ſame of the Company, when 
you muſt " eppolnt to go to the moſt — 


my Obſervations and Methods I uſed in Huff 
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Place: for the hearing and ſeeing what you 
do; if there he ſeveral Mountains together, it 
would de better to divide your Hounds, and 
place them on the Tops of the adjacent 
Mountains, where you have moſt reaſon to 
believe the Buck will run to, when rouzed, 
and with the moft Advantage of the Wind, 
for to hear and ſee what you do with the 
finders, and alſo place them as much as you 
an to have a proſpect of the great and little 
Rivers that deſcend off the Mountains. 

If it be in ſay, 'Fune, or Faly, you have 
ly — View _ Fewmets 10 _ —_ 
, bot you muſt inform our ſelf by t 
Nople living near dhe Mountains, where 
here is Flax or Peaſe ſown near, or where the 
rn - fields or Meadows are, that the Deer 
to come down to, in the Night time to 
Wike their Feed (for tho? the Red+Deer will 

thoſe three Months -aforefaid keep the 
in Mountain both Night and Day, without co- 


he "Wop, down to ſeek better Feed than he finds 
"Wire ) yer a Buck will generally come down 
the Skirt of the Mountain to feed on good 
F Peas, that is commonly within Corn- fields, 
rs en the tender Blades of young Corn, and 

1M they find any Peaſe or Flax, they will not 
a to be in it every Nigbt; fo that I have 


Ren found by the View or Fewmiſhing in 


. 1Places; where the old Deer took their 
_ Feed 


— 


old Deer, is a blunt Ven; for tho' a 


—äũ — — — 


inte , 
Feed, and ſo have hunted them from the 2n © 
Feed to their Lair, which is for the mal bety 
Part on the very extreme Top of the Mom Brea 


rain ; as ta the View, the cei tain Mark of u 'n 
View and ſhatp at the Point, yet it is to of fron 
doubted; but a large blunt Yiew never faik Ih 
It the hinder-Fouot tread a little ſhort of the 
fore-Fook, it is a Token of an old Fat Dee 
as to his Fewmets they will be large, mei Houn 
and guilded. ſhe is 
If you are finding in the latter End of . 2 
Auguſt, or September, then the Country- pec 
or Inhabitants thereabouts, will tell you (from | 
their Heads where the old Deer lies; or feel{makes 
and then von have their Fraying-ſtocks ue beit 
Treating · ylaces, which are very good Marks ole ! 
find an old Deer by; beſide in the wha Di 
Months laſt mentioned, there is no But 
Hound but will be apter to hunt an 
Deer than any other, becauſe after they 
their Heads, they have a clear different 
(their Piſs which is the chief Thing that | 
a Hound diſtinguiſheth an old Deer by) is, cu 
comethen veryſtrong and rammiſh,ſo is eveſouth, 
Part of him, but his Piſs often hitts his Lee Br 
and falls into his View; as alſo his Hair%0th | 
long Penn chat hangs from his Pizle, dove Hot 
hit on Sticks, long Graſs, Fern, Corn, Nad rub 
Rufh:s, and leaves a Scent there, by wu ve hin 
- | 
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an old Hound that's ſtaunch, doth diſtinguiſh 
betwixt an old and young Deer, his 
Breath is alſo very ſtroog and ramiſh ; a 
young Deer is not ſo ſoon in Courage as an 
rfl old, and conſequently his Scent not ſo ſoon 

trong and ramiſh. . 3 
. | have had a very good Buck Hound that 
vl would in May and June in finding, often 
«i hunt a Doe, but that which makes a Buck- 
Hound do ſo, is, After a Doe hath Fawn'd, 
ſhe is apt for three or four Days to drop Par- 
of , and likewiſe before the Fawn grows 
wil trong to Suck her well, ber Milk wil} dro 
from her when ſhe walks or runs, both whi 
or feel makes ber ſcent ſtrong ; ſo that this is nos 
to be thought ſtrange, the Scent of a Buck in 
thoſe Months, being yet no ſtronger than that 
Na Doe; the old Hound is a little uncertain 
a finding in theſe Months, and for the afore- 
id Reaſons covets to Hunt the Dbe : But 
ge very beſt way to amend that Fault in ſuch 
Hound, or any Hound that covers to hunt 
Female deer, is, whena Buck is down before 
ou, cut his Throat, call the Hound to his 
outh, and let him ſmell his Breath, and 
Make Bread or Cheeſe, and put it in the Buck's 
Mouth (while he is yet living) and give it to 
e Hound, and let him ſmell at his Pizle, 
ad rub Cheeſe or Bread on his Pizle, and 
Nie him to eat; = cut off his r 
2 1 
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if his ead be tender, and give him to eat; 
likewiſe cut off his Head, and Jet him pull firk 
at the Roots or remains that are left of his 
Tenderlings ; & then turn the Head, and lay; 
him take Satisfaction of it, and forget not 1 
clap, cheriſh, and eũcourage him, with ſuch 
Words as you uſe to your Hound in finding, 
and by doing ſo two or three Times, you 
will find bim-to amend his Faults. This hal 
been more proper in the Chapter of Entring 
and making of Hounds, but will not com 
amiſs here. 

As to the Purpoſe of Finding, I have found 
in the little Tufts of Fern growing by -the 
ſides of little Brooks, wherein the Water de 
ſcends fram the Mountains, and often tht 
Bucks will (as the Stag) lodge in the mol 
rocky Parts of the Mountain, where it! 
very rough with great large Rocks and Ston 
and when the Corn grows hard in Auguſt a 
September, they will lodge in rank Corn, 
they find any near the Skirt of the Mountait 


Blow and Hollow, to give Notice to yol 

Company with the coupled Hounds, and kee 

as cloſe to your Hounds as poſſible you cat 

for after a Buck runs a Ring in the Mountait 

and finds the Hounds ſtick to- him, he wil 

certainly fall from the Mountain, and if . 
it is ten ro one, if eyer he returns to tht 
heigh 
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height of the Mountain again, but will rather 
keep down the Water while he is able, or 
ad al mn about or near the Skirt of the Mountain ; 
nd la if he know of any Covert near, he will be 
nor t to run to it; one of thoſe Deer do ge- 
h ſuch 
od; nerally run hard, and make brave Sport after 

ny they come off the Mountain; for they are 
* ** rarely or never ſo high Veniſon as a Buck that 
us nun ies in a low fenny Country, by Reaſon the 
ary Mountain being a barren Soil, doth not afford 
con good Graſs, nor do they get any Corn 

cond without guing a Mile or two for it; as alſo 
, ben Deer lie in a Mountain, they lie more 
by 4 open aud in fear, continually gazing and loo- 
e. 1 Klag about them: Some Men in Erpland, or 
en 1 other Places unto whnſe Hands this may 
ie mov come, will think is ſtrange to hear of Deer 
Te Wy being wild in a Mountain; tho' in Ireland, 
R_ and eſpecially in the North Part of it, it is 
guſt a 
or, | 
ouUntail 


eat; 


U firſ 


of his 


common to have both Red, and Fallow- Deer 
wid, and hath been ſo in all Ages paſt; as 
allo in che low Grounds where are any gieat 


Ze his, Coverts, as there is almoſt in every Part 
to 8 "Fthereof : And ia the late War of 88, the moſt 
— k of the Parks in Ireland were broke, and the 


Deer beat out into the Country; ſo that after 
the Peace there was barely any place, either 
Mountain or Low- land that had not Plenty ot 
fallow Deer, altho now they are almoſt all 
deſtroyed. 


{ountail 
he wil 
nd if fc 


s to tht 
heigh 
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Of Finding a BUCK 
a plain open Country. 


T? the Month of May, June, and July, t 
Buck lies commonly in litile Coppices 
Fryths of Covert, that are incloſed with 
Corn-fields, where Briars, Thorns, Hale, 
other ſuch like Wood grows as alſo, hiy 
Graſs and Fern; but when Farmers do beg 
to cut Hay, then Children do likewiſe beg 
to go into ſuch Places ro gather Nuts 
Berries, both which annoy them, and t! 
they will commonly in Auguſt and Sept 
lodge in the rankeſt and higheſt Corn tha 
near them : You muſt uncouple your Finde 
that are ſtaunch, and order your other Hou: 
o be harled and led, ſo as that they do nt 
angoy you in Finding; the Reaſan for le 
ding them, is, That when your Finders 
Challenge or Cry the Same, or when you 
courage your Finders ; thoſe Houncs 
Couples will run and hunt the firſt Game 8h 
croſe, and ſo by Rating them, you Dilce 
rage your Finders, ſo that perhaps they 

not go from your Foot; but the beſt way 


— 
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to have them harled and led as aforeſaid; and 
to follow within two or three hundred Paces 
of him who goes with the Finders, and when 
he hath rouzed the Back then he gives the 
View, Hollow and Recheat to the Finders, 
and let that be the Orders for him who is 
with the other Hounds to uncouple and hark 
them to the Cry: Sometimes it happeas that 
the Buck when rouzed, comes directly on or 
near thoſe with the other Hounds, if ſo, by 
so means uncouple a Hound till the Finders 
or ſtaunch Hounds be come up, and paſt, and 
men Jay on your other Hounds in theRear qui- 
metly, without Whooping or Hollowing, and 
be ſure tohave them Traſhed, ſo as your 
ſtaunch Hounds can lead, and then you cannot 
fail co compleat your Sport: The Buck 
commonly (if not too mach afft ighted ar 
firſt) will run a Ring or two about where 
be is rduzed, and when he finds the Hounds 
ſtick to him, if he have Knowledge of any o- 
ther Ground, he will be likely to make to- 
do yards it, and run there a while, but finding 
3" Eaſe there, will be apt (if able) to come 
back again; le; him run where he will, if 
you find the Hounds keep together and mind 
their hunting : Then come near them, and 
encourage them, both hy your Voice and 
Diſc Horn, and if your Horſe be able, ſtick to 
hey H 4 them 
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them till they fniſn their Work, and by your 
Hounds hunting in the latter End of a Chaſe, 
you may 27 7 which are the beſt Soil- hound 
and the moſt ſteady Hunter s. 


Of Finding and Hunting « 
BUCK in a lou bogy 
fenny Country. 


Irſt as to Finding; Cauſe all ycur Hound: 
except your ſtaunch Finders, to be har- 
led and led two or three hundred Paces be- 
hind you as aforeſaid, and ſo go on Foot with 
ſuch Hounds as you can deper d on for Fin. 
ding; for in ſuch Grounds as great Coverts 
of Aſh, Alders, Birch, Mazle and Thor, 
where the Ground is very Wet, a Buck wil 
often lodge in the very Heart of ſuch a Co- 
vert, upon ſuch a Root as lies dry abs7e the 
Bog or Water, in the Months of May, Jun 
and July, but let him lodge where he will, 
"he will be in Corn-fields, or Meadows, 
Peaſe, or Flax, te take his Feed every 
Night: 


The 
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The Buck loves to feed on the Tender 
Blades of Oats and Barley, when firſt come 
above Ground, but after ii begins to grow 
and ſpindle, he'll touch it no more, only he 
loves the Oats extreamly when ripe ; he al- 
ſo will feed on Wheat, when it's ripe, and 
loves Peaſe and Flax very well, when the 
Corn grows high, the Buck will leave the 
Covert and lye in the Corn, that being a 
Place of leaſt Diſturbance: I have known a 
Buck to lodge in Wheat that hath been ſur- 
rounded with a large rank Covert, inform 
your ſelf by the neighbouring People which 
Coverts the Buck uſes moſt, and then go to 
the Ground where you ſee the beſt Feed ac- 
cording to the Seaſon of the Year, and where 
it is leaſt diſturb'd with People, and there 
Uncouple ycur Finders, and it they Flouriſh 
ot Cry any thing, take Pains to find the View, 
by which you may immediately know what 
ſort of Deer it is, if in Auguſt or September, 
you'll find their Fraying-ſtoc te, likewiſe their 
Treating Places which axe commonly where a 
Coal-pit hath been burn'd, or in a Corn- field 
at the ſide of ſome Buſh, or where the Earth 
hath been ſcr2wed or floated cif, and ſome- 
times where Flax hath been puli*d, and the 
Ground left Bare, this place will be all beat 
and trod with their Feet and ſcraped Bare, 
like a Floor; as to their Frayirs- ſtecłs they arc 
com- 
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commonly ſmall Sticks left growing in the 
fide of ſome Copſe; they beat the Bark off, 
whatever ſtick they Fray on, ſo that you 
may ſce it white or red a great Way off, 
when you find either the Fraying-ftock or 
Treating-place, obſerve the View ſtill, for 
that is the moſt infallible Mark to know if it 
hath been an old Deer or not, if you find a 

ood View, tao? it be old that your Hounds 

2 not Cry it, yet never deſpair to find the 
Buck by trying all the moſt likely Ground 
near the Place, both where he might feed or 
lodge, and if that fail, to take a Wider com- 
paſs and try further, having ſtaunch Hounds, 
you caunot fail to find a Buck, if in the Coun- 
try, near where you are, for a good tender 
Noſed Hound that is ſtaunch will hunt and 
cry where a Buck hath taken his Feed till 
twelve of the Clock, if the Weather be Sea. 
ſonable and ſometimes a Hound will flouriſh 
and take it off the Branches, when he will not 
Cry it; be careful to fiad the View, and fo 
work forwards * An old Deer doth often 
keep a Pricket, Sorel, or Sore with him, and 
in hunting a Buck to his Lair, you muſt ob- 
ſerve by the View and by the Hounds hunt- 
ing ſeveral Ways, whether there are more 
than one - I have ſeen when a youngDeer hath 
been lodged with an old Deer in a Ficld of 


Corn, that the young Dcer hath rouz d, hr 
an 
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and leapt before the Hounds round the 


Field, came back to the Lair and ſtood ſtill 
till che Hounds came ſo near, that they rouz- 
ed the old Deer; ſeveraltimes young Huntſ- 
men are deceived ſo by rouzing the young 
Deer and leaving the old. Note, that a 
young Deer does generally ſtand when le 
Rouzeth, it he have any old Deer with him, 
or if the Hounds come ſuddenly on him, when 
he hagh run a little from the Place, he will 
ſtand and look back, all theſeare certain To- 
kens that he hath Company, and if ſo it is 
certainly an old Deer, for when it happens 
that an old Deec rouzeth firſt C unleſs a 
Houad be very near him) he will not go a- 
way without the young Deer, but will bear 
him up with his Head before he goes cff, 
when a Brace of Deer ſo rouzeth together, it 
it de in May, June, or July, it's great Ha- 
zard, but the old Dzer will give the flip if 
he can, but if Auguſt or September, then 
ſtaunch Hounds will not run the young deer, 
and quit the old, but be it when it will, if ycu 
can come ia with your Horſe in any Ground, 
what ever, ride at them, and endeaveur to 
part them, and if you part them, or ſee them 
at any time parted, ride in as faſt as Poſſible, 
leſt the Hounds or any of them ſhould run 
the young Deer, it you keep ncar the Hounds 
you will be likely ro know when they pes 

eicher 
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either by the ſight of the Deer, or by the Cry 
of the running of the Hounds ; for Note, 
that Hounds drive harder when there is a 
Brace of Deer before them, than when a fin- 
gle one, if the old Dꝛer lead, the young 
Deer wi!l nos Commonly leave him, but if 
the young Deer lead, beſure the old Deer will 
give the flip ia ſome Brake or Covert, and ſo 
let the young Deer go on, I have. known 
when an old Deer and a young Deer have run 
together ſo for half an hour, and ſtood ina 
little Thicke: when the Hounds was juſt 
coming up to them, and the young Deer 
would not go, but ſtand there to wait the 

old Deer's Motion, and ſeen the old Deer 
give the Younger a Puſh with his Head, juſt 
whea the Hounds were in ſight, and fo he 
went off out of the Thicket, or Buſh in 
View of the Hounds, the old Deer ſee- 
ing the Hounls go by, did fink there 
himſelf, and there lay till I rode and rated 
the Hounds, came hack with them, im- 
prim'd him and kill'd him in a Miles running: 
As for Changiz7, it's not much to he fear'd 
in uch a Country, for no old ſtaunch Hound 
will leave a heavy blown Deer to run a freſh 
Raſcal Deer, however if you can, keep neat 
your Hounds, and then no Miſtake can hap- 
pen, but you will immediately apprehend it, 


panion, I ran betwixt him and the Covert 
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by your Hounds, and ſo amend it; the ſoon- 
er the better. | 

I was once hunting a Buck, or trying to find 
one, and ia a little Copſe of Covert within a 
Corn Field, my Hounds cry'd ſdmething ve- 
ry merrily, 1 did believe it to be a Buck, 
and ſo I alighted and run near the Hounds 
where I found the View, which | was cer- 
tain was cf an old Buck, I had but four Cou- 
ple of Hounds which really (if good)are bet- 
ter for killing or finding than twenty Couple; 
they were all ſtaunch and Uncoupled for fin- 
ding, I encouraged the Hounds, and in the 
Copſe they rouzed a Sore; I being in the 
Edge of the Copſe did ſee the Deer when 
roxz d to ſet up his Single, and Penn, and look 
behind him, which was a certain Mark that 
he had Company; he ran out at the farther 
End of the Covert, not leaving the Ficld, but 
was coming back into the Covert again, 
where he was rouzed.; by this his Behaviour 
I ſatisfied my felt that he had an older Com- 


and rated the Hovads, he would not with all 
that Diſturbance be beaten out of the Field, 
but went a little further and came into the 
Covert, I going with my Hounds into the 
Covert did ſee the fame Sore come running 
up the Covert a little before me, I having the 
Hounds with me, ſtood a little to n - 
* wha 
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what was beſt to do, being ſurprized to ſee 
the ſame Deer there again, but ſoon ima. 
gined that he was going to where he was rou- 
zed; 101 kept fight of him till he went to 
the Place where the old Deer Jay, where be 
ſhaked his Single and ſank a little aſide from 
the old Deer, Ihollowed, a Gentleman that 
was with me and myboycameto mezl told the 
Gentleman how the Matter was, we conclud- 
ed to Couple up the Hounds, and they held 
them, | went in to the Copſe where I ſaw the 
Deer ſink and did ſee the old Deer's head, 
ſo 1 endeavoured to rouze him and leave the 
young Deer to be rouzedand beatup theyoung 
Deer with his Head and away they went to- 
gether I uncoupled my Hounds and carried 
them to the old Buck'sLair,and led them 'on 
ſoftely and got to my Horſe, the old Deer 
led a Mile or more, and then having a mint 
to give the Slip, he lex the young Deer lead, 
which when 1 obſerved Irode near, and ſeeiop 
them head to croſs a River, io a little Co- 
vert, that was beyond the River, I got over 
the River between chem and the Covert, and 
there comes the young Deer ſingle, the 
Hounds came over the River; but miſſing F ning 
the old Deer they threw up and caſt back all, I be r 
but one Couple which I rated and fo I rode he 
down thinking he had been in ſome Fern that Hou 
was gfowing by the River's Side, * - man 
ounds 
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Hounds were caſting, I could not hit it, at 
length as | was drawing them round, one of 
them cry'd it down the River; the Buck had 
kept the Soil for near half a Mile and there 
had broke Water, and was ſunk in a Field of 
Corn near the River's Side, where we im- 
prim'd and kilYd him after with very good 
Sport. What I have ſaid is ſufficient to inform 
vou that it is neceſſary, that a Huntſman 
ſhould keep as near his Hounds as he can, for 
Nature hath taugbt a Deer ſeveral Sbifts, 
both in his Lodging and Hunting, if a Huntſ- 
man keep near his Hounds be will have ſome 
Knowledge (it any Experience) when his 
Hounds dochange,and by that Means he may 
the eaſier make a Recovery, and to the End 
that you may keep near your Hounds you 
ought to be well Mounted and to ride very 
Light in your Apparel, bota for your own & 
Horſe*s Eaſe, for if a Man have a'great deal of 
Cloaths on hir, he is notable to ride or run 
a Foot if occaſion ſerve, therefore in a Cap, 
W aiſt-coat, Breeches and a pair of light thin 
Boots ox rather Shocs, leſt he come to Ground 
where he cannot Ride, and muſt cruſt to run- 
ning on Foot, in a few Words he ought to 
be mounted and fixted in bis Apparel, as if 
he were to ride a Race, is he follow fleet 
Hounds in an inhabited Country where a 


man muſt ofteg light to leap overgreat mn 
an 
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and go over Boggs, and lead his Horſe 
likewiſe - a Keeper or Huntſman ovght to 
underſtand when and how to ride a Horſe, 
ſo as not to abuſe him and forget not, ſtil 
when Time. will allow to bear him, or in a 
hard Chaſe to eaſe him by alighting ſome- 
times,and running on Foog,or leading him up 
a Hill, which will be an Eaſe to you as well 
ax to your Horſe, as it is the Buſineſs of 2 
Huntſman to ride hard when there is Occaſi- 
2 ſoit is his Buſineſs not to ride hard but 
then. 

He cught to underſtand alſo the Keeping 
ofa Horſe ia good Plight,and to takeCare of 
him after fore Riding, both abroad in the 
Field and ax Home: I have ſeen a Horſe of 
twenty Pound Price, hung by a Huntſman at 
a Hedge-ſtake at the Death of a Deer, when 
- the Sweat hath been droping off him, with- 
out taking, Notice of him for half an hour, 
tilla!1 the Ceremony of the Fitath of a Deer 
hath been over, the Deer Paunched, and the 
Hounds Rewarded, and then the Horſe hath 
been ſo ſtiff that he could ſcarce go, which is 
dowa-right Myrder to a good Horſe, and 
really a great Pity to deal fo Careleſly with 
ſo noble a Creature A Huntſman ovght 
when he comes th at the fall ofa Deer, to 
leave his Horſe with ſome Man or Bay, if a- 
ny there, if none, to hold his Horſe Ä 

an 
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orſe | Hand and the Deer in the other, till ſome 
; to ff Perſon come to him, ſo as the Horſe may 
rſe, | move a little to keep up his Spirits, for any 
ſtill I reaſonable Man would take a great deal of 
in 2 Pains and Trouble upon him, rather than deal 
me- ſo ungratefully with ſo brave a Servant as 

u up good Horſe is. | 
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Next as touching the Cere- 
mony at the Death of a 


Deer. 


Hoever happens to be firſt in at the 
Fall of the Deer ought to ſeize him 
by the Beam and keep off the Hounds, gen- 

our, tly with the Word Warr Haunch, and hallow 

Deer || the Whoop to give Notice to the reſt of the 

1 the | Company if they chance to be out; then the 

hath | chief Keeper or Huntſman that is there 

ich is {| ovght to preſent a Knife to the firſt Gentle- 
and [man that comes ia at the fall to cut his 
with | Throat, then to call the Hounds to the 
ght Blood, and if any of the Company be yet 

„to [out, to touch his Horn, and hallow to call 
if a- them in, next the chief Keeper or Huntſman 

n one [aforeſaid ought to preſent a Knife to the chief 

8 Perſon, 
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Perſon of Quality or Gentleman to take Say 
of the Deer, then paunch him and give the 
Hounds that, and then to ſtrip the skin off the 
Neck of the Buck and preſent his Hanger to 
third Gentleman to cut the Buck's Head off 
which ſhould be ſcored and ſcutched with: 
Knife, ſo as the Hounds may tear it off the 
Eaſier, and let one take it by the Beams and 
call all the Hounds to it hollowing and Es. 
couraging them, and while they are Pulling 
and Tearing, blow a Recheat to them to En. 
courage them, then the Keeper or Huntſma 
aforeſaid mould rake ſame of the Blood and 
offer it to every Gentleman to blood then 
withal, ſome will have it rad'd on their Face, 
others will wafh their Hands in it, then all the 
Gentlemen Keepers and Huntſmen t hat carr) 
Horns, ſtand round the Deer and blow the 
Death or Mort, and all at once give theWhog, 
Hallem, then the Keeper or Huntſman afore- 
ſaid, muſt wait on, or enquire of the Gen 
tleman whole Concern it is to diſpoſe of the 
Veniſon, to know where the Deer muſt be ca- 


ried, or how diſpoſed of, and order bis Boi G 
to take up the Deer on Horſe-back,and carr) 
him accotd ingly: As to the fine Morſels, vi 
The Tenderlings, (it his Head be tender) his 
Tongue, the Roots of his Ears, his Caul, hi 
Dulcers, his Hinch- pin, and part of his Lv 
la] keing a 


— — 
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lap em up in a clean Handkerchiff. I have 
wrote a great deal in Relation to Buck-hun- 
ting, and do aſſure yon, | have had a great 
deal of Practice in it, of which I have here 
fhew'd you ſome Inſtances, and might have 
mentioned a great many more, but fear I 
have been too tedious already, PII only tell 
you, That I have wrote you general Rules 
for the Finding, Hunting, and Killing of a Buck, 
eicher in a Park or Country, or out-lyin 
Deer, which ſometimes makes very g 
Sport: Tho' I have wrote general Rules, 
yet it is Impoſſible for me or any living, to 
give a particular Account of every Loſs or 
Defeat that a Keeper or Huntſman may meet 
with, or particular Remedys for ſuch Loſes, 
by reaſon of the Variableaeſs of the Place 
where they may happen to be, as the Situa- 
tion of the Ground, as Bogs, or Wood, Seas, 
Loughs or Rivers, or ſeveral other Occaſi- 
© ons ; as Cattle, Sheep, High-ways, Maſtiffes, 
and Cur-dogs, &c. All being left to the 
© Prattice, and Experience of the Ingenious 
Gentleman, Keeper or Huntſman that happens 
to be with the Hounds at ſuch loſs, there is 
Is, viz allo the Time of the Day, the Goodneſs or 
er) bylllneſs of the Weather, the Strength of the 
ud, hf Deer, the Condition of the Hounds to be 
s Lyveſconſidered. I ſaid Seas, Loughs, or Rivers, 

lag ſeeing a Buck to _ himſelf will beat Soil 
44 3 
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very much, and keep a River aigreat Way, 
finding it cooling and indeed Swimes — wo 
well, tho* Mr. Blome and other Authors ſay 
that a Buck will not beat Soil in ſo deep : 
Water, But on the contrary Bucks when 
hunted near the Sea - ſide frequently take Soil 
in the Sea; I have my ſelf been at the Hunting 
of ſeveral into the Sea, and does think be 
knows of no greater or deeper Water, as al. 
ſo Lough-Neah in the North of Ireland, which 
is ſaid to be one of the greateſt freſh Waters 
in Europe: where I have kilYd 500 Brace of 
Bucks, yea when hunted he would take 
Soil in it as frequently as in the leaſt Ri. 
ver. 

Note, That taking Soil in the Sea or a large 
open Lough, is a laſt Refuge, when a Deer 
can run no further, that the Hounds are in 
View or near it, or it happens ſometimes in 
a River; but when a Dear beats Soil in? 
River, being far before Hounds, it is poſitively I 
to cool himſeif ; and the Comfort he finds by 
the Coolneſs of the Water, doth ſometimes 
invite him to keep a River a great way; {9 
that by taking Soil, you ſometimes come 10 
a Loſs: If ſo, you muſt ſpare no Pains to 
make a Recovery, if it be ſuch Ground as 
that you cannot Ride, you muſt go on Foot 
Obſerve tkat Hounds do hunt or hit a cold 
Scent better in the Symmer-time in . 

than 
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15 than in open dry Plains, for ſeveral Reaſons; 
erty The Covert is moiſt and cool; the Wind is 


lay ¶ not ſo much to drive away the Scent ; as alſo 
5 the Deer hits the Buſhes and Branches as he 


goes along, alſo he commonly goes eaſier in 
Soil I Covert than on plain Ground, or perhaps 
un? I ftands to draw his Breath; if at a Loſs on 
de dry Ground, and you have Reaſon to think 
the Deer gone further orer ſome moiſt 
hich Ground or Covert, draw your Hounds for- 
ares I wards to the moiſt Ground and try them 
e of there, where perhaps you may find the View 
take (as much as the Convenience of the Place will 
R. Naow) draw your Hounds agaĩaſt the Wind; 
Agood Huntſman with three or four Couple 
large of good Hounds, does rarely or never loſe 
aBuck. Remember that every Huntſman 
ght to carry a Pair of Couples at his Belt, 
u Fleſt he have Occaſion for them to put oa a 
| in Bound to Rate, or correct him for a Fault, as 
tivel Bio to couple them up, if they change or run 
ds bY MCA or Riot. 
times 
y; i 
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To the Right Honorable 


THOMAS 


Lord B ARON of 


HOATH 


My Lord, | 

A Ltho' there be a great Heroic Gallantry 
in the Chace of the Stag, Buck, and Fox, 
yet, my Lord, 1 think there is a mellow Sweetneſs 
and kind friendly Chearfulneſs peculiar. to the 
Chace of an Hare, that nothing can Equal: In 
the Purſuit of the Stag, &c. we may obſerve the 
Hounds hunt with a kind of Rage and rapacious 
Fury; their Hair riſes upon their Backs, and 
the very Accents of their Mout hs are Fierce and 
Revengeful: Put in the Chace of the Hare, we 

I 4 hear 
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hear a more Melodious Harmony, They Flouriſh 
over the Scent, Double their Voices, and every 
way diſcover a more Generous Pleaſure: And 
as the Hounds, ſo the Huntſman too drink, in 4 
Delicious Recreation, that refreſhes the Blood, 
frees the Mind, and gives an Air of Pleaſantry 
to the whole Man: And my Lord, I make n 


Queſtion, but the curling Joys which your Lord- 
ſhip has lo often feaſted upon in this more than 
graceful Diverſion, have given you that green old 
Age which you now poſſeſs. 1 need not, my Lord, 
trace the Mazes of the Circling Hare, and run 
her through all the Meanders of her Foils and 
Doublings,your Lordſhip is able without a Clue to 
purſue her tro all ber Intricacies: The World 
ſpeaks loudly of your finiſhed Experience, and the 
— of yonr Labours proclaim your Drxterity 
on all the Difficulties of that entangled Chace : 
Hence it is, my Lord, I venture to take the 
boldneſs to affix your NAME to this Eſſay 
n Hare-Hunting, and like a Hare at Squat 
in 4 Buſh, Skulk under your Lor 


aſbip s Prote- 
ction, to ſave me from the rudeſt of all Huntſ- 
men (the Criticks) that are in Chace of me to run 
me down ;, I am 


My Lora, 
Your Lordſhip”s moſt 
Dutiful and 
obedrent Servant 
Arthur Stringer. 
Hare- 
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HARE-HUNTING: 


* 


HE Hare is a Creature that yields 
great Delight and Recreation to every 
Gentleman that uſeth io hunt her, for ſeve- 
ral Reaſous; the Firff is, That it is a Game 


eaſily found: for there is ſcarce any Place 


or Part of a Country but it hath Hares : The 
Second Reaſon is, That a Man may ( tho? in- 
differently Mounted) fee moſt of the Sport 
of running ber down. Thirdly, That a Hare 
hewing ſo many Squat Views, doth not only 
renew the Game, but alſo encourage both 
Hounds and Huntſmen. Foxrthly, That a 
Hare doth generally run the beſt ſort of 
Ground for Riding to ſee the Sport ; as alſo 
ſhe is apt to run Rings without flying very 
far, ſo that Foot-Mcn as well as Horſe-Men 
have Share of the Sport. A Gentleman that 
lives in a fiz Country for it, and hath a Pack 


of 
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of good Hounds, and doth run down the Hare 
fairly, hath excellent Diverſion, for if it be 
fairly done it is the fineſt of Huating. 

A Hound that hunts a Hare dexterouſly, Gam 
can never fail to hunt any other Game well, if Gent 
he be entred to it, and blaoded accordingly ; the i 
and truly in my Thoughts, Hare-hunting 
doth ſhew the goodneſs and excellency of a 
Hound, as much as any Game whatever ( un- 
leſs Hunting a Buck in a Park /&rwhereas ſome | —— 
Gentlemen love Stag-hunting, ſome Buck, 
ſome Fox-hunting, even ſo ſome love Hare- 
hunting ; and indeed the Pleaſure of Hunting 
any ſort of Game, is much the greater to 
every Geatleman, how much the more it lies 
contiguous or convenient to his Dwelling: 
As for Vinter-Hunting, there is the Fox, 
Hare, Martern, and Otter ; 2s to the two laſt, 
there are few Gentlemen that will paſs them, 
if they find them in a Morning : As to the 
Fox, he who lives in a Country where Foxes 
are plenty, ought for ſeveral Reaſons to hunt 
them ; Firſt, That the Fox is a more noble 
Chace than the Hare: Secondly, That in 
Hunting the Fox, you do good to your (elf, 
to your Neighbours or Tenants, and to the 
Country in general, by killing-ſdch a Ver- 
mine as is a nuſiance to the Neighbourhood 
where he frequents - But as for a Gentleman 


who lives in a Country where there is no 
Foxcs 
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Foxes, and yet a fine Country for Hare-hun- 
ting and plenty of Hares, it is certainly moſt 
for his Diverſion to hunt Hare, it being a 
Game that affords extraordinary Sport to any 
Gentleman that takes Delight in it, in regard 
ſhe is almoſt every where to be found, and 
that eaſily. 


THE 


NATURE 


OF A 


# A R E 


HE Hare is kindled or bred in every 
Month, from February till November, 
not that (I ſay) one Hare will have young 
Ones every of theſe Months, but I have 
known a Hare to have had young three times 
betwixt February and November. Her Young 
is call'd a Leveret till a Tear old, and then 
a Hare. When the Hare doth Gender, ſhe 
is a Bucking,and then they do reſort together, 
Qmetimes ⁊wo or three, or four Brace; where 
| 


| 
| 


| 
=. 
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I have ſeen them fight with each other ſeve. 
ral times, as alſo heard them Cry (when 
fighting) with a ſmall ſhrill Voice The 
Hare doth not lye, or fix with her Young, 
but comes to them, and gives them Suck, and 
ſo Covers them with Moſs, or Fogg. her own 
Furr, old Graſs, or what happens to be nigh 
the Place where ſhe hath them, if it be in an 
open plaia Country, and no Covert, they 
have their Young in old Caves, under hallow 
Stones, in the Bottoms of old Walls, 
or any ſuch like Hole, or Vault that 
ſhe can find in February, March, Avril, 
or May; in the other Months ſhe com- 
monly Breedeth or Kindleth in Meadows, or 
high rank Graſs, or lying rank Corn, Fern, 
or lying Ruſhes growing up againſt Hedge- 
bottoms 3; thoſe Hares that are bred in 
Vaults, Holes, and Caves in the four firſt 
Months (before the Graſs is grown) are the 
Hares which commonly when hunted do 
Vault, or tike Earth, it being Reaſonable 
they ſhould do ſo, conſidering them to be 
bred in the Earth, 2s certainly ſome of them 
are in thoſe Months aforeſaid. I once hap- 
pened to hunta Hare into an old Rabbit-hole, 


and with the help of a Briar, I got her pull'd 


out; about three Days after, I hunted ano- 
ther into the ſame Hole, but could not get 


her out, as I did the other; ſol got a * 
| and 


graun 
to wet 
believe 
ing, ſc 
ner, 1 
ation 
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and digg'd the Hole, and got her out, and 
found her Neſt, or Bed, where there had 
been young Ones, which I found by her Furr 
or Wool, and the old dry Graſs that were 
all mixed together in one part of the Hole. 
About tex Days after, I hunted another into 
the fame Hole (or the place where the Hole 
was) and ſhe having no Hole to fave her, the 
Hounds kilPd her, and I found all the Leaſe 
to be Leverets above ſix Months old, and did 
believe them to be kindled, or bred in that 
Hole, and all of one Age; I have hunted ſe- 
veral Hares into Holes, and Roots, and had 
ſeveral Reaſons to believe them all which do 
earth ſo, to have been bred in ſuch Places, 
and therefore, I do not thiok it ſtrange, thar 
being the true Reaſon of it. The Hare doth 
as much as ſhe can to keep her ſelf dry, cf+ 
pecially her Sides, her Belly, Lezgs, and 
feet; for which Reaſon ſhe commonly licks 
her ſelf dry and clean with her Tongue, be- 
fore ſhe goes to her Form, as elſo in wet 
Weather, ſhe takes her Reiicf in the Sides 
of High-ways, and in the bareſt Paſture- 
ground, or Fallow field, where ſhe need not 
to wet ber ſelf. As | look upon a Hare, or 
believe her to be the moſt innocent Beaſt liv- 
ing, ſo 1 am ſatisfied that Nature hath taught 
her, the moſt innocent Way of Self Preſer- 
ation; it being altogether Defenſive, and in 

no 
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no Meaſure Offenſive ; for her own Preſery: 
tion, it is named in three Particulars ; firf, 
Her Swiſt-runnng, 2dly, Her Doubling ;, ydh, 
Her Squatting, all which | am perſuaded are 
Natural, as | ſhall endeavour to prove in the 
following Diſcourſe, by ſeveral undenyable 
Arguments; As to her Smwiftne/s, None ( 
think) will deny it, to be the Work of Na. 
ture. Her Doubling, Squatting, and run- 
ning High-ways, when ſhe is hunted is ſaid 
by ſeveral Authors (who have wrote on this 
Subject) to be Craft, Subtilty and Policy, 
which truly is more than Experience can con- 
vince me off; for | never ſee any thing like 
Craſt, Subtilty, or Policy in a Hare, but 
what | may rather call Natural Innocence: 
And firſt, as to her Doubling, I ſay a Levee 
ret of ſix Months aid doth Double, and Squatt, 
and is as troubleſome for Hounds to Hunt, 
as an old Hare, as alſo obſerve a Hare when 
ſhe goes in a Morning from her Relief to her 
Form Unmoleſted, and you ſhall ſee her make 
more Doubles, than when running before 
Pack of Hounds ; as al h obſerve the Trace 
ofa Hare ia Snow, yea when going from 
her Form at Night to her Relief, and you 
Mall rad, that ſhe made more Doubles, than 
when hunted ; as alſo let any Man ſtart a 
Hire by Accident, when as his Plough, of 
ging 1m09797 bis Cruiile, aud do but * 

er; 
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her ; if ſhe go but half a Mile, you ſhall ſee 
her make ſeveral Doubles before ſhe Squat : 
| could write ſeveral Inſtances to prove that 
a Hare makes more Doubles when ſhe moves 
or runs of her ſelf without Moleſtation, than 
ſhe do#h when hunted ( eſpecially if ſhe be 
hard driven with Hounds) and as I did often 
obſerve, ſo l do conſtantly believe the Dou- 
bles of a Hare to be Natural, or Accidental, 
for, that a Hare doth not ſee well before her 
is 2 certain Truth, but rather better behind 
her, or to one ſide; for when a Hare is go- 
ing forwards, and ſees ſome Place behind 
her, that ſhe hath a mind to go to, ſhe turns 
ſtraight back, and ſo goes off at one ſide, to 
the Ground ſhe hath a mind to; ſhe being a 
Beaſt of the Night, who ſees not well in the 
Day, as alſo a Creature that hath no Way 


of Defence by fighting, or any other Way, 


but by running, theſe Occaſions her to be ve- 
ry Cowardly, or fearful, fo that ſhe know - 
ing that ſhe ſees better behind than before, 
ſhe is often coming Back, or Doubling, that 
ſhe may ſee if there be any thing to An noy, 
or fright her ; likewiſe what Gapp, or Mule- 
hill, or Covert, fhe hatha mind to go to, 
and truly the certairty of a Hare ſceing bet- 
ter behind than before her, doth (on due 
Conſideration) ſeem to be tl:e greateſt natu- 
ral Cauſe of her Doublirg ſo often; as for 
acci- 
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accidental Doubles, they are commonly oc; 
caſioned, by the Hare meeting of any Per. 
ſon in her running, or ſeeing ſome Tree, ot 
Buſh, or Cattle, or Sheep, or any thing elle 
that aftrights her, ſhe not ſeeing perfeQly 
rg her, occaſions her to turn ſtraight 
ack. 

As for Squatting of a Hare, there are m 
ſorts of Squazrs, one is when a Hare is ſo 
great a way before Hounds, that the Noiſe 
of them doth not Annoy her, and then ſhe 
finding no Diſturbance Squatts,and this Suqat 
is of the Nature of a Hare going to Form, 
and is generally made ia ſach a Place, as ſhe 
deſizns to fits in till Night, this ſore of Squat 
is not often in a High-way, but very often in 
Plow'd- ground, or in rough ſtonny Ground, 
or ia Covert, or at a Hege, or Wall-ſide, 
or in any other ſort of Ground, according 
to the Place that ſhe happens to be in when 
fhe czkes a Reſolution to reſt her ſelf, or on 
the top of 2 Ditch, or Bank where ſhe hath 
the benefit of the Sun to drie her (elf. The 
other Sort of Sqzat is, when Hounds ot 
Huntſmen are near the Hare, which is often 


occalioned by her Weakneſs, or being almoſt 
run down, and then ſhe will lye flat upon eſt 


the Earth in any Furcow, or in the Bottom of 
a Ditch, or ia any Hole in the ſide of a High- 


wWiy, ora the Bottom of a Wall, or any 
ſuch 


„ 
oc: ſoch like Place that is 1 Way, or ſome2 
Per. || times when a Hare is Doubling, or creeping 
, or || about, not far before the Hounds, upon the 
elſe Night of any Man, ſhe will lye flat down, 
«Aly | without Reſpect to the Place where ſhe hap- 
ight I pens to be when ſhe ſees the Man or 
Hounds. Or ſometimes, and the moſt fre- 
m ¶ quent Occaſion of a Hare's Squattirg is, when 
is ſo [ſhe is coming directl/ back upon the Way the 
iſe vent Zorwards, and the Hounds meeting her, 
he (to avoid them ) will creep a little aſide 
out of the Way, and ſo ſquatt till the Hounds 
paſs by, and it ſhe be not fore run, ſhe will be 
aptzo move as ſoon as the Hounds are paſt, 
but it ſhe be dead run, ſhe will be likely to 
ye at Squat till che Hounds run out the Dou- 
ble, and put her off this Squat z this happens 
often on a High-way, or any other ſors of 
round where a Hare is making a long 
Double when the Hounds are near her, or 
hen ſhe is met by ang thing that ſtops, or 
nghts her, and ſo turus her directly back 
pon the Hounds. 
As for her running the High-ways when 
unted, I believe it to be as natural, as any 
ding I have ſpoke off, for in wet Weather, 
& Corn, Graſs, or Ruſhes fhould wet her; 
fe doth continually relieve in the High-ways 
tne Night time, ſo that ſhe is as much Ac- 
uinted with the High-ways as wirh the 
V Fields 


3 
Fields, and Conſequently doth run them 
(#hen Hunted) accordingly, for I am ſatis. 
fied whatever Ground a Hare uſeth moſt in 
her Relief, and is beſt Acquainted with, that 
Ground ſhe runs moſt when Hunted, if not 
beaten off by ſevere Diſturbance, as Whoop- 
ing, Hallowing, or Stoping, and turning 
her in her Courſe, I have given you my 
Reaſons for a Hare's Doubling, Squatting, and 
running the High-ways ; all which 1 do rea 
Iy believe to be Natural, tho' I know ſome 
Hunt ſmen do cry up the Doubles, Squats, 
and Running the High-way to be Craft, Sub- 
tilty, and Policy in a Hare; and ſome late 
Authors of Hunting tell us that a Hare {will 
(to avoid theHounds)run a great Way on the 
Top of a quick ſer Hedge, as alſo that ſhe will 
frequently run upon BuSes of Furze or 
Whinas, leaping from one to another ſo, 
iat the Hounds cannot hunt her, and that 
ſhe will climb up a Stone-wall fix Foot from 
the Ground, and creep into a Hole wherea 
Scaftold-pale had been, and a great deal 
more on this Subject, ſeeming io make this 
lictle Creature appear to have more Craft, & . 
Policy, than what I could ever perceive, or 
be convinced of in all my long Practice; for Þ 
had a Hare any ſuch Craft, it were actually 
Impoſſible for Hounds ever to kill her by 
fair Hunding, for certainly did a Hare know, t 
| [4 
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em | that Hounds could not hunt her in Plow'd 
tis- | Ground, or the High. way, ſhe would ne- 
tin | ver { when hunted ) run any other 
that | Ground- 
not The Hare is naturally a very fearf«! Crea- 
z0p- || ture, as appears by her on all Occaſions, and 
ning © tho' an innocent poor Animal, yet for Gen- 
my uemen's Sport and Recreation the moſt No- 
and I ble little Creature that draws Breath; amongſt 
other things of Hare-hunting, I ſee a great 
deal wrote ſeeming to diſtinguiſh between a 
Male and Female-hare : if a Man havea Hare 
inhand he may know the Difference, but 
otherwiſe it is but a gueſs, nor do | think it 
worth while to write one Line about it, it 
being at the beſt an Uncertainty, nor cou'd I 
erer find any Difference between a Male and 
female-hare ; nor did I ever know any Gen- 
tleman make any Difference; but hunt the 
icſt that ever he could Start Some Hares 
will when hunted Swime over Rivers, and 
ſome will not, the Reaſon I do apprehend 
for It, is, that in the time of Froſt the Hare 
hath gone over upon Ice, and in the time of 
Weather upon Stones, and ſo become 
quainted with the Ground and Hares on 
de other ſide of the River, and when hunt- 
|, ſhe is the bolder to ſwim over. 
As to the Vertu of the Hare, or the Value 
Ader Chen ws 2009 are near £qua}, as 
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for her Vertue, (it ſhe have any) it is rather 
the Buſineſs of a Chymiſt, or Apothecary ; 
as to the Value of her, I never ſaw a 
Hare (that is after ſhe was kill'd) that 1 
could give three Perce for, tho' a Hare is by 
ſome particular Perſons eſteem'd a rare Diſh. 
I have given you (as far as I have obſerved) 
a full and true Deſcription . of the Nature 
and Property of the Hare : Now to the hun- 
ting of her, but I deſire that any Gentleman, 
or Huntſman who reads this, may obſerve, 
that I do not pretend to be Abſolute, or pro- 
poſe my Opinion as Infallible, it's poſſible 
ſome other man may have had more nice Ob- 
ſervations, by which he is aſſured that the 
Doubles, and Squatts of a Hare are Policy, and 
rather Artificial than Natural, for 1 am ſa- 
tisfied ſeveral! Men have had much more Ex- 
perience in Hare-hunting than I have had ; 
ſo that { have only given you my own par- 
ticular Opinion; I own I bave hunted a Hare 
into one Hole, or Rock three Times, and 
did believe it to be the very ame Hare, and 
am Confident that when a Hare is ſore hun- 
red, and eſcapes by creeping into a Hole, in- 
to a Water, an old Houſe or any other ſuch 
like Place; when fore hunted another Time, 
ſhe will make a Refuge of the very ſame 
Place, which is but Natural for a Mouſe, 


ora Worm, or any other Animal to do 
when 
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a | when diſturb'd. Having wrote ſo full, and 


plain of the entering of Hounds, as alſo of 
by te hunting of the Stag, or Buck, I think 1 
iſh. may make the leſs ſerve in the behalfof Hare- 
ed) bunting, there being very little Difficulty, 

or few Remarks in it, that I have not alrea- 
un- dy named. 


Ob- Hare - hunting. 


He ſtartiag and hunting of the Hare is 
according to the Humour, Inclination or 

Way of Hunting, that the Gentleman who 
keeps the Hounds and Huntſman's Fancy ; for 
| Par- Example, ſome fancy the Hunting of a Hare 
Hare from her Relief to her Form: Others rather 
to Beat in the moſt likely Places and ſtart 
der: Others are for letting their Hounds 
bunt out all the Doubles thas a Hare makes, 
vichouz giving them any Advantage of her 
nore than encouraging them, and ſo let them 
ork it out themſelves: Others are for ta- 
ing Advantages of all Doubles, and calling 
r hollowing off theił Hounds, and fo laying 
em on at ſhort with all poflible Advantage: 
ut whatever way of Hunting you fancy, ob- 
ve at all times to keep a good Diſtance be. 
K 3 hing 
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hind your Hounds, and not to preſs them too 
much forwards, and by that Means you will 
the better jadge of the goodneſs of your 
Hounds, and alſo the better obſerve the in. 
nocent Defence the poor Hare hath to ſaye 
her Life: Riding ioo cloſe upon Hounds i; 
Cin Hare-hunting ) the greateſt Cauſe of 
bringing Hounds to a Loſs, for when Hounds 
find that a Man rides cloſe to them, it makes 
them puth, and ſtrive forwards, and the Hare 
being naturally inclined to come backwards, 
the Hounds often overſhoot their Game and 
come to a Loſs; for every Gentleman and 
Huarſman ought to conſider, that (tho* Hare 
be in every Place very Plenty) there is the 
moſt Nicety and Difficulty in hunting her 
of any Game whatſoever ; and to hunt her 
fairly is the fineſt of Hunting, and doth ver 
much try the Goodneſs of a Hound. Ob 
ſerve (if you come to a Loſs by a lon 
Double, or any other Accident or Occaſion,) 
that you draw your Hounds in a large Com. 
Paſs, clear round in the moſt Commodion 
Ground for them to find the Scent in, andi 
they do not hit it, draw them round a ſecon 
Time very eaſily, for by Riding too fi. 
Hounds may miſs the S&nt : Obſerve, that a 
2 Loſs in cold Hunting, you be ſure to 1 
your Hounds well forwards before you beg 
to try them back; for if you ſhould S col 

untinl 
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hunting d raw back 4 hounds on the Foyl, 
and the Hare is gone forwards, you would 
be in hazard to loſe her, but if at hot Hunt- 
ing in full Cry, and your Hounds come ſud- 
denly to a Loſs, ſtop (unleſs Occaſioned by 
Sheep, or Cattle, High-way, or Plow'd- 
ground) for you may be ſure it is a Double, 
and ſo turn your Horſe head backwards again, 
anc call back the Hounds, encouraging them 
to try backwards, and move a little with the 
Hounds, but as much as poſſible keep off, or 

ſuffer not many Horſe to ride, or Foot-men 
to run too cloſe after your Hounds, preſſing 
upon them, for at every Double, or loſs they 
are of great hinderance to you. 

The beſt Way to order your Company at 
Hare-hunting is, to place them on the Ad- 
jacent Hills, or riſing Grounds where they 
may as well obſerve the Motions of the Hare, 
as alſo the hunting of the Hounds, and by do- 


ing ſo they may be Serviceable to you, but o- 


ther wiſe you had better want them, for two 
Men is enough to follow the Hounds, and to 
help them at any Loſs that they may happen 
to meet with. Obſerve that whea you ſee 


your Hounds to cry a Scent in two Places, 


(that is as if a Brace of Hares had gone for- 
wards) you ſtop your Horſe; and mind what 
your Hounds will do, for that is certainly a 
Double; ſometimes a Hare will meke a 
K 4 Tre- 
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Treble, as well as a Double, that is, when 
ſhe hath made a Double, and the Hounds and 
Huntſmen mee ing her, and ſhe not diſpoſ. 
ed to Squatt, goes back a third Time over 
the ſame Ground, and for that Reaſon when 
you ſee your Honnds huat, as if it 'were a 
Double, ſtand faſt, do not call them back 
(leſt it be a T:eble,) bur let them try it to, 
the tar End, and if they cannot make it for- 
ward, then twin your Horſe about aud try 
backwards as aforeſaid. Wiien you find your 
Hounds to hunt and cry it of a ſudden more 
cheerfully than before, ſtand faſt till you ſee 
what they do. for that is the general Sign, 
or Token of Double; tho' ſome Huntimen 
will gallop up tothe Head of their Hounds 
at ſuch a time, Whooping. and Haliowing, 
but it is hurtful, and the very Way to abuſe 
Hounds, and bring them to a Loſs; a good 
Huntſman that hath made Obſervations of 
his Practice, cannot readily loſe a Hare (if 
the Weather be ſeaſonable) unleſs by a very. 
great Accident. Obſerve that a Huntſman 
ther is inclined to be Idle will ſeldom do 
his Bufineſs right; for a Huntſman ovght 
not to he diſcouraged at a Loſs, but to take 
Paine, and draw his Hounds a firſt, ſecond, 
and thira Compaſs to make a Recovery, and 
it that do not, and he hath Reaſon to believe 
her in che Compals he took, then try all the 
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Ground within the Compaſs for to tread 
her out: if in Plow'd-ground ride a croſs 
the Ridges, and look up, and down every ſe- 
yerall Ridge and Furrow: it in a High-way 
go up one ſide of the Way at ſuch a Diſtance 
2s you think moſt Jikely for the Hounds to 
hit, as far as you have Reaſon to believe the 
Hare would keep the Way, and croſs the 
Way, and come down the other ſide ac- 
cordingly, and if you do not find her with 
that, try it further, and if that fail, you 
have Reaſon to believe her at Squatt in the 
High-way, therefore try accordingly. A 
Huntſman ought at a Loſs in the High- way 
to alight Immediately and prick the Hare 
before the Honnds or Horſe-men have foil'd 
tne Road, and to try the Gate, Ways, and 
Gapps ; by which a Man that is expert in 
pricking the Hare, may very often correct 
his Hounds, and put them to rights; a Huntſ- 
man ought to be more particular at this, be- 
auſe Hares are more apt to run the High- 
way than any other Game; Obſerve that 
you cannot prick a Hare ſo well on the 
Counter, as if following the way ſhe has 
gone. 

As to the entring of your Hounds, never 
take out above two couple at one time, that 
b, 2 Couple of your beſt old ſtaunch Hounds, 
ad a couple of young Hounds till they be = 

tre 
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tred, and ſo conſequently with all your young 
Hounds ; but for your further Information in 
this Particular, look in the firſt part of this 
Book, where I have ſpoke more at large of — | 
the entring of Hounds. la the peruſing of 
ſome Authors who have wrote on this Subjes, 
I find them giving I/nſtrutions to Huntſmen 
to carry fat Bacon with them to aanoint the 
End of a hunting Pole, and to throw then 
Bread ia every Muſe when Hunting, which is 
ſo far from being either neceſſary or reaſon- 
able, that it is certain there is no good Hound 
(when Hunting) will ſtay or leave his Game 
to eat any ſore of Meat; for Hounds ( when in 
the Field a Huating )ſeem to come to theHol- 
low or Call for the love of the Sport rather 
than Meat: ladeed it is convenient at other 
times to call your Hounds to you, and to give 
them Bread or Cheeſe, or any thing elſe to 
the end they may know you the better and 574 


come the readier to you another time, bu} fame 
after Hounds are uncoupled and Hunting, wh liese 
give them any Meat till their Hunting be over , 89 
or the Game Fiild, is neicher neceſſary not goes 


practicable : It is certain that a Man cannot 
he 100 indulgent to his Hounds at the Death 5... 
of the Game, for then they know what it is 
for, and they will endeavour to kill the Game 5 
next time expect ing the ſame reward. Fleſ 
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When the Hare is kill'd, take Bread and 
Cheeſe and wet it in the Blood, and give 
your Hounds, and alſo the Heart and Liver, 
but if you can, never let them break a Hare, 
always clapping and encouraging them, for 
that is ta ſome Hounds as good as a Reward, 
provided it be ieaſonably done I have ſpoke 
b ful in the Hunting of the Stag and Buck, 
and as to the Nature of the Hare, that there 
is not any thing neceſſary or fit to be obſerved 
in Hunting a Hare, but you may find ſome- 
thing of it in this Book. 


The Hare is the firſt Year a Leveret, and 
after a Hare, her Dung or Ordure is called 
Cratiſing or Crotiles, or by ſome her Buttons; 
Her Tratt is called her Prick, or in the Snow 
her Trace. Her Tail is called Scut The 
place where ſhe ſitteth, is called her Form or 
Seat. When ſhe goes, and comes back the 
ſame way, it is a Doable : And when ſhe 
lies down to avoid the Honnds er Huntſman, 
a Squat : And if the Hounds ſee her when ſhe 
goes off, it is a Squat-Kiew : When ſhe is 
put off her Form or Seat, ſhe is Started: When 
ſhe creeps into the Earth, ſhe Vaults, A 
Brace, or Lace of Hares - Her Gendring, is 
going to Buck: The Hare is Strip'd : Her 
Flcſh, is Veniſon, but of very little Value; for 
being naturally ſo feartul, ſhe is never Fat: 
Now to the Fox; To 
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To the Right Hononrable 


FRANCIS 
d Viſcount KILULTA, 


AND 


Baron CONWAT 
RAGLEYE: 


My LORD, 
N venturing to place your Lordſhip”s N A7ME 
in the Front of this rude G 23 Treatiſe 
ſrox-Hunting, I rake the Priusledge of an old 
ant, whoſe it is to be very often unſeaſonably 
cious, and ſometimes im pudentiy Bold: But 
Lord, if ary Service that IT am able to pay to 
your 
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your Lordſhip can be any way acceptable to You, 
I flatter my ſelf that it is this, and this aloy 
muſt be ſo; becauſe I know your Lordſhip to be 
at once 4 paſſionate Lover of, and a great Maſter 
in the Chace, and therefore will not refuſe to ac. 
cept any twing that is intended to let Men into 4 
Judgment and true Senſe of that Diverſion ; ng 
that I propoſe to add any thing to your Lordſhip 
conſummate Experience,and moſt wiſe Refleftion; 
in this Noble Exerciſe: I know your Lordſhiy' 
Penetration is beyond all Precept in this Matter, 
and that where the beſt of Hounds and Hun. 
men are at 4 Loſs, that quick Tarn of Thought 
which is the diſtinguiſhing Character of you 
Lordſhip, very ſeldom fails of making 4 ſpeedy 
Recovery: My great Aim in the following Pages, 
5s to let the World ſee that your Lordſhip bas bred 


4 Servant that knows his Buſineſs, and is proud Nee 
of publiſhing himſelf, to 
ing, it 
My Lord, Noblem 
BJ a bra 
Tour Loraſhip's mo#t good He 
| rell kno 
Duti ful and Obedient Iahabita 
| tis uſec 
Servant. ure of { 
Arthur Stringer. 
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HUNTING. 


Need not inſiſt long upon endeavouring 
to recommend the Pleaſure of Fox-hun- 
ing, it being much uſed by Kings, Princes, 
Noblemen and Gentlemen; and it is certain- 


a brave noble Chace for ſuch who keep 


od Horſes and Hounds; beſides, it is very 
rell known to be a general Advantage to the 
thabitants of that Part of the Country where 
tis ufed ; ſo I will ſpeak a little of the Na- 
ure of the Fox. 


their Y 
der a R 
they Sc 
Young, | 
1 ſtrong 
(which 
ix Wee 
them te 
more r 
the leaſt 
Cubs arc 
H E Bitch-Fox goes a clickitting com- the Nis 
monly in December, January, and  Whe! 
February, and ine Dog Foxes follow ud they 
her as Cur Dogs do a Bitch, yea, ſometimes [ek Pre 
two Brace of Dogs will follow one Birch : ſu ſtrai 
The Dog ſticketh taſt in the Bitch as other Hur Mot 
Currs do; ſhe carries her young nine Weeks, Fields of 
as a Bitch her Whelps, and then ſhe Whelps ch Cov 
them under Ground, aud hath commonly Wing ch. 
tour or five Cubs at a Time, which moſt com- mmon 
monly happens in Aarch or April, t no' I have I they 
been credibly inform'd by a Gentleman whom Ne old « 
I could very well Credit, that he ſaw young Ia their 
Cubs on the 19th of January, and that he Ii; cert; 
himſelf with ſeveral other Gentlemen help'd Ir the 
to take them out of a Hole in the Caſtle Wall Nach; 
ot Dundrum not long before the Writing of Fiere th 
this, which was much earlier than ever I znew Fur Gur 
any. The Place in which they commonly — Uthe Bi 
zheir 
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their Young, is an old Badger's Hole, or un- 
der a Rock, or in a Tree Root, or ſometimes 
they Scour a Rabbit-hole, and will have their 
Young there : They do not ſo much matter 
1 ftroag Hole at firſt, buz when their Young 
(which are call'd their Cubs) are a Month or 
ix Weeks old, they do commonly remove 
them to a ſtronger Earth, or perbaps to a 
nore remote obſcure Place, for if they find 
the leaſt Annoyance at the Earth where the 
Cabs arc, they will infallibly remove them 
the Ni ght following. 

When the Cubs come to be three Months 
d they begin to go abroad from the Hole to 
kek Prey, but on the leaſt diſturbance will 
n ſtraiglit to the Hole: When they are 
zur Months old, they begin to lie in rank 
elds of Corn, or Thickets of Buſhes, or 
ich Covert as is near them, to Prey on any 
ing they can find for their Purpoſe; and 
mmonly in the Month of Auguſt or Septem- 
they le we th-ir Hole clearly, and then 
e old ones forſake them, and they are up- 
their own ſhifts to Prey for themſelves : 
Is certain that the Dog doth provide Prey 
r the Cubs when Young as well as the 
ich; for if you find the Earth or Hole 
here the Litter of Cubs are, and fit with 
dur Gun in the Evening, you will be apt ro 
VU the Bitch . * in a Night or two ( * 

mne 
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the Dog doth not remove the Cubs ) you will 
be ſu e to meet with him; for tho' he doth 
not bring the Prey to the very Hole as the 
Bitch doth (unleſs when the Cubs are but two 
or three Days old, that the Bitch lyeth with 
them, that he bringeth Meat for the Bitch) 
yet he will not fail to bring his Prey to ſome 
place near the Hole, whence the Bitch bring. 
eth it to the Cubs, or the Cubs come out for 
it themſelves: I have often kill'd the 
the firſt Night, by ſitting at a diſtance from 
the Hole, but if you do not place your ſelfon 
a clear Wind, where you ſuppoſe the Fox to 
come, ſo that he do not Wind you, you mil 
do no good; for a Fox hath a very good 
Noſe, and will Wind you at a great Diſtance, 
and if he do, farewel for that Evening, you 
ſhall ſee him no more. I once Shot at a Biich- 
Fox and wounded her fore, but did not kil 
her Dead, about a Week after being a Hun- 
ting, 1 found her in a rank cloſs Thicket of 
Thorns, a Mile trom where I ſhot at her, and 
the Hounds kill'd her in the Place, and there 
I found Rabbits, Hares, Partridges, Hen 


and Lambs, that the Dog had brought to het I li 


in ker Sickneſs for her ſupport ; I ſent a Boy 
that Evening with a Gun, and ordered him 
where to fit in a Tree, and the Oog- For 


came (but brought nothing wingy® and the 
Boy Sho: him. 
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will I knew another Inſtance of the ſame Na- 
doth £| tre, which aſſures me that a Fox will pro 
s the ride for his Make or Mate when Sick as afore- 
two aid : A Fox is certainly a very ſubtile Crea- 
ith ure, and very Ravenous, and will Prey upon, 
or kill Sheep, Lambs, Fawns, Turkeys, Geeſe, 
Hens, Ducks, wild or tame, Pheaſants, Par- 
ridges, Woodcocks, Hares, Rabbits, &. 
all of which he takes dy Policy, in creeping 
under the Wind ſo nigh them, before they 
can flie or run away that he leaps upon them; 
they take Hares or Rabbits, moſt by lying 
ſtill till the Hare or Rabbit comes ſo near 
them, that he can reach them; a Fox will 
when hungry, run after a Hare a Mile or 
two,and it ſhe happea to be a Leveret, or big 
with Young, or Weak, will ſurely kill her; 
de Preys very much on Rats, Mice, Clocks, 
Sn2ils, ſmall Birds, and Berries; he will alſo 
kill Cats, if he meet them from the Houſe. 
Note, That every Fox doth not kill old 
Sheep, but ſome chance-Fox that hath found 
aSheep lying and could not riſe, or faſt in 
Briars, and yet alive, and by that Means I be- 
lieve the Fox to learn to kill Sheep, for they 
of ſeldom do it but in a Country where Sheep 
d him ¶ are plenty, and commonly in a barren moun- 
2g-Fotf ny Country where Sheep are ſmall. 
ind ibe 1 knew a Fox in one night to kill nineteen 
| Hens and two ks th which he took 2 
2 0 
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of a Rouſt in a mie Hen-houſe, and hid 
them all in plow'd Ground, un der Trees, and 
in Buſhes within half a Mile of where he kill'd 


them. 


A Fox when he is too full will Vomit it 
up and hide it in a Hole in plow'd Ground, 
or any other place whichhe ſcrapes with his 
Feet, and ſo will cover it, and will find it 
again when he wants it, as alſo he w ill vomit 
it up ſo to his Cubs. 


* — 
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THE 


TERMS 


FOXHUNTING 


Hen the Bitch-Fox is in Seaſon for the 
Dog, ſhe goes a Clickitting, their 
Breed is call'd a Litter. Their young, 


Cubs. The For is Caſed; his Skin is called his 
Caſe. His Tract or Trace is call his Bal, 


or by ſome, bis Print. His Ordure or Ln 
$ 
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 calld his Fuants, or by ſome his. Billiting. 
To find him, is to Vnkennel him. Whea he 
goes into a Hole of the Earth, he is Earthed, 
When the Terriers Bay him in the Earth, is 
is Tearning. His Tail is properly cal'd his 
Bruſh or Drag. To try with Hounds in a 
Morning, is 10 Draw for a Fox. When in 
Hunting he lies down in any place, he is Top- 
riſked, and if the Hounds recover or move 
him from thence, they Untopeiſh him. When 
Hounds hunt before he is Unkennelled, it is 
called his Trail or Drag. 3 


— 


FOX-HUNTING. 


He Seaſon for Fox-hunting begins at 

Michaelmaſs and ends at Lady-day the 

25 of March; he who loves Hunting, and lives 

in a Country where Foxes are plenty, may 

have a great deal of Diverſion by Fox- hunt- 
ing. 

But if he will reſolve to kill many Foxes, 
he muſt get into a Strain of Fleet Hounds, 
for flow Hound; ſizaifies little for that Paſt= 
time, Six Couple of flzet-hounds ſhill kill 

L 3 more 
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more Foxes in one Seaſon, than ſixteen Cou- 
ple of flow-hounds in ten Seaſons ; he who 


reſolves to hunt 'Fex muſt alſo keep v 
good Horſes, and ia good Plight ; a Berl. 
to ride a Fox - chaſe with fleei- hounds oughy 
to be in as good Keeping and Order as a 
| Horſe for a Race, for a Fox will ſometime 
run ten, fifteen, or twenty Miles a head; 1 
have my ſelf ſeveral times run Foxes twelve, 
fifteen, or ſixteen Miles from where 1 Unken- 
ned them, and has Earih'd them at that 
Diſtarke, in leſs thag wo Hours after his 
2 the Covert where he was unken- 
ned; . 3 

Note, That a Fox- chaſe is much harder 
for Hounds and Horſes, than any other Chaſe, 
for the Stag, or Buck will ſtop at Soil, or 
make heads, ſo that Hounds or Horſes have 
ſome little Eaſe or Time to ſobb ; but a For 
runs end-ways ſtreight to the Ground where 
he has deſign'd, yea, I bave known a Fox to 
keep a Ditch-fide for two Miles together 
without ever leaving it, and ffeet Hounds 
(which keep near a Fox,) Run 2s if they wert 
in View, So that it is an extraordinary 
Horſe that is able to keep Company with 
fleet-hounds when a Fox runs ſo a Head. G 

If you have Plenty of Foxes, and reſolve | Dam 
to Hunt them; Obſerve that you never le of 1 
your Hounds run a Hare, but Rate 8 alle 

Whip 
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Whip them ſeverely with the word Warr 
Hare : Draw with your Hounds that are 
ſtauncheſt uncoupled to find, and ſtop the- 
reſt in couples till they be ſtaunch; ( Coverts 

where Foxes are being generally plenty of 
other Game ) you _ to have your coupled 
Hounds led ſo, as when your Finders unken- 

nel the Fox, they may be Uncoupled to the 

beſt Advantage to get into the Finders, for 
if your Coupled Hounds be not led, hearing 
the Hallow and the Cry of the Finders at the 
unkennelling, they will make into the Cry, 
and ſome will hang faſt on Buſhes, and Sticks, 
ſome run other Game, and ſome get into the 
Finders in the Couples, ſo that perhaps they 
may not be JJ] got together till the Death of 
the Fox: Theſe and ſuch like Diſorders I have 
obſerved to happen in ſuch Caſes, and tho? 
your Hounds be led, you muſt have a care 
of the uncoupling ; for that is as nice a point 

a8 belongs to Fox-hunting (when there is a 
Kennel of rude young Hounds) to get all 
your Hounds in together without any of them 
running Counter or any other Game; at the 
fiading, I have cbſerved very great Diſorder 
and Trouble by the coupled Hounds before 
they were got into the Finders, when the 
Game was on Foot, for | have often ſeen ten 
or twenty Couple of Hounds on the out-fide 
of the Covert, and when the Finders have 
L 4 un- 
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unkennel'd the Fox, they have been all un. 
coupl'd, and before they have got to the 


. Finders, have found or met with other 


Game, and run off in full cry, and fo the 
Finders have come off to the Cry of 1 
and perhaps have run half an Hour before the 
error could be diſcovered, and conſequent 
ly too late to be amended, and ſo brought al 
that Mornings Sport into Confuſion ; Some. 
times I — ſuch a Cry of Hounds at 
uncoupling to take the Game at Counter, and 
run ſo in full Cry to where the Fox was un- 
kenneYd; and in the Mean time the Finders 
were gone perhaps clear out of hear ing; the 
beſt way is (when he who is with the 
Finders gives the View Hollowgto Uncouple 
the Hounds, as is uſual when the Game i; 
found) for him who hath the Care of the 
coupled Hounds to uncouple only a couple at 
a time, and when he thinks or hears them 
in with the Finders,than to uncouple a Couple 
more and ſo conſequently with them all, 
for it one Couple run Counter, or meet other 
Game before they get to the Finders they 
are the eaſier Rated, and the other may be 
holden to a better Opportunity, beſides the 


_ Finders will not be apt to leave their Game 


for the Cry of one Couple: but if five, ten or 
twenty Couple they make ſo great a Cry that 
the Finders are in danger to leave wy. right 

. Game, 


r | . 
| un. | Game and come to them; Sometimes it hap- 
d the I pens that a Fox runs rings in a Covert like 
other © a Hare, when ſoit is eaſy to get in all the 
o the | Hounds by Couples as aforeſaid, or if he 
thoſe, come by where you have the Hounds in 
Couples, be fare that you do not throw off 
the Hounds at advantage, but let the Finders 
paſs you a hundred Paces ; then as faſt as you 
can uncouple and hark them into the Finders, 
and if they get in all rizht together it is a 
great part of compleating your paſtime. 

The Reaſon for Jeading your Hounds when 
the Finders are running the Trail or Drag ie, 
becauſe we ſuppoſethem not yet mace ſtaunch , 
and as I told you before, coverts where 
Foxes uſe have plenty of other Game, ſo they 
often run (tho' in the Couples) and find o- 
ther Game, which is a great bindrance, and 
ſometimes hang faſt in the Couples upon 
Hedges, Trees, or Buſhes, and ſometimes at 
the Unkennelling go off in the Couples, and 
perhaps run half an Hour before they can be 
uncoupled. 

After the Death of two or three Brace of 
Foxes, with a litile Care and Pains your 
Hounds will be all ſo ſtaunch, that you will 


20 Draging for a Fox in a Morning, any ot 
them offer to Challenge or Hunt a Hare, then 
Couple them up and Rate them with the 

| Word, 


not need to Couple them; but if When you 
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Word, Warr Hare, and Whip them ſeverely; 
When your ſtauach Hounds Cry the Fox, 
then Uncouple them again, and encour 
them to it, and by this Means the Death of: 

few Foxes will make all our Hounds ſta 
providing you never let them hunt Hare, 
When you have the Fox Unkennelled, and 
your Hounds all in right together, then ride 
as near them as is convenient; I mean, keep 
within fight of them, and encourage them 
both with Horn and Voice. A Fox will ſome- 
times keep a Covert a great while running 
Rings, and it the Covert be Rank, will keep 
backwards and forwards dodgeing before 
the Hounds, and ſometimes following the 
Hounds, till he be able to ſtay no longer, and 
when he finds the Hounds ſtick to him in 
earneſt, will flide out at ſome Corner of the 
' Covert to get to ſome other Covert or Earth, 
tho? at a great Diſtance, and then commonly 
you come to try the Goodneſs of your Hounds 
aud Horſes : I have knowa a Fox ſo Hunted 
in a Covert as aforeſaid, yea, and when ever) 
Minute I thought the Hounds would kill him, 
yet he has ſlipt out of the Covert, and run 
ten Miles at hard Driving, and reach'd at 
Earth, tho? ſcarce a Quarter of a Mile before 

the Hounds in all the ſime of his Running. 
There is not inHunting any one thing more 
ſtrange and remarkable, than to obſerye * 
001 
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Gon one Fox is run down, and another run 
or, p long, and the one as likely to run as the 
ather in every reſpect, both as large, and as 
empty I have run down a Fox and kill'd 
tim above Ground in half an Hour, and with 
the fame Hounds in the ſame Gronud have 
run a Fox ſeven Heurs, and as hard Driving; 
ind laying aſide Fulneſs, there can be but two 
Reaſons for it; one is, That the Fox being 
yery Fat and oft of Wind (when hard dri- 
ren with fleet Hounds ) is not able to endure 
it ; The other Reaſon is, That when a Fox 
uppens to be three or four Days together 
rambling and running about looking for Prey, 
and miſſing it, is ſo fatigu'd that he becomes 
fin and weak, and when meeting a Fox at 
ſuch a JunQuure it is poſſible he may be quickly 
n down. 

Obſerve that the Alteration of Weather 
doth hinder and diſcourage Hounds in Fox« 
Jou hunting more than in the Hunt ing of any o- 
lunted ther Game: alſo Note, That as a Fox hath the 
ever hotteſt Scent of any Game when the Hounds 
II bim, I are nigh him, ſ be hath the coldeſt Scem 
1 ru when he is far before Hounds, and that is 
bd the great Advantage of fleet Hounds in Fox- 
before f hunting, for they always keep near him, and 
ung. F ſorun the Scent with leſs trouble it being ſo 
hot, whereas on the contrary, ſlow Hounds 
e MOV ire ſo far behind a For, that if he 1 one 

vert 
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Covert to run to another at any Diſtance,they 
are clear at cold Hunting: I have known a 
parcel of flow Hounds to run a Fox from 
break of Day till ewo Hours within Night, 
and could neither Kill nor Earth him. 
l have obſerved that flow Hounds (unleſ 
they meet a Fox in the Morning that hath 
lately Prey'd on ſomething ſo that he is very 
fall) do very rarely if ever kill a Fox; if: 
Man live in a Country where Foxes are Plen- 
ty, and have but flow Hounds, till he can pro- 
vide himſelf with fleet Hounds, the beſt way 
to kill Foxes is to go after Midnight with 
ſome Carion or Flefh, or Fiſh, Bread, 
Cheeſe,” or any thing that is Meat, and lay 
it where he believes the Fox will come, then 
take the Carcaſe of a roaſted Fowl ofany ſort, 
as Gooſe, Turky; Duck, or Pullet; I mean 
the Bones of it after the Meat is eaten off, 
tye them together with a Cord, and drag 
them over the Ground where you ſuppoſe the 
Fox to come, and ſo to the place where the 
Meat is hide altogether under a little Grals, 
Leaves or Earth (So as if the Fox miſs it the 
Crows may not find it next Morning) and 
ifearly in the Morning you find the Meat 
eaten, and that your Hounds will run it, 
you need not doubi killing the Fox, I have 
kil'd ſeveral by ſuch means but have a care of 
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in finding a Fox, and no certain rule to be 
ſcrib'd to avoid it, more than the Reaſon 
or Judgement of the Gentleman or Huntſ- 
nan, which is to be Governed according to 
the Situation of the Ground, or according 
pthe drawing of the Train, or allo what 
or Coverts are near, for a Fox is apt 
pPrey about Villages in the Night time, 
md draw to the rankeſt and leaſt frequented 
Coverts in the Morning, as alſo he doth fre- 
quent the Sea-ſide, Lough, or River-ſide to 
frey upon Fiſh, or what elſe he finds there 
deat out by the Tide or Waves that he can 
ht, alſo he doth very much frequent Cony- 
mrreas where Rabbits are, (if any in the 
Country near where Foxes do lye) and from 
thence will in a Morning early go ſlicing in- 
bthe Coverts. 
It is alſo obſervable to mark the Crows in 
i Morning how they will follow a Fox from 
Tree to Tree, and from Ditch to Ditch, 
(roaking and Crying, and will commonly 
Noop and Strike at him, yea | have ſeen a 
Crow follow a Fox ſo when in the hotteſt 
ad chaſe, that the Hounds have been within a 
cal Fhundred Paces of him. 
ih What I have ſaid of flow Hounds is meant 
ve al Hounds that are very flow, for there is a 
of Fniddle Sized Hound between Hound and 


x beagle, (Commonly called a wood Besse ut. 
the 
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ther very fleet nor very ſlow, which com- 
monly prove good Fox-hunters, they are 


ad lie 
flow t 
ſteddy Hunters, and accord ing to their Speed Wy, and 


do drive very hard and commonly prove ve. {here t 
ry Stout, and do Hitt and run better in ram towher 
Covert than fleeter or larger Hounds; Hounds 
When you kill a Fox fail not to Cg ü fo 
Cheriſh, and Encourage your Hounds both Note. 
Old and Young as much as poſlible, and ln the Ho 
them bite the Fox as long as they pleaſe, then anoot 
hold him upon the end of a long Staff or near the 
Stake, and let the Hounds Bay him, and Clay, Hole ( 
and Encourage them with the ſame words Hole be 
you uſe to your Finders, as Ho Fox; then an hav: 
throw him down amongſt them again, Hole w. 


and let them bite him again, and by do- rar the 


ing ſo two or three times with each rr Air the 
you kill, you will make your Hounds very ive Hi 
Staunch at a Fox. ere 1 

There are likewiſe ſeveral Obſervations in of ibe E 
the Digging out of a Fox after he is Karthed, pull d tl 
and no certain Rule to be writ for it, conf : ¶ hat he 
dering that the Situation of Earths are diſſe·¶ he far 
rent, therefore that Matter is to be left uo boſſible 
the Management or Experience of the Huniſ· I druſtec 
man. One Rule is to be obſerved, If cu foot int 
have a good Tarrier, you may in ſome out, an 
Earths fave a great deal of Labour by Big - Note 
ing down upon the Tarrier; but if you have enly in 
no Tarrier nor little Beagle that can cn near thy 

An 
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Bad lie near the Fox, then the beſt way ls to 
plow the Hole, and give your Hounds liber- 
y, and they will be likely to lie at the Hole 
ere the Fox is, eſpecially when you come 
towhere two Holes meet be ſure to let your 
Hounds try, and that Hole you find them to 
ie at follow it. 

Note, That if a Fox be hard Hunted and 
the Hounds be near him at the Earthing, he 
annot go far into the Earth, but muſt lie 
gear the Hole's Mouth, or near ſome other 
Hole (if any) where he gets Air, but if the 
Hole be ſtraight into the Earth, fo that he 
an have no Air but what comes in at the 
Hole where he went in, he muſt and will ſtay 
near the Hole's Mouth for the Benefit of the 
Air tho' he dies for it, as often he doth. I 
dave Hunted ſeveral Foxes into ſuch Earths, 
Evhere they have hen within four or fire Foot 
of the Hole's mouth till the Hounds have 
poll'd them out, and had he gone in cold, ſo 
bat he could have gone and endured to lic at 
the far End of the Hole, it were really im- 
poſſible to kill him; for 1 have ſeveral times 
Juruſted in a long Stick of twelve or four teen 
foot into the Hole after the Fox was pul'd 
out, and could find no End. 
ig Vote, That thoſe Obſervations bold good 
only in a very deep Earth; for if a Fox lie 
near the top of the Ground or if in Rock, — 
Wi 


* 
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will go to the far End of the Hole how 
hot ſo ever he be Hunted in, for he ſurely 
gets Air, the firſt time I Obferved this, I Hun. 
ted a Fox very hard and he earth'd ( the 
Hounds being nigh him) he lay as afore · ſaid 
near the Holes mouth for Air, and the 
Hounds afzer 2 little encouragment, and 
widning the Holes mouth with a Spade,pul'd 
him cut tho? it was a very ſtrong Earth, the 
very next Day, I hunted another Fox, and he 
run five Miles a Head to that very Earth, by 

Ill Weather my Hounds hapned to be at cold 
Hunting, fo that the Fox was at the Hole 
near twWo Hours before the Hounds, and be- 
ing cold went to the far ead of the Earth, it 
was an old badger Earth and very ſtrong; I 
did with three Men work there three Days 
time and loſt my labour being never the near- 
er I made a cracker of Powder and Sulphur 
and tyed it to the end of a Stick at leaſt 
twelve Foot long with a Train that fired it, 
I got out my Hounds and crept in and put 
it as far as poſſibly I could; when fired it 
made a crack like a Piſtol, I thought the 
Crack with the Sme!l of the Sulphur would 
have made him Bolt, but he never moved, 
when [ found nothing would prevail, I re- 


membred that every Morning when Wwe op- 


ned the Hole, we found that he had been 
Scraping and Biteing the Thorns _— 
| WhilC 
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which I ſtopt the Hole, and that he had leſt 
much of his Furr on the Thorns, 1 ſent home 
for a Trap aud ſet it within the Hole, and 


Thorns, Earth, and Stones, and ſent a Boy 
inthe Morning, who found the Fox faſt in 
the Trap and fo brought him Home alive; 
when he was Scraping and Blteing to get 
the ent he ſtruck the Trap and fo was Caich- 


| he el. 
once Hunted a Fox into an Tarth on Fi- 
Morning, and it was Tucſday Evening 
wing before I gat him out, he did not 
appear to be eitber Hungry or Weak, but 
fought and defended himſelf to the very laſt; 
ee deſt and eaſieſt Method of getting out a 
ys fox when Earth'd, is to carry a little Crook 
ar- i your Pocket about eight inches long with 
wr Socket and hole for a little Nail, when 
aſt ¶ jou happen to Earth a Fox, cut a ſtick longer 
it, Yor ſhorter according to the diſtance the Fox 
wt hes from you, and put it into the Socket of 
it de Crook and Nail it on, and if within reach 
he cr him you ſhall very rarely (if ever) fail to 
1d ol him out, for generally when you touch a 
d, fox he will bite, and then keep the Crook 
e- Wight and you are apt to have him by the 
p- Finder-Chops, or if the Crook be good, it 
en Jill pull him out wherever it gets hold. 
th When you have * Fox, draw out E 


fil'd the Holes mouth as formerly with 


Beſide the Crook is carried in your Pecheiſ its a 
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Nail and pull out the Stick, and ſo put the 
Crook into your Pocket, which is no more 
trouble to carry than a Pocket knife, or 
you cannot get the Nail drawn, cut the 
Stick off cloſe by the Iron, and when at of 
fire burn out the Wood within the Socket 
and ſo it is ready again: This Crook that 
have mentioned is a much better wayſthanthe 
Clamps or Pincers which I find all our former 
Writers ſpeaks of, for I cannot find it poſlible 
to take a Vermine out of the Earth witt 
them, unleſs you were within four or fire 
Foot of it, But I have with a Crook pul' 
out ſeveral Foxes and Badgers nine or tet 
Foot further than my Hand could reach 


| 
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OF THE 


JBADGER: 
| 1 * . 

Will next as I told ſpeak a little of the 

Badger, and truly bur little, conftdering 

vs a Subject that Huntſmen doſeldom mind, 

only when Drawing for a Fox or other Game 
by great Chance meets with them in their, 
Ramble in Covert, or perhaps under @ looſe 
Stone or under a Tree Root, or ſometimes in 
a Fern or Bramble-bufh lying aſleep, and if 
o they will defend themſelves ſtoutly againſt 
many Hounds. 

The Time in which it commonly happens 
they are fo found abroad from their ſtrong - 
Larths, is in February or March when a ſes- 
king for their Meat, and moſt eſpecially che 
female will (when in ſeaſon for the Boar J 

nn and ramble clear out of her Know- 
age, or the Ground ſhe is acquainted 
SEES. with; 


| (18a) 
with, and not knowing of any Earth, vil 
when weary lie down and ſleep in any Root 
ar Buſh 2s aforeſaid without reſpect to the 


Place. | 

The Badger is a very melancholy fat Crea. 
ture, Sleeps inceſſantly,and naturally( when in 
Seaſon ) very Leacherous; alſo ſometimes 
Huntſmen do hunt a Fox in to an Eanh 
where a Badger is, and then do commonly if 
poſſible Nig him out: He Bays and keeps of Fi 
a Terrier in the Earth as a Fox does, only he 
will ſometimes beat a Terrier a great way 6 
back out of the Hole and will follow him; 
ond if he find at any time that a Terrier 
comes out of the Hole and leaves him, be 

will ( if in ſandy Ground or where any old 
Hole hath been half filled) fall to Work 
away as faſt as poſſible, and ſo by working 
and ſcraping forwards with the Earth he 
throws from him almoſt ſtop the Hole bert 
hind him ſo, that it the Terrier ſtay an Ham Terrier 
out of the Hole when he goes in again he The! 
cannot find the Badger at all, by which Mean Maſti 
men very ofien leave Digging tho? very nearſſſiiey are 
©. the Badger: The beſt Method to prevent\ther k 
*his Miſcarriage is to encourage the Terrier] ' 
and. 2s much as poſſible keep him lying at we 
Face of the Badger; but when ſuch a Thin 
doth happen the beſt way to retrieve the 
ſtime, is, To Dig a large Pit right down vj 

Of 
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do en the Place where the Terrier lay, and there 
the open all the Holes and try the Terrier, you 
may eaſily know whether the Tarth hath been 
res. © moved or not; if your Terrier lie at the 
en in © Badger, the beſt way is (if no other Holes 
imes you fear his moving into) to Dig right 
Fart down upon the Badger, ard if he Bolt he can- 
only if N vt run away from you; but in Digging a Fox 
ps off Dis rather down upon the Tertier, for a Fox 
ly be A wb Bolt, and perhaps get into a ſtron- 
t wa er EITTO- | 
— The Crook I ſpoke of for pulling ont a Fox 
errier I full as neceſſary for pulling out a Badger; 
n, benden he is out, the greateſt Uſe he iy for, is to 
y cin him with Hounds or Maſtiffes, or it you 
| have young Terriers that you would En- 
er, the beſt way is to Cope or Muzzle him fo 
that he cannot Bite, and prt him into an 
Erth made on purpoſe and encourage your 
Terriers tohim- | | 
zin be! The beſt way of killing Badgers is with 
Mean: Maſtiffe or Spaniel in the Night time when 
they are out of the Hole where yon may 


tther kill them or take them alive. 
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S to the Martern's Terms it is a Mat- 
ter ſo far from Cuſtom, that if any, 
they muſt be Coined a new; I have heard 
tteir Litter of Young call'd, A Riches of Mar- 
nt: his Tract or Trace, which -is never. 
ken but in Snow, doth very much reſemble 
the Seal of an Otter, I did always call them 
bis Prints, but whether proper or not Ido 
not aver: His Dang being the only Mark 
or Token to know where he lies, 1 always 
call'd his Marks; his Fur or Skin is call'd his 
Caſe. You find and Tree a Aartern; to beat 
bim down, is to Urtree him: Twois a Brace 
of Marterns ; when Tree'd and the Hounds 
Cry it at the I'cce root, they Bay. 
"6 Con- 
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i Concerning the | Wy 
M ARTE RN: 


X Martern is a little Creature rather lon- 
ger than a Cat but ſmaller in the Body, 
his Legs are ſhorter but much thicker and 
ſtronger, a little Head ſhaped like a For's, 
very fhort Lars, a Tail full as long as a Ca 
with very long Fur or Hair on it. | 
The Martern is coloured Black or rather 
inclining to a Brown, but the Blacker the 
better the Fur, the underſide of the Neck i 
2 white Yellow. | 
A rank Wood is their Province, for they 
breed in the Tops of hollow Trees, and con- 
tinnally lies in ſuch Places in the Bay time; 
they are very Ravenous in Preying upon any 
Thing they can kill; when they come down 
to ſeek Prey upon the leaſt Diſturbance of a 
Dog they will immediately run up the nen 
Tree; the greateſt part of their Food is Birds, 
Rats, Mice, Snails, and Berries, tho? they 
will not ſtop to kill Hens and Ducks, or any 
ſort of wild Fowl they can catch and over- 
come, as doth appear by what is found in and 
| about the Holes where they have their Young, 
| 1 
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n the Summer - time when the Days are long 
they are often down on the Ground in the 
lay-time,tho? it is very rare ever to ſee one of 

them on the Ground in the Day-time in Win- 

J. Jer, but when Night comes they never fail to 

x come down. 

The Place where they ſeck Prey is moſt 
lon-¶ commonly in the rankeſt Coverts of Wood 
ody, I either ſtanding or lying in hedge Groves, and 
and Wold hedge Roots, or in rank Covert of 
or's, © Thorns and Brambles, in fenny marſhy 
| Cat FF Grounds near water ſides. What tinie they 
we in Seaſon for Copulation, or how long 
they carry their Young I know not, but 1 
believe they do in that as in other things re- 
ſemble the Cat, only they never have young 
more than once a Year, they have commonly 
three or four at a Time, it is eaſy to find 
them then, for near the Tree where they are 
you ſhall find the reliques of every Thing 
they prey on, as Feathers, Pieces of Fowl, 
Ratts, Mice, and a great deal of their Dung 
on the Root of the Tree, or on the Root of 
ſome other Tree hard by the Tree where 
they are, and in the Winter- time they com- 
monly have a great deal of their Dung on 
ſome ſuch Place as aforeſaid near the Tree in 
which they uſe to lye : But take Notice that 
they do not keep or ly e conſtantly in one 
Tree in the Winter · time, but do e 

1e 
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lye to or three Days in one Tree, and two 
or three Days in another in ſome other part 
of a Wood; they never fail to empty 
themſelves near the Tree wherein they lye 
before they go up in the Morning ; Obſerve 
that they do (in dry Weather) ſometimes 
lye in the Tops of large Trees as Oaks, Aſh, 
Alder, or Birch that is grown over rank 
with Ivy, ſo that Crows or Birds cannot ſee 
them, and there they lye round like a Cat 
at the forking or parting of two Branches, or 
where a Limb or Branch grows out from the 
Body of the Tree, and in the Day time will 
not move until you be very near them, and 
when ſo moved, will perhaps leap from the 
extreme Top of the Tree to the Ground, 
- and ſometimes will run a Mile before taking 
another Tree; ſometimes a Martern will 
(tho* a Man be up in a Tree )come down the 
Tree till near the Ground and ſo leap offand 
run away; [I have ſeen a Martern leap from 
the Top of a Pree above fifty Foot high and 
fall upca Ice, and made not the leaſt Stop at 
the fall more than he had been running a- 
long the Ice or Ground ; it is not only once 
I have ſeen ir ſo, Hut very often. + 

There are ſome. Grounds in Ireland that 
nave been formerly covered with very rank 
Woods, in boggy fenny Grounds fall of high 

Taſſocks of Earth, and- high reedy _ 
| | cals 


| pu” © om 
Graſs growing on them, and holly Buſhes and 


Briars, and the Woods being all cut away, 


yet thoſe Boggs being obſcure unfrequented 
Places, the Marterns do ſtill remain and are 
jo be found there at any time of Day as you 
would unkengel a Fox, and for want of 
Trees to lye in all Day will lye in an* old 
black Bird's Neſt or Throſtle's Neſt, in a 
holly or briar Buſh within two Foot of the 
Ground, and will not move till the Hounds 
ze in the very Buſh, and if the Bogg be 
wett ( as commonly they are) will run 
and leap from one Taſſock to another, and 
creep through holly and briar Buſhes, and 
will run ſo ſometimes two or three Hours be- 
fore three or four Couple of good Hounds, 
and at laſt when they can do no more 
will run up any fort of Buſh or little Tree 
that is left growing. 

Note, That a Martern is very ravenous 
and rambles over a great deal of Ground, 
eſpecially when he miſſeth his Prey; he doth 
ſometimes go in at the Root of a Tree as a 
Fox and lyeth there all day; I have ſeen ſeve- 
ral go in at the Top of a hallow Tree and 
tome down the inſide of it and lye on the 
Ground, and have found them there tho* no 
Hole on the outſide of the Tree from the top 
down, 
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A Martern is never very fat, and I gather 
from that he is no great ſleeper ; I have rode 
ro the Root of a large Oak-rree where | 
ſuppoſed a Martern to lye, and with my 
Whip ſtruck the Tree, and I have ſeen him 
put his Head out of a Hole as much as to ſay 
whois there, and after looking round creepy 
into his Hole again, and if I had ftruck there 
and made a noiſe till night 1 ſhould ſee no 
more of him. 
The Seaſon for Martern-hunting begins 
as ſoon as the Leafs are falling and ends ia 
the Beginning of March, for the Martern's 


flurr is ſooner inSeaſon and ſooner out of Sea- 


ſon than any other Furr, but till the Leafs are 
fallen ir is not eaſy to hunt them in the Night, 
tho' they are in Seaſon in the Beginning of 
September. 

The Time to hunt (them if in aWood,) is 
by Moon-light with a Hound, a Couple, or 
two Couple if entered to a Martern, or a 
good mertle'd Spaniel that is in good Com- 
mand and well entered to a Martern is an 
excellent good Dog for that purpoſe; the 
time to go into the Wood where Marterns 
are is after Sun-ſet betwixt that and day 
light going, and go very quietly without the 


leaſt Noiie,two or three Men are few enough; 


one to carry a Gun well charged with round 
duck ſhott, and another to carry an axe to cut 
4 
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a Pole or Wattle to beat againſt a Tree in 
caſe a Martern be tree'd, and alſo to climb a 
Tree in caſe of Necc ſſity that you cannot ſee 
bim, or to cut a Hole open if the Martera 
chance to creep into a Hole in the Top of a 
Tree: if your Hounds or Spaniel be good 
ud accuſtom'd to it they'l beat a great Di- 
ſtance from you, and will not if ſtaunch Cry 
any thing but a Martern: when you go firſt 
imo the Wood and your Hounds about you 
ſtrike your Gun or Pole againſt a Tree with 
the Words of Encouragement you uſe, but be 
ſure it be with a low whiſpering Voice and 
the Hounds that are uſed to it will know 
what you mean, or if yon have a Martern 
Caſe ſhew it to your Hounds and let them 
ſmell at it, and clap and encourage them 
with the Words of Encouragement you uſe 
before you go into the Wood, if they find the 
Scent of aMartern and cry it draw near them 
without any Noiſe of Speaking or Talking; 
the Reaſon for ſilence is that the Martecn 
hearing only the Noiſe of Dogs runs up the 
next Tree only to avoid the Dogs, and there 
{nts open to be ſeen without fear, but on the 
contrary if he hear the Noiſe of any People 
he*fl run as far as he can before the Hounds, 
and when he doth Tree perhaps will creep into 
Hole in the Top ofit, and lo prove more diſſi- 
cult and troubleſome to kill, or M no Hole, - 
wil 
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will lie cloſe in Ivy,or at the Parting of ſome 
Branch or Limb of the Tree, and ſo cannot 
be ſeen till the Tree be Wattled, or perhaps 
not till one climbs up very near him; the 
beſt Method in ſuch a Caſe, is, When you 
are ſatisfied what Tree the Hounds do Point 
or Bay at, ſtand ſo as to try all the Tree be. 
* tween you and the Moon, and if you find him 
ſo the Fur gliſtereth all like Silver, then 
Shopt him; or if you cannot find him ſo by 
the help of the Moon, take a long Wattle az 
long as can be got, and let one Man place 
himſelf at the Bottom of the Tree with the 
Pole or Wattle in his Hand, and the reſt of 
the Company place themſelves at a little Di. 
Nance frum the Tree to the beſt Advantage 
to ſee if any Thing move, and then let him at 
the Tree root with the Pole or Wattle ad. 
vanced give the Tree two or three ſmart 
Strokes as ſuddenly as he can and as high as 
he can reach, if the Martera move the Man 
or Men placed from the Tree muſt ſee him, 
and it ſo, have the Gun or Guns ready and 
cown with him; it ſtriking or wattling the 
Tree do not move him, then one mult climb 
up a piece and the other reach him up the 
Pole or Wattle where you ſuppoſe the Mar- 
tern to lie, and give two or three ſmart 
Strokes to the Tree as aforeſuid as quickly as 

poſſidle, and if that do nos move him you 
| may 
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may aſſure yopr ſelf he is in a Hole ; then 
your only Way is, and no other for bim in 
the Tree to climb to the Top feeling for a 
Hole, if he find the Hole, try it with a Stick 
up and down egery Way, it & touch him 
he'll bite at the Stick and will when touched 
Learn and Wrangle with a Noiſe almoſt like 
a Cat,then ſuch a Crook as I ſpoke of in Fox- 
hunting will pull out the Martern : 1 have 
often kill'd him fo in the Hole with a Stick, 
and after Dead twin'd a Stick in the Fur and 
pull'd him out; if the Hole be in the Limb or 
Branch of a Tree, then ſtop the Hole very 
well and cut the Branch down, if it be hollow 
where you cut it off then beſure you ſtop that 
Hole very well too before the Branch fall, 
and when it is down open one of the Holes 
and let your Hounds Wind him and Bay him 
in the Hole, and it will make them very 
eager, and ſo cut a Hole near where the Mar- 
tern lies and take him out with the Crook, or 
let the Hounds pull him out, which will be 
great Encouragement for them, if you take 
him out with the Crook let them have the 
Pleaſure of killing him; but whatever you do 
when you have a Martern in Priſon 19, have 
a Care he do not Bolt (which he will do if be 
can) and fo give you as much more Trouble. 

When you have a Martern ſo in a Hole, 
belure that you make no Noiſe other 
than 
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than Whiſpering, which „will be great {| he we 
Means at another time t make your and y 
Hounds know what yoa mean or what Game I Mar 
you would hunt when you go ſo filent; and Marte 
when the Martern is dead take it up in forefa 
your hand and ſhew it the Hounds, and lay I Tree 
it in the branch of ſome Tree ſo that the gy m 
Hounds. canno reach, leap, or climb to it, ad if 
and then ſtrikꝭ the Tree and with a low Voice I fare il 
encourage your Hounds with the ſame Words very & 
you uſe when you go into a Wood to find 2 ff about 
| Martern, and in two or three times doing ſo gear d 
you will find your Hounds to know as wel I quietly 
what you are going about as your ſelf. tera in 
Note, That ſometimes three or four Tree with, b 
or more grow ſo cloſe that the Top-branche ¶ Cat in 
do mix and interfere with one another, or Eup, and 
one Tree perhaps leaning againſt another, avery 
if ſo, when you come firſt to the Hounds, tera or 
obſerve well what Tree they Point or pur ſue 
Biy at, for a Hound that is well entred mo lil hin 
- this Game will Cry it as high as he can reach Bhance 
up the Tree, then at the firſt, place one Mau Inn alo 
where he hath a right View of the Tree to Tree ar 
obſerve if any thing ſtir, and before you are high ſ 
at the trouble of ſtricking the Tree or climb» lfom th 
ing, draw your Hounds clear round at ſuch Bzrowin, 
a diſtance as that you are ſure the Martel er hi 
could not be flipt down ſome other Tree ing T 
whoſe Tops might correſpond with the * | 
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he went up, and ſo be gone unknown to you 
0 


and you believe him there, (for v en 
a Martern will do ſo) when you are ſure the 
Martern is there, then Strike the Tree as a- 
foreſaid, and remember to ſtand ſo as the 
Tree is bètween you and the Moon, and if 
any more Company ſet one on the other ſide, 
and if you made no Noiſe (as I directed) be 
fure the Martern will move upward at the 
rery firſt Nroke, if he has not by ſeeing you 
about the Tree moved before, but if a very 
dear Moon-light and you go very filent and 
quietly (unleſs in an lvy-tree) it is one Mar- 
tera in ten that you need have this trouble 
with, but that you ſhall ſee him ſitting like a 
Cat in the Tree; ſome will not go half way 
p. and ſame will go to the extreme Top tho? 
avery high tree; Obſerve that if a Mar- 
tera once find that men as well as Hounds do 
parſue him, or that you ſhoot and do not 
un him, he will very rarely after ſuch diſtur- 
dance ſtay in the Tree a Minute, but will 
mn along ſome branch growing out from the 
Tree and ſo leap down to the ground how 
ligh ſoever, nay ſometimes he will leap 
rom the extream Top of the higheſt Tree 
growing, and will not make the leaſt ſtop 
ler him fall on Ice, the hardeſt Ground, or 
ling Tree, but will run ſtreight away and 

terhaps will not take a Tree for two Hours 
6 | _ anleſs 
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unleſs the Hounds reach him and force him; 
the Marternalways runs the fouleſt and worft 
Ground where lying Wood is rankeſt, as alſo 
Briars, Thorns, and old Hedges, but when 
the Hounds come near him the Tree is the 
laſt Refuge: | 

Note, That if a Martern do chance (tho it 
ſeldom happens) to take ſome ſuch Tree a 
a Man cannot climb nor move him with 
Wattle from the Ground, a Shot never fails 
to move him, the beſt Method in ſuch a caſe 
is for one Man with the beſt and ſureſt Gun 
to ſtand Ready to ſhoot him down as ſoon 
as he moves, and the other Man to fire at 
the moſt likely Place for the Mat tern to he 
in,and I have by theſe means killed many Mar- 
terns. 

As for Marterns that lye in the" Boggs, 
Fenns, and unfrequented Grounds where 
Woods formerly have been very rank, and 
being now deſtroyed the Marterns yet te- 
main, for the Finding, Hunting or killing ct 
thoſe Marterns there need none of thoſe afore- 
mentioned Inſtructions, for they are found, 
hunted, and killed as a Fox, onl / they do not 
 eartk as a Fox, (tho I have ſeen a Martern to 
have lyen ia an Oak tree in and among 
plenty of large ſtanding trees) but will ſome- 
times if the Hounds ſtick quiz the Covert T 
or Bogg, and run two Miles 2 head to ſome 

other 
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other Covert he is acquainted with, and if 
there be but a Thorn-rree will make a Re- 
fuge of it to defend himſelf from the Hounds 
til a Man come up. 

PII now ſhow you another way of Hunting 
Martern, and an Infallible Way, fave only 
one Evil that attends it which is running 
Counter, tho* by this Way of Hunting,you 
cannot kill more than one in a Day, yet you 
arg neither oblidged to Moon-light, nor 
efvering to your Hounds things ſo neceſſa- 
ry in the Ntght-time, but by uſeing it there 
and uſeing it again in the day time, it becomes 
a certain Guide or Rule to your Hounds that 
tis a Martern you would hunt when you 
whiſper, this way of Martern- Hunting in 
the day time is by going into the Wood with 
ogg | jour Hounds at the very Break of Day in the 
where Morning, where (if you miſs Counter) you 
, and re ſure to run one to the Tree where he 
e re- ff deſigns to lye all day, and commonly it hap- 
ing of dens if in Boggy Ground, in or amongſt 
afote · ¶ inder wood that he finds ſome hello Aſh or 
»und, £ Alder and creeps in at the Top, and ſo comes 
o not down to the Ground and lyes; When you 
rn to come to ſuch a Tree lay your Ear to the Tree 
one and ſtrike a ſtick very hard againſt it, and if 
ſome - ¶ be move upwards towards the Top of the 
oven Tree you'l hear him creeping up, but whether 

ſome or no you hear him climb up and ſtop all the 
other N 2 holes 
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Holes that the Martern could go in or get 


out at, and Either cut the Tree down or cm 
Holes in it ſo as you will find by thruſting in 
a ſtick where the Martern lyes, and then 
you may kill him in the Hole or take 
him out with a Crook as you pleaſe. 
Sometimes that a Martern hath not met 
with Prey he doth not goto Tree of him. 
felt till Sun riſe, and if you chance in a Mor. 
ning to meet with him ſo a Preying he wil 
take a Tree as in the Night, and ſo you ky 
ſhoot him or beat him down among the 
Hounds,and if it be not in very clear Sround, 
I mean, if there be any either Hedges, lying 
Wood, or low Covert of Holly, Thorn, or 
Briars, the Martern is ſure to eſcape out of 
the View of the Hounds 3 a Martern when he 


ls beaten down out of a Tree ſo and that 


Hounds are like to catch him will run up fir 
or ſeven Foot into a Tree and down on the 
other ſide, and ſo away as faſt as he can, and 
conſequently for nine or ten trees together 
will do ſo if the Hounds be juſt at catching 
him, it is juſt a Shife the Creature has to 
{ave himſelf as a Hare hath by turning be tore 
a Grey-hound, and I obſerve that after a 
Martern hath been ſhot at two or three times 
he will dye on the Ground tho? Trees be very 
rank about him, tor finding that Trees prove 
no Refuge or Safety to him, he ventures then 
to depend on his running & other little _ 
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which very rarely ever proves taſave his life; 
But notwithſtanding, the beſt, eaſieſt, and 
fureſt way is to Shoot a Martern, if you can, 
let him be on what Tree ſo ever, for if he 
happen to make a Refuge of a large and groſs 
Oak that - is hollow where a man might 
boſe a days work with it and be never the 
rarer at night, unleſs you cut down the Oak 
it being unreaſonable a Gentleman wou 
ſuffer a large Oak to be cut down perhaps to 
40 ſhill. Damage or more for a Martern 
worth five, and ſometimes a Martern doth 
Tree ina very high Oak with a Hole in the 
Top of it where a man cannot climb to with 
out the Haz ird of his life. 

Note, That a Martern very rarely ever of 
timſelf Trees with a Reſolution to lye there 
all day Whether in Ivy or in a Hole, but if 
you come quietly to the Tree as afore direQ- 
ed, and wattle it he will move, I have ſeve- 
nl times had Marterns wattled out of the 
Holes and ſo have ſhot them, I have had a 
Martern wattled out of a Hole ſo and would 
tot ſhoot him but would have himbeat off the 
Tree to theHounds,but inſteadof that he hath 
crept into the Hole again, and coſt me four 
tours work with an Ax ere I could get him. 
Now as to hunting Counter deing a Matter 
ſo pernicions and tronbleſom in Martern- 
bunting, and very hard to find any Mark or 

K N 3 {ure 
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ſure token that you do hunt counter, unleſs 
by the ſcent growing colder, for unleſs in 
ſaow you {hall not once in your Life-time ſee 


the Trace or Track of a Martern, by rea- 
fon he never treads any ſuch Ground, but 
always on lying Wood, or old Hedges, or 
the cleaneſt Graſs, yet in Ground where ly. 
ing Wood isrank, a Man may eaſily (if with 
the Hounds)obſerve whether it be counter or 
no by this Obſervation, there is commonly 
amongſt plenty of lying Wood ſome Trees 
that lyes high at one end and low at the other, 
if you find the Hounds to come firſt to the 
End of the Tree, which lyes high they vil 
beat a little and Stop there, the Martern have 
ing leapt down from the End of the Tree to 
the Ground, and the Hounds cannot leap up 
to the Tree, that is a certain token of Coun- 
ter, and ſometimes a Tree is blown or ct 
down and ſo falls againſt another Tree, and 
doth not come to the Ground with the Top 
of it, but perhaps may be twenty or thiny 
Foot high leaning againſt another Tree, 
Martern is very apt in his Ramble to begll 
at the Root of ſuch a Tree and run it up 
he come to the ſtanding Tree, and then wil 
not turn back but come down the Tree thi 
grows plumm, but never in a Seaſon yo 
mall obſerve a Martern to go up the ſtand 
ing Tree and come down the lying Tree, k 
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unlef that if your Hounds come to the ſtanding 

Tree and cry it, and cannot hitt it till they 
come to the Foot of the lying Tree, you may 
ſatisfy your ſelf that it is counter. 


* I bave by this Method of Hunting Mar- 
, t » . 20 

5 or terns in the Morning kill'd a great many, and 
re h. by continual Practice have become ſo expert 


f with in it, that I have not miſſed one Morning in 
ten that I went out to try for one; as alſo at 
Night Hunting by Moon light 1 very rarely 
went out but 1 kilPd either one, two, or 
other, | three in one Night, and commonly one in 
to the | the Morning, ſo that my Night Hunting ne- 
y will der hindred my Morning Hunting. | 
u hay. have told you the moſt remarkable Ob- 
"Tee uo ſervations and the very Methods I ever made 
rap Up poſe of, by which I always prevail'd in killing; 
Con- nd 1 do now tell you, That tho' the Mar- 
Jr ay tern be a very rich Fur, as alſo the killing 
e, and him is very good Sport, yet I do aſſure you:ir 
is very dear bought, and fit for none to 
praQiſe but young Men that are able to take 
_ Pairs, it being all to be purſued on 

oot. 
have wrote the Nature and Hunting of 
the Martern very plain and ful}, and believe I 
may juſtly ſay ic is wbat never any Man wrote 
before in this Part of Europe, and am ſatisfied 
have preſcribed the moſt effectual Rules for 
Finding, * and Killing of Marterns, 
4 Is 
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it being now near thirty Years fince firſt | 
began to invent Ways to find, hunt, and kill 
Marterns, and having the Memorandums of 
my Practice by me, I have wrote it accor. 
dingly; for 1 do ſolemnly declare, that I did 
not Collect one Word or Syllable of this from 
any Author ſave only my own Experience; 
and to ſpeak the truth, I did never fee any 
Thing to any Purpoſe wrote on this Subject; 
any that ever wrote any thing of it that I can 
hear of, is Mr. Turbervile, Mr. Blome, and 
Mr. Cox, and truly it is a great Queſtion whe. 
ther or no any of the three Gentlemen dil 
ever ſee a Martern, and I am ſatisfied they 
did never hunt nor kill one, as may appear 
by comparing this (which is true Practiſe) 
with what they have wrote on this Subject. 

I declare I never ſee any Man Hunt a Mar- 
tern but what I did my ſelf and thoſe in my 
Company who went as my Aſſiſtants, being 
commonly my own Servants; nor did lever 
hear of any Man that did, fave only that an 
Jriſþ man did inform me, That after the War 
41 there were ſome Jriſb. men with a couple 
of Beagles and 2 Grey- hound did Hunt them, 
and that their Cuſtom was, When they Tree d 
a Mariern to build a Fire near the Tree root, 
and ſit and watch the Martern till Day, and 
then beat him down, and did depend on their 
Grey-hound to Kill him, which as pe - 

| | rm'd 
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form'd me, did very often fail, and truly I 
do not think it ſtrange - The ſame Informer 
told me, they never kiR'd above Three oc 
Four Marterns in a Week; but allowing 
them all the Succeſs they could expect, it was 
not probadle they could exceed One in a 
Night, and in my Thoughts they had more 
Pains for that one than | had for One and 
Twenty, for 1 very rarely ſtay'd out abeve 
wo or three Hours in a Night and I com- 
monly brought two or three Marterns, and 
very rarely ever fail'd of one in the Morning. 
Theſe Words I ſpoke before, yet it is not 
Coleworts twice Sodd. 

After conſidering of all that I have found 
written, and all I conld hear of by converſin 
with, or queſtioning the moſt ancient Huntſ- 
men on this Subject, I think I may juſtly 
conclude with the true Thought that | am the 
firſt Man that ever did find out by Experience 
any true regular Method for Finding, Hun- 
ting, and Killing of Marterns, which I do 
here leave for the Advantage of any who 
lives contiguous to Woods where Marterns 
are in this or future Ages. 


OF 
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OF THE 


OT2a 
H E Otter is a Beaſt whoſe Shape and 
Colour is ſo well known that it is 
needleſs to mention any thing of them here ; 
the Places he moſt ſrequents are, Rivers, 
Loughs, and overflow'd fenny Bogs; bis 
Places of Repoſe or Reſt are commonly in the 
Rocks of the Sea, hoilow Banks of Rivers, in 
obſcure unfrequented Iſlan ds that happens to 
be either in River or Lough, or in any wet 
22s that are grown over with rank Wood 
or great Roots, or great Taſſacks growing in 
ſuch Places, if warm Weather, he will lie on 
a Root or Taſſock, or will ſometimes lie on 
| the Bank of a River in ſome Buſh wiere he 
can ſlip down into the Water upon the leaſt 
Anoyance, if in very cold or wet Weather or 
| very hard Froſt he will not lie ſo open, but 
| gathereth old Graſs or Reeds, or old Hay 
| hanging on the Buſhes or Banks of Rivers by 
2 Flood, and will make a Bed very warm 
like a Gooſe Neſt in ſome hollow Bank of a 


| River, or in ſome Tree root growing onthe 
Rivers 


may hear the Otters much further; how - 
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River's ſide, or in the hollow or inſide of 
ſome great Tree root that happens to be in 
my overflowed Bog and lies above Water, for 
he commonly when going into his Byle or 
Lodging creeps up into it through theWater, 
nd hath his Bed above the Surface of the 
Water, and ſo there is no way to ſuſpect him 
there, nor Reaſon to believe him there, un- 
leſs that Hounds wind him through the Earth, 
and if ſo, hen he finds Men begin to Dig or 
make any Diſturbance, he will flip down the 
ame way he came up, and go perhaps $0 or 
60 Yards under Water before he Vents. 
When the Bitch or Female Otter is in Sea- 
ſon for the Dog, her Box ſwelleth and is 
much larger than at other times, as that of a 
Hound Bitch; and if in a River or Lough 
where Otters are plenty, there will be ſome- 
times two or three Brace of Dogs or Male- 
Otters following her, yea, and chey will 
fight and tear each other till they leave Blood 
on the River Banks; their Noiſe when they 
fight ſo is very loud and ſnril, not much unlike 
the Noiſe of Cats when fighting, but you 


long they carry their Young, | cannot truly 
inform you, but in my Opinion the Otter 
does much reſemble the Ferrit in that thing of 
Genetation - The Otter breedeth at any 
time of the Year and hath commonly w_ 

chree 
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three, four, or five Young at a time, but it 
is a great chance that any of their Yoy 

comes to Perfection, that is, to live to be three 
or four Months old ſo as they can Prey for 
themſelves, unleſs ſuch as are bred in April, 
May or June, for thoſe bred then ere two or 
three Months old before they are catch'd 
with a Flood, which kills more Otters then 
all the Huntſmen in Earope, for the Otter 
kindleth her Young moſt commonly in fach 
cloſe hollow Banks of Rivers as aſoreſaid, 
and no way into the place but by coming up 
under Water, and perhaps not two Foot . 
Hove the Surface of the Water when at the 
loweſt, and be ſure if a Flood be before the 
Young be two or three Months old farewel 
young Otters; for I can affirm young Oners 


are above three Month old and indifferent 


large before they ever Prey for themſelves or 
leave the Byle or Neſt -where they are bred : 
When a Flood catcheth the Young, I do be- 
lieve that one in ten doth not get out of the 
Neſt undrowned, and if they do, it is two 
to one they do not meet with the old Otter; 
and if they do ind the Dame, ir's moſt likely 
the Young dies notwithſtanding, for the 
Bitch Outer is not too indulgent to her 
Young, as I can prove by ſeveral Inſtances, 
be ſides a young Otter is ſo chil and tender a 

Creature that the Cold kills it preſently ; 2 
| tho 
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wo the Water is naturally the Otter's Pro- 
yence, yet he lies as warm as any wild Crea- 
ere living: I have after a Flood found ſe- - 
yeral young Otter s both alive and dead, if 
dive, it continually Whiſtles or Crys for the 


Dame unleſs when aſleep : I have found a 
Neſt of young Otters, and the old One being 
with them, upon the firſt Diſturbance went 
off, the young Ones being very little and 
young, I did not touch them, but waited to 
Shoot the old One at night, but the old Otter 
did not come; 1 did not go the next Night 
eſt | annoyed the old One, and the Day fol- 
bwing the young Ones all died, and 1 do 
_ the old Otter never came near them 
il ay; 

I once. in Froſt and Snow hunted and tra- 
ed an Otter into a large long Root in a Bog 
about a hundred Paces from the ſide of a 
Lough, dry Land being between the Lough 
and the Root, yet the Root was over a Pool 
of Water above half a Yard deep, and the 
old Otter went in at another Root, and went 
la under the Ice near twenty Paces and came 
pin the Root where ſhe lay, and had two 
young Ones about four Months old at leaſt 
ad very large, the Houads did Wind her 
and the Young through the Earth, and did 
begin to Scrape and Work, and 1did by 
nat aſſure my ſelf the Otter lay in that * 
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T got an Ax and Spade and cut the Root 
with the Earth on the top; the old Otter up- 
on the firſt Diſturbance flipt away under the 
Ice the ſame way ſhe came in, and finding 
no Diſtarbance there and our Noiſe behind 
her, ſhe flipt away out aud into the Lough, 
we wrought on, the Hounds lying and baying 
ſo briskly 1 never fear'd the Otter belug re- 
moved; in ſhort I came to the Neſt where 
the Young was, they being large flip'i into 
the Water, bur 1 kill'd them both preſently, 
when | found them to be young Ones, I ſet 
on immediatly to the Place where the old 
Oreer came in, ſuppoſing ſhe would Bolt, but 
1 was too late for ſhe was gone; I tryed all 
the Root ahovt with the Hounds, but to no 
purpoſe ; I came co the Place where ſhe bol- 
ted and found her Seals where ſhe had rug 
ſtraight inzo the Lough; I came next Mor- 
ning thioking ſhe would Rave made a ſtep to 
viſit her Young, but ſhe had not come there, 
for I could eaſily find it ſhe had come by the 
Snow, and fo ſvccoſlively for three Mornings 
together, but ſh2 had never come; there Was 
a little Breck ron into the Lough on the other 
file of the Lough atone a Mile off, I went 
there to try, about half a Mile up the little 
Brook 1 found and kil!'d, her and found ſhe 
bad given Milk on'y of two Papes ſhe having 
only two young ones, 1 ſoppoſe each had 

known 
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known his own Pap; by theſe Obſervati- 
ons I gather that Ot ters are nat very indul- 
gent or careful of their Young, for a Fox 
that will Bolt upon all occafions will not bolt 
from her Young tbho' ſhe dies for it, and ſup- 
pole you ſhoot at a Fox and wound her, ſhe 
will{ if able to go) come that Night or the 
Next and remove her Cubbs to ſome other 
Hole, and there take care and provide for 
them . 

As for the food of an Otter it is only Fiſh, 
md a very little of that doth ſuffice, tho” 
ſome Authors on this Subject have Wrote 
that an Otter killeth Lambs and Preycth by 
Land, eating Herbs when he can find nothing 
elſe to eat, as alſo that he will eat ſtinking 
Fiſh, all which [ deny, and to prove the con- 


tary do Affirm that I have in my time Kkill'd - 


near one hundred brace of Otters and never 
could find any thing in the Beliy ct an Otter 
but Fi E, and never the Quantity cf a bens 
Egg of that either Digeſted or vndigeſted, 
nor did lever ſee the ↄpratts of an Otter to 
be more than the Quantity of whar Fiſn 1s 
commonly taken one of a ſmall Over ſhell, I 
have very often laid freſh Fiſh to train an 
Otter to a certain place, both Treuts, Eels, 
Pickes, and Bream with one part en the Land 
and the other in the Water, which was to 
ne leemingly the greateſt Temptation to 

In- 
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induce the Otter to take it, and I never found 
one to touch it, tho? I found his ſeals on the 
Sand withia two foot of the Fiſh ſo left; | 
have left ſalt Herring on the Banks where 
Otters came out to Tumble and Scrape and 
make their Spraiats, and the“ I have had 
both Salt and Freſh fiſh ly ing whole within a 
Foot of them, yet could never find any of 


them to touch it, by which reaſons I am ſa- 


tisfied that an Otter will eat no Fiſh but what 
he takes himſelf, unleſs it happens that when 
two of them are together and one of them 
do catch a Fiſh, the other may in my Opini- 
on Eat with him, but I am not ſure of it, nor 
have I any Reaſon by Experience to think it, 
I believe no man living cat affirm a wild Ot- 
ter to have eaten Fleſh, nor do I believe any 
Mans experience hath taught bim to give a 
true Deſcription of it more than what is done 
by che Experience of a tame Otter, which is 
as far different from that of a wild Otter, as 


a tame Deer differs from a wild one, for a 


tame Deer will eat any thing a Man eats, I 
have had a Deer would cat Beef or any kiad 
of Fleſh, Bread, Butter, Cheeſe, or any 
thing elſe it could come at ; 1 deſire any 
reaſonable Man that underſtands the Nature 
of a Deer, to conſider whether or no a wild 
Deer would ext any of thoſe ſorts of Meat, 
and 1 do really believe there is as much diffe- 

rence 
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ence in this Particular "between a wild and 
ume Otter; a wild Otter certainly eats no- 
ning but Fiſh or Frogs or Worms or ſuch 
ike he may get under Water: An Outer is a 
creature that lives on as little Meat as any 
kaſt of his Size whatever, as doth appear by 
hat he leaves of the Fiſh he kills, for if a 
Trout of ſeven or eight Inches long or a lit- 
Nie el, he moſt commonly leaves a Part of it 
n ſome Stick or Stone or on the River Bank 
there he eats, and ſo the Kite or Crow 
ibich comes next takes it ; I can affirm that 
[aw an Otter take a Trout and come to 
land with it and did eat what he pleaſed of 
t, and after did rub himſelf on the Ground 
ad made his Spraints and fo ſwome away; I 
rent and took up the Trout, and he had not 
aten an ounce of it; Eels are the moſt of 
tis Food, the ſmalleſt of which he common- 
h leaves a Part of; as alſo I have ſeveral 
times in a Morning early found Fiſh of ſeve- 
al forts as Salmon, Trout, Kel, Pike and 
' Bream that the Outer had kilYd and brought 
u of the Water; and I do really believe 1 
er ſaw one Fiſh thai I found before the 
ows that wanted above two Ounces of 
ting whole, which is a ſtrong Demonſtra- 
oa that very little Fiſh at a time ſufficeth an 
ter * 


Q if 
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If there be (as ſome Men ſay} Otters tha 

will kill Ducks, I can affirm that it is no 
every Otter, nor do I believe that every Ot. 
ter doth it, but I will (atisfie you what I did 
ſee, and you may judge of it: I went one 
Evening and took a Man with me who is now 
living, we ſat down by a River fide being al- 
moſt dark, the Otter came Swimirg down 
the River which was not above twenty Foot 
broad, and tho? it was covered with Geeſe, 
Ducks, Widgeon, Teal, and Divers, yet 
one of them did not riſe xo their Wing, only 
opened in the middle of the River, and ibe 
Otter came Swiming through them to my 
Gun's End where I ſhot him This is very 
true, and doth appear io me, that if the Ot- 
ter had been a common Enemy to Water. 
Fowl, they would at his Approach have taken 
Wing and lighted in ſome other Part of the 
River; when a tame Otter makes his eſcape 
and becomes wild, I doubt not but he will 
become Ravenous in deſtroying any Thing he 
can overcome, but that may be calld an ac- 
quir'd Ravenouſneſs rather than Natural. 

In the Time of a vehement Froſt the Otter 
hfheth by Day as well as by Night, whether 
it be the Hunger that occaſions it, or rhe 
Help ot the Day, or that the Water may be 


warmer iu the Day than in the Night I know 
Not. 
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Note; That it is not jn every Froſt an Ot- 
ter doth ſo, but when it is very vehement 
ind hard and hath laſted long : An Oiter 
$a very inceſſant Sleeper and conſequently. 
ſery Fat. | 

ſhave come ſuddenly upon an Outer when 
on the River Bank, and he hath flips into the 
River, and did not go three Yards before he 
nould put up his Head and Neck above Wa- 
ter to ſee what annoy'd and frighted him, 
but when he ſaw what I was he ſlipt nnder 
Water, and ſo did Swim to ſome Root or 
hollow Bank; when he puts up his Head to 
te what frights him, he commonly doth it 
in the middle of the River and not at any 
Bink ſide, as ſometimes an Otter will (when 
you come haftily upon him) ſnort and 
eruntle like a Pig, I ſuppoſe it is ſo when 
he leaps haſtily into the Water while he is 
lrawing his Breath, and ſo the Water gets 
into his Head or Noſtrils and he Snorts 10 
dear them again, he either doth it at his firſt 


. putting up his Head when he leaps into the 


Water or not at all, or ſometimes he Snorts 
oas if diſpiſing bis Enemy, for I have known 
an Otter to Snort ſo in his Hold or Byle 
when one Dog hath come to him and he 
tearing no other Noiſe. 


O 2 Ottor- 
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OTTER 


HUN IING: 


H E Seaſon for Otter Hunting is ſaid 
to be in Winter, but he may be as 
well Hunted in Summer as Winter, for unleſs 
a Biich- Otter when ſhe hath Cubs I never 
ſaw an Otter out of Seaſon, tho' the moſt 
ſatisfactory Time for it is in Froſt and Snow, 
becauſe you may then ſee his Seal and Trail 
in the Snow, and fo be ſatisfied you do not 
hunt Coynter ; if you live near Rivers where 
Otters are plenty it Is a pleaſant Diverſion 
Oy procured, | mean without Riding 
—_: 

Whea you go to the River with your 
Hounds, 2s much as you can draw againſt 
the Wind whether up or down the River, 
and if ſo that you have neither but a fide 
Wind, on that ſide of the River ſo as to have 
the Advantage of it, if your Hounds be well 
entered to the Otter it's one in ten that you 
will paſs ſobui hat they will Wind him - - 

| yle 
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— Uyle or Holt, and tho' an Otter doth moſt 
commonly come up into his Byle under Wa- 
ter, yet he lies generally near the Top of the 
Earth, ſo that the Hounds will Wind him in 
his Byle from whence he caſts a ſtrong Scent; 
if your Hounds find where he hath been Fi- 
ſing either up or down the River and cry it, 
be fure look well on the Sand-beds whether 
i: be Counter or no, which you will find by 
his Seals: Obſerve, That where Otters are 
plenty they have certain treating Places on 
little Iſlands in the River, or ſome litile Point 
of Land lying contiguoas to the Water where 
he can come eaſily unto is out of Water, an 
in thoſe places every Otter that comes up 
down the River rubs, tumbles, and ſcrapes 
the Ground and makes his Spraints, and by 
looking ſharp upon thoſe places you ind his 
Seals and fo diſcover whether he hatFgone up 
or down the River, and when you are ſatis- 
fied that youare not Counter, if your Hounds 
your Cry it cheerfully where he hath been on 
zainſt Land, or on the Stones or Roots in the Ri- 
ver, ver, if they do not puſh on ioo faſt as you go 
| fide on, call your Hounds in to try the moſt ſuſ- 
| have ¶ pected Places, and tho? the Hounds ſometimes 
well cannot Cry it nor hit it at all, do not be diſ- 
t you couraꝑ ed but try forwards till you come to 
in his ſome place where you have Reaſon to believe 
Byle the Otter would not paſs without coming out, 
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. 
for an Otter very rarely ever goes far in a 
River, eſpecially up the River without co. 
ming out upon ſome Bank or lying Tree, or 
great Stone, all of which your Hounds will 
try if accuſtom'd to it, when you have try'd 
ſo far as to believe rcaſonably he is not gone 


forward, then try back and try your 


Hounds at both Banks of the River till you 
come where they Cry'd it laſt, and if you be 
ſure you have not miſſed him there, then you 
muſt believe that he had come fo far a fiſhing 
and was gone back, and try accordingly : 
Alſo conſider if there be any little Brook out 
of either ſide of the River, and if ſo try that, 
or if any other Lough or River near hand; 
an Otter will run by Land half a Mile to ano- 
ther Water that he is acquainted with, but 
Note, That he always keeps one Path in run- 
ning nd, which is commonly rhe very 
neareſt way to the Water where he goes, 
which by continual uſage become beaten like 
a foot Path ſo that ir is viſible ; as alſo con- 
ſider if any extraordinary turn or crook in the 
River, an Otter is apt to quit the River in 
ſuch a place, and croſs the Lind at neareſt 10 
the Turn of the River; but if ſo he keeps 1 
Path which is viſible as aforeſaid, and if any 
Hedges in the Way, he hath Muſes which 
are very much beaten by his contigual _ 
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hem : If you follow Oter-huniing you muſt 
obſerve all theſe things. | 

As ſoon as you perceive your Hounds to 
hve found the Oiter in his Byle or Hold, 
rhich you will cafily know by their Baying 
nd giving their Mouths more than ordinary 
a one certain place in the Bank; before you 
zo near ſet one up the River and one down 
the River to ſuch places as that the Water is 
o ſhallow tha the Otter cannot paſs them 
hue they muſt ſee him, and ſo keep him in as 
little Compaſs as you can; when you have 
Men or Boys ſo placed, then go tothe Hounds 
and Encourage them, leap upon the Bank or 
ſtrike with a Pole or Quarter- ſtaff on the 
Ground, and the Otter will be apt to unbyle 
ad flip down into .the River, if the River 
de Pools and Shallows then Otter ſpears with 
the help of the Hounds will kill him with ex- 
traordinary Sport in ſuch a River, but if a 
deep dead Water, Guns are the only Inſtru- 
ments, if a calm Day and the Water dead and 
quiet, then obſerve when the Hounds move 
him from whence he vents, and follow him 
by the Bells or Blobs of Wind that ariſeth 
from him as he ſwims under Water, aud juſt 
as he vents Fire at him: Obſerve that in 
deep Water the Otter is always four or five 
Paces before te foremoſt Blob you can ſee 
rile, and in ſhallow Water he drives a Wave 
O 4 before 


„ 
before him and makes a viſible Motion in the 
Water, when you ſee by that that he Heads 
towards any hollow Bank, Stick, Stone or 
Root in the Water (for he commonly vents 
at ſuch Places) then look four or five Paces 
before the Blob, and be ſure have your Gun 
ready at your Eye to Fire upon the firſt Ap. 
pearance of his Mouth and Noſe, for on the 
firſt ſight of you he ſlips down and vents in 
ſome other place. 

A Water Spaniel is very requiſit and uſeful 
za Otter-hunting, and after the Death of two 
or three Brace of Otters becomes an extra- 
ordinary Dog for it, both in Finding and Hun. 
ting, and is a very great Encouragment 9 
Hounds in taking the Water ſeeing the Spa- 
niel before them, and will Cry the Orter 
when he venis as fluently as a Hound. 

Keep an Otter down for a liitle time, and 
when he puts up his Noſe do not give him 
time to vent, but force him down haſtily, 
and in doing ſo three or four times his 
Breath being very hott will (when he gets 
time to vent) ſmoke ſo that you may ſee it, 
eſpecially in a froſty Morning and Likewiſe 
when he goes far under Water before he 
vents, and then he can no ſooner put up his 


Noſe, but the Hounds vents him; it is ex- 
cellent diverſion with an Otter when in 4 
River that hath Pools and Shalloys and hav- 
ng 
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ing the Shallows guarded that he cannot get 
our of the Pool, for he cannot ſooner vent 
than the Honnds are upon him Swiming and 
Wading in the Water, and if many Hounds 
do commonly make a very fine Cry, but if 
he find he can neither lip up or down the 
River beſure he will bolt out at one ſide if 
poſſible, and ſo make towards the deepeſt 
part of the River that is near him, for an Ot- 
ter can never be driven ſo far out of his By- 
aſs, but he will & far as he is able make to- 
wards the deepeſt Water, and will make 
that his Refuge if he can geit to it, for it is 
moſt certain he can never be kil'ed in a deep 
Water with Hounds, for if twenty Couple 
of Hounds, and tho' ſome of them had hold 
of him he will certainly get to the Bottom, 
and clear himſelf of them, but if in ſhallow 
Water they kill him immediztely, or on 
Graſs, rough Stones, Sand, or Snow they 
will ſcon overcome him, tho' an Otter upon 
Ice will fight more ſtoutly and m ke a much 
longer Battle than on any fore of rough 
Ground, the reaſon for ii (in my Opinion) 
is he having ſharp Claws, ſtands very hrm 
upon Ice, for his ſhort Leggs are ot as great 
Uſe to him there, as if they were longer; and 
ia ſnow, rough Ground, or ſhallow Water 
they are not ſo, he hath much ſharper Teeth 
than any other Vermin, and tho* his _ 

e 
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be very little he bites extream hard, I have 
ſeen a very ſtout Hound that would ſhike a 
Fox to Death in a Minute, yet would be 
' afraid of an Otter and ſcarcely ſeize him if 
alone, tho' the Preſence of a Man is great 

Encourigement to Hounds in ſuch a caſe, 
have ſeen aa Otter upon Ice run, or ra- 
ther walk halt a Mile and four Couple of 
Hounds commonly round him, biying at bim 
as it he had been a Bull or a Stag, and would 
not or durſt nos touch him till I came up 
to encourage them, and then they ſeized him 
immediaily and kid him after a ſtrong Bate 
tle· 
When an Otter is killed you cannot be too 
kind to your Hounds in claping and encou. 
raging them, and lei them bite him as long 
as they pleaſe. then hold him up on a Pole, 
quarter Staff, Otter-Spear, or Pizch-fork 
and let them bay him, clap and encourage 
them as chcerfully as poſſible wich the 
Words, Ho Vent, or what other Words you 
ule to your Hounds in finding an Otter, then 
thro him dawn among them again, and 
let them bite him at their pleaſure, and do 
ſo a ſecond or third time and fo conſequently 
do with the ſecond and third Otter you kill, 
and it will make your Hounds very keen, 
good, and ſt unch at this Sport; for in all 
my Practiſe I never found any thing ſo good 
tor 
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for making a Hound painful 2nd ſtaunch to 
his Game as cheerful Encouragement at the 
Death, eſpecially of Fox, Martern. or Otter; 
2s alſo it is very convenient {and what I ever 
ſed in hunting of Fox, Martern, or Otter) 
o ſhow Hounds the Ciſe of an Otter, Fox, 
or Martern, being what Game you would 
hunt in the Morning, when you are going to 
the River or Covert, and let them ſmell at 
it, and encourage them with the Words you 
iſe in Finding. 
| forgot to tell you that a Brace of Otters 
commonly lye together in one Byle, and con- 
ſequently are pus down or unbyled together, 
ſo when at the unbyleing be fare to obſerve 
by what you ſee, or by what the people 
placed at the Shallows do ſee, or by the ven- 
ting or crying of the Hounds and Judge by 
all whether there be two or not. 
have found my ſelt a brace and an half of 
Otters in one Root together and killed them 
all, there are three or four Ways or Marks 
to know where Otters are or do frequent a 
Lough or River; the chief Toben is by the 
Spraints which are to be found on the River- 
banks, Great ſtones, iying-trees, Blocks, or 
on Tree-roots in the River, another Token is 
the Treativg-places I ſpoke of before, where 
they commonly ſcrape the Ground, tumble, 
and rub themſelves, another Token is * = 
| deals 
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Seals which you may find on Sand-beds or Ibis Or 
other ſoft Places on the ſides of the River, or Itreadi 
in Snow you may ſee it far off, and where he is calls 
draweth himſelf on his Belly and leaveth a from 
Tract as if you had drawn a {mall Piece of hollow 
Timber, or ſometimes when he runs in Snow 
he leaves the Marks of his Stern in the Snow, 
which looks as if you had ſtruck a ſtaff on 
the Snow, another Token is by his Paths in 
the Snow, or by Land when there is no Snow 
at the ſhort Crooks in a River, where he will 
not take about by the river, but will go at 
the neareſt by the Land, eſpecially. when go- 
ing up the River, theſe paths are to be ſeen 
when there is no ſnow, eſpecially in Summer 
when the Graſs is up : by all theſe Tokens | 
alwiſe knew in what River or Lough the Oi 
ters were moſt plenty, tho? a River that hath 
Plenty of Wood growing in and about the 
Banks never is without Otters, if any Fiſhin 
the River: of all Game an Otter is moſt un- 
certain in finding, being a Creature that na- 
turally rambles very fat; | have followed 
the Trace of an Otter on the Snow above ſix 
Miles up a River in a Morning, being his 

* Ramble the night before. 
Otters are called the firff year a Whelp or 
a Cubb, and afterwards an Otter; a brace or 
brace and a half of Otters; The Otters Copu- 
lation is called hunting for his kind; his Voice 
then 
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then or when calling for his mate is ling; 


his Or dure is call'd his Spraints ; his track or 
treading is called his Seal: his place of lying 
; called his Hatch or Byle, which word comes 
from a hollow place in the earth or bank, or 
hollow Root, he commonly lying in ſuch places, 
or by ſome his belt or Chamber; to Find or 
Unbyle an Otter or pot down the Otter, his 
Skin is called his Caſe or Furr ; his Tail is 
called bis Stern; when he quits the Water to 
get to ſome other part of the River or Pond 
then he fps; wherever he puts up his noſe 
for breath when a Hunting, he Venti; When 
he keeps in the middle of the River, be beats 


the Stream, 


INSTRUCTIONS 
For him who takes upon him 
to he a KEEPER of 
a DEE R-P A R K 0 


4 Lord or Gentleman. 


Man qualified to be a Keeper of a 
Park ought to be a forward active 


Man, and ready to vegture his Buff 
upon 
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upon all Occa +: d-fence of every thing 
that belongs rt d or Maſter and in 
þts care; he lo to be an ingeniom 
Geacile-ma2 «4 2s 2ccordinglyforfſever;] 
Reaſons ; and it, tor the Credit of his 
Maſter and Lr wii e ſerves. Secondly, 
he will be accepted . Genilemens company, 
and truly if quit a Keeper ought to 
be, all Gentlemen «i re lovers of Sport will 
deſire his Company. Thirdly, If he be na 
an ingeuious Man he can never be maſter of 
all the Points aud Arts that a Keeper ought 
to be accompliſhed with, for in the Firſt place 
he ought to undei ſtand the Nature and Pro- 
perty both of Red and fallow Deer, and to 
know when he ſees Deer which is high Veni- 
ſon and which is not both in Winter & Sum- 
mer ; ke ought to know all the Terms of Art 
relating to any thing of Deer, he ought all 
to underſtand the taking of Deer quick in 
Toyl or Harneſs, as likewiſe the Situating 
a penn that may be effectual for that purpoſe, 
and likewiſe kow to handle them when taken, 
both to Seill and Hood ink them, as alſo how 
to carry and dcliver them ſafe ; and to ſplay 
Female fawns which (when at age) exceed all 
other winter Veniſon ;; likewiſe he ↄught to 
be a good Huntſman, and to underſtand a 
Hound very well with all the Terms relating 
to that Sport, and to blow a Horn well, and 

f 0 


inſid 
you « 
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thing to know and ride a Horſe well, I mcan to be 
and in good Horſe-man to ride hard when there is 
eniom ¶ Occaſion and not to ride hard but thenztor it 
(everll I makes a Man appear Fooliſh, beſide he oveht 
of bis 10 ſpare his Horſe when the Sport will allow 
ondly, Ii: left he tire him and be caſt out, Which 
1Pany, F would be a ſhime for a Keeper (when there 
ne ON are Gentlemen hunting) chat he ſhould be out 
t will Nat the death of a Deer, as alſo it may be a 
e na joſs to him, ter he does not krow but the 
er of Hounds may Pinch and ſpoil the Veniſon ; 
ought F likeways a Keeper ought to know how to be- 
place I have himſelf at the death of e Deer; and how 
| Pro-fl preſent the Knife and Hanger as I directed 
nd 10 in Stag or Buck hunting, and likeways how 
Veni- to break up a Deer according to Art, for ve- 
Sum- ry often a Keeper is oblidg ged to break up 
of An Peer before Gentlemen who are com- 
* petent Judges whether he doth it right or 
Therefore before I preceed further, PII 
tell you how to break up a Deer according 
to what Practiſe I have ſeen and uſed. Firſt 
after a Beer is Paunched you take ont the 
Umbles, which is to be dene as followeth, 
Take a ſharp Kntfe and begin at the Teuwel 
zbt to (or hole where the Bladder lies) and cut and 
and 4 take along all the Fax and Kidneys with the 
lating I inſide Fillets clean from the Chine-bone till 
1, and you come to the Midriffe; v ich mult be = 
0 (ele 
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cloſe to the Ribs, bur left faſt to the Umbles, 
and fo take out the Heart and Lights altoge- 
ther with the Throple or Windpipe, which 
hath a large knot or lump on the end of it, 
ſo to Wynd them up; cut off all the Lights, 
and ſlit the Nears in four quarters from the 
Point to the Middle, make a Hole through it 
and pull through the Wind-pipe aforeſaid 
double, ſo as the knot may bear up the Heart; 
then take the Midriffand double it, make a 
hole and draw the Windpipe through as be- 
fore, and ſo it will be above the Heart, then 
laſt make a hole through between the Kid- 
neys, and ſo hang that uppermoſt with the 
Fat ahove, ſcrape off the blood of ir and it 
will look very fine, it is apart of the Deer ve- 
ry much eſteemed of among Gentlemen, i 
belongs to the Keeper; then Unlace the Deer 
which is ripping him, then take hold of the 
corner of the Skin at the right Breaſt with 
your left hand and ſv ſtrip him, thruſting it 
off with the other hard inſtead of a Knife ſo 
far as it may be paſt. where vou part the 
. Haunches from the Sides, then take your ſhoul- 
der Knife to cut out the ſhoulder, firſt take 
up a Muſcle or Sinew on the Leg below the 
Elbow joint, and there put in your finger, 
then put your ſhoulder Knife in under the 
Shoulder, and looſe or part it from the Breaſt 
or Ribs, and ſo cut round aboye the Elbow 

jolns 


Iud unlace what 1. there, then ſtrip off the 
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pint, then put your Knife further in. and 
come round a ſecond time, if it be done at 
three or four Rounds it is dexterouſly done; 
you muſt take out the Shoulder large with 
the Far, Lap and Nut, withoug ever break- 
ing the outmoſt Rind or Skin which is cal'd 
the Apparel, the Shoulders do likewiſe be- 
bong to the Keeper, when you have taken 
out the Shoulder, cloath him, that is, lay a 
doth upon the Veniſon ſo far as the Skin is 
off to keep it clean, or if you have not a cloath 
uke clean Fern, turn the Deer and ſtrip tbe 
uber ſide, take ont the Shoulder as afore- 
aid, then with your Hanger cut open the 
Breaſt from the Place of Say clear through . 
owards the Neck, then part the Sides from 
the Haunches, which is done by cutting them 
lkrough at the ſecond Joint of the Back from 
the Tuewell, letting all the Flank go with 
he Sides, then holding up the Sides by put- 
ung your Finger under a Rib, and fo with d 
jour Knife cui down each ſide of the Chine, 
ad with your Hanger cut it out is belongs to 
the Keeper ; ſpread the Sides right upon a 
Table or on ſome clean Fern, then take the 
Haunches, turn them and take hold of the 
dingle, and cut up two little Cuts through 
the Skin in the under fide of it, and raiſe the 
Kin from the Flefh, then put in your Finger 


Haunches 


I dry'd it, Oat-meal is very good to rub on 
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Haunches abſerving that you leave ſome of 
the Skin and penn on the Single, not the Tx. 
tream point of the Single, but that part of ii If, 


that is next the Haunches, then take the Ap. . 
parel of the Haunches and ſay is on tach; 
fide of the Single to try the Fatneſs of i;, 
take out the Bladder with the Courage, and 
clean the Tenwel, all this is done (if a quick 
expert Man) in about a quarter of an Hour 
or a little more, altho' ſome Deer do ſtrip 
much eaſier than others, if a Deer hath been 

much heated by hard hunting or other- 
= formerly, then his Skin will ſtick very 


» A Keeperovght to know and underſtand 

the beſt Way how to preſerve Veniſon that 
it may endure Carriage and go ſweet ; I have 
ſent Veniſon that hath gone ſafe and ſweet 
a hundred Miles in the Month of Fuly, my 
zway was thus, as ſoon as the Deer wa 

dead I immediatly paunch'd him, took out 
the Umbles and dryed him within with cold 
Fern, and broke him up immediatly, If any 
Air or Wind do it on the Graſs, which cools, 
dryes, and ſweetens the Veniſon mighiily, | 
laid the Veniſon on cool Fern, clean'd ii and 


Veniſon, it drys up the Moiſture and pre- 
ſerves Veniſon ſweet, and when it is rub'd of, 


the Veniſon is very white and lookes * 
: ui 


— — 
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tio do it without Meal, I take a little 
dice pounded and Pepper and ſeaſon it 
| in the inſide, and where I took out the 
doulders, or where the Veniſon is pinched 
th Hounds or in the Bollet-hole (if ſhox) 
ad in the Tuewell, when right ſeaſon'd take 
tiers made for that purpoſe with clean 
rn or Tops of Afh or Ivy, and put the 
Veniſon in a clean coarſe linnen Cloath and 
vel in the Night time as much as poſſible, 
frery hot Weather, when I reſted or ſtopt 
to bait, it was always in the Heat of 1he 
Day, and ordered the Veniſon to be hung 
win a cool Cellar, if it grows moiſt dry is 
nd ſeaſon it, as alſo renew the Fern and 
Tops if there be occaſion, and fo Veniſon will 
be ſafe four days and four nights; Note, That 
the higher or fatter Veniſon is it will be 
the longer preſerved, as alſo ſhot Veniſon 
may be longer preſerved than hunted Veni- 
Rh | 
if when you kill a Buck you paunch him, 
uke out the Umbles, and dry him within, 
yet notwithſtanding, put him behind a Boy 
on a Horſe immediatly while he is hor, and 
og Yravel Six hours with him, and he ſhall (if ir 
de hot Weather) have ſuch a Smell or Stink 
that the Veniſon ſhall not be fit to be uſed: fo 
much for the preſerving of Veniſon. 
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A Keeper ought to appear Gentile when 
he delivers his Veniſon for ſeveral Reaſ; 


Firſt, for his Lord or Maſter's Credit 


Secondly, For his own Credit, Thirdly, For 
the Credit of other Keepers, and Fourthly 
for his own Advantage, Firſt, for his Maſter's 
Credit he ought to wear good Cloaths, x 
green Coat, a Leaſh and Hanger, to ride a 
good Horſe, and have a Boy with him to 
carry the Veniſon; Ido think that every one 
will allow that it is for any Gentlemans Cre. 
dit that his ſervant appeareth in ſuch Order 
a4 aforeſaid, for ſhould a Gentleman's ſervant 
when he is ſent to another Gentlemans houſe 
look like a Butcher or a Plow-man when he 
ought according to his Service (or imploy- 
ment) look more Gentile, Why, every one 
that ſees him will ſay hat his Lord or Gen- 
tleman whom he ſerves doth not allow his 
Servants Wages to keep Cloaths on their 
Backs, or otherwiſe that he values not what 
Dort of Servants he keeps, or he would not 
ſend ſuch a Fellow as that abroad, and a 
great deal more of this Nature will no doubt 
be faid on this Subject, Secondly, That is is 
for his own Credu I need not add much to 
what I have already ſaid, for the ſound of 
tbe thing carrys its own Confirmaiion along 
with ic, only thai Semlemen ſeeing a Keep. 
er look ſhabby and ont of the proper Faſhion 
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ons, of 2 Keeper, they will be apt to ſay he is ſome 

idle drunken Fellow, and drinks what ſhould 
maintain him in better order, or that he is 
eme {imple Fellow that deſerves no better, 
or —— of this nature undoubtedly will 
be ſaid. 
Now, Thirdly, That it is for the Credit 
ef other Keepers is what conſequently muſt 
follow, that one Man of any Imployment or 
Trade whatever, thit doth behave himſelf 
Gentilely and ingeniouſly muſt advance the 
Credit or Reputation of all other of that 
Trade or Imployment; and Laſtly, That it 
8 for his own Advantage to appear Gentile 
and neat is plain, for when he is ſent with 
Veniſon or any other Preſent to a Lord or 
Gentleman, that Lord or Gentleman to whom 
the Veniſon is ſent (hearing that it is a gen- 
ile Servant) will either ſend for him into his 
Chamber, or will walk into the Hall, as well 
to ſee the Veniſon, as alſo to ask how bis 
Lord or Maſter doth, then if he ſee him to 
be a Gentile-man as aforeſatd, be will cer- 
tainly call for a Bottle of the beſt, and fo 
will drink bis Lord or Maſter's-health, and 
Will alſo be very Generous to bim in his 
fee, and if he do not ſtay or go with him 
aimſelf, will order his Steward or Gentleman 
to take him into the Pantry and make him 
Merry, on the other hand if he ſee him look 
P 3 like 
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like a Butcher and ſpeak like a Clown, 
will take little Notice of him, (as truly it 
not worth bis while) and perhaps will mak 
half the Fee ſerve him that he would have gi 
ven him had he appeared otherways, a 
likly will order his Porter or Footman to g 
with him into the Cellar and make hi 
drink, and ſo he comes away like what he 
without adding any thing to his Maſter 
credit or his own Advantage or Reputatio; 

A Keeper ought beſide all theſe Accon 
1 to underſtand ſomething of the 

erms of Hawking, Fowling, Setting and 
Fiſhing, ſo as when Gentlemen ask him ay 
Queſtion about any of the aforeſaid Dive 
ions, he may anſwer like a Sportſman, and 
Not like a Fellow that had been working al 
His Days for his Bread in the Bottom of: 
Ditch ;*alſo a Keeper ought to underſtand 
and uſe a Fowling-Piece very well (that is) u 
Shook fine upon the Wing or Running, it 
being a material Part of a Keeper's Buſineſs tc 
uſe a Gun well; firſt for the Shooting 0 
Winter-Veniſon, and for Shooting of Dogs 
and other Vermine that may annoy the Deer 
or other Game within the Park, as alſo Shoo. per 
ging upon the Wing is a noble Diverſion, and 
much uſed by Gentlemen: Parks and Forreſt g 
being Nurſeries for all ſorts of Game, at 
the Places where Genilemen do frequent 3 
tha 
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I chat Sport, where a Keeper ought to attend 
» en the like occaſion; if he appear with his 
owling- piece and cannot be a Partaker of 
we Sport, it makes him look like a Wooden» 
Zu Keeper. 

A Keeper ought alſo to be more than ordi- 
ury oblidging io all Noblemen and Gentle- 
nen whatever, and not to fail to ſerve and 
Woblidge them in every thing as far as Juſtice 
«St his Lord or Maſter will allow him, for it 
is by Gentlemen that a Keeper lives; as alſo 
that thing call'd Juſtice and Honeſty to his 
© Maſter he ought always to keep in his Heart 
ad Mind, both for his Maſter's Advantage 
aud his own; for I have known a Man (whom 
I will not call a Gentleman tho* he bore that 
T Reputation) that hath importuned a Keeper 
ſeveral times both drunk and ſober for liberry 
i 10 ſteal Deer, or for a Piece of Veniſon, but 
could not prevail; and I knew the ſame Man 
0g fall into the Converſation of another Keeper 
bout twelve Miles diſtance who did not fore- 
ee his own Trouble, which Keeper he made 
F latereſt with to kill him a Buck and let him 
le in a Buſh till Night when he would come 
for it, which was appointed and accordingly 
perform'd, and ſometime after the Keeper 
and he ated the ſame again, but at laſt he 
grew ſo importunate aud troubleſome that 


the Keeper became weary of him; there was 
Notice 
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Notice of it came to his Maſter's Ears, but 
all would not do ; when the Keeper would 
not kill him a Deer he would get into the 
Park and kill one himſelf, if the Keeper came 
to him or did check him or ſpeak to him to 
forbear, he anſwered him poſit ively that if 
he heard any more of his Oppoſition he would 
tell his Maſter plainly what he had done, and 
how many Deer he had killd for him; and 
ſo he continued like a treacherous Villain kil- 
ling and ſtealing the Gentleman's Deer: The 
Keeper having drawn himſelf into ſuch a 
Snare was extreamly uneaſy, ſo that he was 
Janguiſhing to be rid of his Service ( tho' a 
good one) and about three Years after they 
begun this Trade, the Keeper for this and 
ſome other Reaſons (but chiefly for this) pro- 
cured his Diſcharge from the ſaid Service ; 
this I had from the Mouth of the Keeper 
whom I could very well credit, and had ſe- 
veral Reaſons beſides to believe it to be truth. 
I could add a great many Inſtances of this Na- 
ture, but hopes this with every Keeper's own 
Reaſon is ſufficient to induce them to AQ al- 
ways with Juſtice and Honeſty to their Ma- 
ſter, which will prove both for their own Ad- 
vantage and Credit. 

Reader, If I miſtake not I have given you a 
full Account of what Accompliſhments a Kee- 
per oughi to have, and likewiſe given you — 

| vera 
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yeral Reaſons why he ought not to want any 
of the aforeſaid Accompliſhments, next I'll 
proceed to tell you how and what Methods 
and Practice I have ſeen and uſed in the 
chooſing and killing of Winter-Veniſon and 
making a Shot- Hound very good, as likewiſe 
what Marks and Tokens I have obſerved to 
know when a Park was haunted with any 
Thing that did annoy the Deer, as Stealers 
wich Grey-bounds, or Guns, Harneſs, or 
Toyl, Traps or Snares, Neighbouring Ma- 
ſtiffes, Spaniels or Cur-dogs. 

And firſt as to the chooſing and killing of 
Winter-Veniſon For a gelt Buck or Heaver 
they Fit is what every Man that knows any thing 
s and ef a Keeper's Buſineſs may know; I have 
pro- ſeen the gelt Buck very high Veniſon in Sep- 
ice; ¶ tember, October or November, but they do not 
zeper | hold long; a gelt Buck is ſo remarkable a 
d ſe - Deer that you may hunt him if you will, but 
ruth. his Scent is the ſame of a Doe; therefore I 
Na- de not think it convenient to hunt good 
own Hounds at him, but rather Shoot him, or in 
t al- good Ground ride him down: As for a Hea- 
Ma- ver, Iobſerve him when at ſix or ſeven Years 
Ade old to be a very large Deer, rather larger 

than a Buck in Seaſon, chey look like a Doe, 

oua only larger: I never ſaw any of them ſo high 
gee- | Veniſon as another Buck, but I have obſerved 
1ſe- | them to hold it longer chan a gelt Buck * 
| or 
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Heaver, the gelt Buck is a Deer that is ta- 
ken and gelt after he hath put up his Head, a 
Heaver is a Deer gelt when a Fawn and will 
never have any Head, | 

The Doe begins her Seaſon in July or A. 
guſt and holds ull February, but the holding 
or laſting of any Wiater-Veaiſon is good 
Paſture, large Compaſs, dry Ground, Shelter 
and quiet : Of all Winter-Veniſon the ſplaid 
Doe when ſix or ſeven Years old is the beſt,& 
generally much larger than another Doe; a 
Barren or dry Dae that is high Veniſon, 1 
always chooſe her by her great Head that is 
thick at the Roots of the Ears, thick Neck, a 
broad Back over the Fillets and Haunches, the 
Single ſhort and very thick and broad; it is 
as viſible to a Man that hath made PraQiſe 
of killing Does to know ( if within eighty 
Paces )} between a Barren and Suck't Doe, as 
it is to know which is a fat Horſe and which 
is a Lean, if within ten Paces of him; fora 
poor ſuck't Doe hath long Ears and Head, a 
long ſmall Neck, thin at the Fillets and 
Haunches,with her Single long and ſmall, 

As to the killing of barren Does, if your 
Park be plenty of high Wood that you Brouze 
for your Deer, then the beſt and ſureſt way 
is (if in Froſt and Snow ) to take an Axe and 
Brouze an Oak, Aſh, Elm, Beech or Crab- 


4 
for the Difference between a gelt Buck anda 


Tree 


Tree that ſtands in a convenient place, and 


- Wall or Ditcb, and ſo have one to drive chace 
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climb intoa Tree your ſelf with your Gua 
charged only with a fingle Ball, and order 
the Wood Brouzed as aforeſaid to be ſpread 
ſo as the Deer may all Feed when they came, 
let him who ſpreads the Brouze walk off when 
he hath done, and if accuſtom'd to it, all that 
hears the Ax will come ; I have ſeen a good 
Doe come ſo with the other Deer, but when 
there, would not Feed, but ſtand by till the 
others takes their Feed, and ſo you may ſhoot 
her asyou pleaſe; but if your Deer are not ac- 
cuſtom'd io Brouze, you need not be at all 
this Trouble for it will not prevail, and 
therefore 1'l] tell you another Way, and that. 
is, by a ſtand, ſitting in a Tree, or behind a 


or move the Deer toward you ; place your 
ſelf on a clear Wind where you believe the 
Herd may ſtop or ſtand, if it be a windy cold 
Day they will be apt to ſtand in ſome Break 
or in the Shelter of ſome Thicker, if a plea- 
ſang calm Sun- nine Day they will be api to 
ſtand in ſome plain piece of Ground: 

There is another way to kill Does, that is, 
by ſtalking with a Borſe and that will do 
very well a while, but after your Deer come 
to be accuſtom'd to it, they will become fo 
wary and ſhie that they will not ſuffer the 


Horſe to come nigh them: There is another 
way 
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way to take Does by Toyl or Harneſs, and 
truly I think it the worſt and moſt trouble- 
ſome Way, for it abuſes your other Deer ſo 
much, unleſs in the Months of Seprember and 
October, and then the beſt Does being firſt 
ſerved by the Bucks and having no Fawns to 
trouble them, do generally withdraw them- 
ſelves into Thickers and Tufts near the on- 
ſides of the Park, to avoid the Trouble that 
the Bucks give them by beating and chaſing 
them, and then they will lie very cloſs in 
Tufts of Fern, Flags or Bramble-Buſhes, and 
there your Toyle or Harneſs aforeſaid will 
prove very neceſſary and do very ſeldom 
* Miſs if you piich them round one of thoſe 
Tufts or Thickets aforeſaid, and when fo 
done, go in and beat the Deer, if you miſs at 
the firſt try another, and fo till you accom- 
pliſh your Buſineſs ; I bave often taken a Brace 
of very good Does ſo without any other 
Deer. 

But the very beſt way of killing Does ac- 
cording to what PraQtice I have uſed is this, 
I rake my Gun, walks into the Park where 
the Dear are, orders a Boy to come and ſtand 
at ſuch a certain place with a Horſe and a 
Shot hound and when I hallow to come to 
me ſo I walk amongſt the Deer; when ! 
ſee a Doe for my purpoſe I kee p my Eye on 


her till I can have a Shot at her, if 1 hit. 


her 


n 

her and do not kill her dead ( as ſometimes 
is happens) I then if a light Wound, louſe or 
uncouple the Hound, Mount my Horſe, and 
hunt her down commonly with good Sport; 
if a very fore Wound, then I order the Boy 
to draw the Hound in his Hand till I find the 
Doe funk and fo ſhoot her in the Head as ſhe 
les; 1 have by following this Method kilb'd 
five Brace of very good Does in one Day; 
hut after Deer are much beaten by this Me- 
mod of Killing they become very ſnie; [ 
would ſometimes when I found them ſo, have 
taken my Horſe and Gallop'd at the Herd, 
when a little blown they would hault or ſtand 
in a Break or Thicket, then if a Doe that I 
knew was good ſtood clear, I ſhox at her on 
Horſe- back, or ſometimes alighted as the 
Herd was breaking Covert and ſo ſhot her ay 
ſhe run - I have ſeveral times when on Horſe- 
kill'd a Doe tho* running very faſt, but 
on Foot is much ſurer when Deer are run- 
ning. I have here told you of ſeveral ways 
to kill Does, ſo that when your Deer becomes 
ſhie at one way of it you may then take ano- 
ther Method, and fo need not fear failing of 
your Buſineſs if you be quick- ſighted active 

and Ingenious, | | 
Next as to a ſhott Hound which is a very 
neceſſary Dog in a Park, and what a Keeper 
(that has any thing to go) cannot want, woke 
choice 


* 
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choice of a very tender noſed Hound and 
good humored, and learn him to follow you 
in aud through the Park. amongſt the Deer 
without offering to Run, Hunt, or Diſturb 
any of them, he ought to be as much under 
command as a ſetting Spaniel, when you go 
to ſhoot a Deer let your Boy lead him, and 
if you kill the Deer dead bring the Hound to 
the Buller-hole, and let him ſmell or look at 
it, if the Deer have run a linle way before 
he fell (as often they do tho ſhot through the 
Heart) then take the Hound in your own 
hand and come to the Place where the Deer 
ſtood when ſhot, and try the Hound with 
eaſy Encouragement, if any Perſay have fal- 
len lei him ſmell and taſte it, keep him on 
the Way that the Deer went till he fell, and 
then let him have his pleaſure at the Bullet- 
hole before you cut the Throat; if you happen 
to break the Haunch or Hind leg of a Deer 
it is an Extraordinary ſhot for to train a Dòg, 
for ſuch a Deer can neither run faſt nor far, 
and doth often drop much Perſay ; be ſure 
in training your Dog that you do let him take 
his Pleaſure at the Buller-hole, feeding him 
there with Bread and Cheeſe, I mean on the 
Bullet-bole, and wet it with the Blood if any, 
2Iways Clapping and Encouraging him with 
the word you ule when he is drawing after a 
hurt Deer, gs Henk hurt; and fo in * or 
our 
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four right ſhots your Hound will ſtick to a 
Deer tho? the wound be very ſlight ; Obſerve 
that a Hound is eaſier trained to be a good 
ſhoti Hound than to any other Game, by rea- 
ſon his pains are ſo ſmall and his reward ſo 
great, if you have a good Hound for this 
purpoſe, as much as you can keep him from 
Hunting other Game, altho* I have had a 
Hound very good at it, and yet would have 
Hunted him frequently at Buck or Fox with 
my other Hounds; 

1 have trained and made a Hound in one 
ſeaſon to that degree, that if | had wounded 
a Deer how light ſoever, if bus broke the Skin 
be would have killed it, yea l have known 
him to run a Raſcal Deer fix Hours together 
yery hard before he has killed bim, and would 
pick and work It out of any Herd whatever, 
tho? the Deer was nothing worſe of the Shot 
only the Skin brcke, 1 once made a Bitch 
to that Sport which 1 had ſo under com- 
mand, that ſhe would have run down 
a wounded Deer, and never once ſpent 
her Mouth or Cry'd it atall, which was 
done by bidding her Whiſt, as Howk 
Whiſt ; there are ſeveral Men that ſaw her 
do it frequently ; ſhe was a very fleet Hound 
a good Hunter and a hard driver in common 
Hunting, he would have Cry'd her Game as 
fluently and fair as any Hound whatever; one 

Day 


Em 


| 


| 


| 


Horſe, laid on the Bitch and encouraged her, 
ſhe run the Doe off from the Ground where ple 
ſhe was fhot at full Cry, and ſo continued till Ng 
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Day inpreſence of three Men I happened to 


break the Fore-Leg of a Doe, I took my 


ſhe killed the Doe, in two Hours after I ſhot 
another Doe through the Haunch to try and 
ſhow the good Nature of that Hound, 1 laid 
her on and bid her Whiſt, and ſhe run that 
Doe down both at Scent and View and never 
gave her Month, nor ſo much as Whimpered; 
haps this may be thought very ſtrange 
t there are three men now living that rode 
with me to the death of both the Does, and 
have ſeen that and a great many more inſtan- 
ces of the ſame Nature done by that Bitch, ſhe 
would likewiſe have followed the carriage of 
a Deer twelve Hours after he had deen killed 
and carried away, and did ſeveral times do 
it and found the Veniſon, yea I have follow- 
ed a Deer fo when ſtollen, five Miles both 
With her and other Hounds, and found the 
Veniſan and Skin; I do not mean a Hound 
for drawing dry-foot but a ſhot Hound that 1 
made aud kept on 2 for to draw after 
or Run a wounded Deer, or to follow the 
Carriage of ſtolen Deer as aforeſaid, I was 


once hunting a Deer in the North of Ireland 
in the County of Tyren, which Deer by ſome 
Accident at ioyl did give us the Slip, and 

brought 
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brought us to very cold Hunting, ſo that the 
Deer being at leaſt two Miles before us; and 
running through a Meadow where . Peo- 
ple were making Hay, and having a Maſtiffe- 
with them, chanced to ſee the Deer and 
kill'd him, and without any more to do car- 
ried him ona Carr to the Houſe of one Mr. 
Stewart of Eire, being (as I remember ) about 
half a Mile from where they kill'd him; the 
| Gentleman ſeeing the Deer ſo brought Home 
pered: (did believe it to be Deer I had hunted, ſo got 
trange bis Horſe and rode out to enquire or hearken 
t rode Ni he could hear any Hounds, and according- 
„ and Ih about a Mile off he found me at cold Hun- 
inſtan- ung, and told me, That he thoughtt hat my Deer 
ch, ſhe £0 kill d, I deſired him if fo, to tell me 
age of I wbere, that I need not be ai any further Pains 
killed Yin the Recovery of ſo cold a Chace; he ſaid, 
es do No, he would not; being not ſure it was the Hun- 
How. ted- Deer, but told me, If my Hounds would 
both bunt to the Deer I ſhould have him peaceably deli- 
1 the EY vered ;, Soto try Experiments, | wrought it 
ound I forwards to the Ground where the Deer was 
that 1 Kild, then the Hounds threw up their Noſes 
after and ſtood looking at me, I Encouraged 
7 the | them and they run in full Cry to the 
Gentleman's Gate which was ſhut, he cauſed 
eland it to be opened, and they run with as full 
ſome Cry up two Pair of Stairs and to the Door 
and of the Room where the Deer was, and there 
vght Q ſtood 
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ſtood Baying: The ſaid Mr. Stewart of Ee 
was a Witneſs to this, as alſo ſeveral ot | 
who can affirm the Truth of it; I had a Couple 
of Shot-hounds there which I made to foliow 
the Carriage of the Deer, which I obſerved led 
and the reſt Cry'd it after them. ; 
When you happen to make Choice of a ten. 
der Noſed Hound, and does take Pains with 
him regularly in Training, making, and kee. 
ing him in good Command, and be fami- 
liar with the Hound ſo as he may love you 
above all Men, you may make him far exceed 
the common Actions of Hounds ; yea, I hae 
had a Hound ſo much under command, that 
when within twenty Foot of a Deer that hath 
been wounded and lying, I have ſtopt bin; 
with one Word that he wou'd have ſtood 
ſtill in the very Place where he was like a 
Spaniel making a Set, yea, and the Deer 
lying ſunk in his Sight oppoſite before him 
till J have alighted and ſhot the Deer in the 
Head A Hound will in a little Time know 
when he hears your Gun, and tho? a Mile of 
flouriſh and whimper and ſometimes give his 
Mouth ſtriving to come towards the Shot: 
If you havea good Shor-hound you may make 
another ſo by letting then run in the Couples 
three er four Times, and be ſure reward ihe 


young Hound very well as aforeſaid, and then whe 
try him by himſelf ; be ſure let him —_— ken 
OLner 
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of Eireflather Game till he be perfect and ſtaunch at 
others, mat, and as little as you can after he js 
| Coupleftzunch. Now I have given you a full Account 
 foliowfixcording to my Practiſe in the chooſing and 


rved led ſiuilling barren or dry Does, and in the trai- 


ning or making a Shot or Blood - haund, and 
þ will proceed to tell you what Marks or 
Tokens | obſerved to find out whether or no 
park is diſturb'd with Deer-Stealers of any 
Sort. 

As to Stealers with Toyl or Harneſs it is 
li done) certainly done in the Night, and it 
i not a little Diſturbance in the Park that 
will beat Dear into Toyl, for thoſe thas uſe 
at hahn commonly have Dogs for that Purpoſe, but 
pt him if any manner of Night Diſturbance in the 
e ſtoodſſ parx, it will make the Deer extream wild in 
like aß te Day-time, ſo that if they ſee you walking 
e DeerFor riding in the Ground they will ſtare, run, 
re him and draw into Herds, and appear very wild, 
in the ſo that 2 Keeper may plainly ſee an Alteration 
e know by his Deer; then he ought to ride or walk 
Mile ol round his Pale or Wall, and have one on the 
give HS other ſide the Pale to make a narrow Search 
e Shot; whether he can find where any Perſon hath 
y makeF come into the Park or gone out, then ride all 
-OupISy over the Ground to ſee if he can find any 
ard ihe} Streaming of the Deer, that is, by the Views 
3d then where is hath ſpread, which is a certain To- 
Junt 00J ken that Deer are diſturb'd with Dogs; then 

other Q 2 les 
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jet him look over the Ground where bene 
thinks they might pitch their Toyl, where 
they often leave Toyl-ſtakes, or perhaps youſſyi 
may find the Holes of the Stakes, or the brez 


or Covert, or perhaps Blood, for where Deer 
are taken in Toyl there is great Foyl wit 
ſtrugling with the Deer and the Toyl, and 
the very Feet of Men will leave Marks: lie i 
you have any Reaſon to believe your Park 6 
diſturb'd, your beſt way will be to have twolle 
Men every Night for a Month both light and I. 
dark, let their Buſineſs be to walk eaſily in 
the moſt ſuſpeted Part of the Park, to look 
and hearken what they can hear or ſee, when 
they do ſee or hear any thing, one of them 
to run ſtreight to the Lodge where the Kee- 
per ought to be ready with two or three Men 
more, the other Man to obſerve the Motion 
of the Stealers till the Keeper and his AG- 
ſtants come to bim, and when all together Ref hi: 
with every Man a Hanger by his ſide, and 2 lot his 
good truſty Quarter- ſtaff in his Hand, as ſool ſp to 
as conveniency will allow attack the Sealers, Ynigh 
if any Toyl you cannot miſs to ſecure it, itTher 
any with Grey-hounds uſe the ſame Method. with 

But to diſcover if any Diſturbance be in for jr 
your Park, if after June, be ſure when Deer rant: 
are diſturb'd they will be all in Herds, the I Moo 
Does and Fawns will make ſuch a Noiſe — ſo it 
ing 
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ere he ne of each other, — you may hear them 
where af a Mile and more in a calm Night, like- 
aps you fgiſe Does or any young Deer will Bray ex- 
e bre-ffreamly when taken with a Grey- hound or in 
oyl; bat whether a Keeper hath Reaſon to 
teve his Park frequented with Stealers or 
xt, he ought to ride or walk round his Pale 
Wall every Morning by Break of Day to 
e if no Pale is down, or that no Body hath 
n in the Park by the Marks that may be 
ft on the Pale by their wet and dirty Feet, 
s alſo to ſee by the Deer, and to ſee that no 
Neighbouring Dogs have been in the Park 
kill Fawns or weak Dear in the Winter- 
time, if ſo you will commonly ſee them in 
the Morning ſneaking away with their Bellys 
full ; as alſo a Keeper ovght to walk a Park 
me Night every Week tho” he have no Rea- 
ſon to believe ir diſturb'd, as well to let it be 
known that he doth walk his Park leſt ſome 
of his Neighbours ſhould take an Advantage 
of his Neglect, and ſo become Stealers, as al- 
ſo to ſee and hear what he can find amiſs, or 
realers, night perhaps meet a Thief unexpected 
> it, itYThere is another Way of Stealing, that is 
etbod. vii Guns, but cannot be long undiſcovered, 
e be for in the Day-time the Keeper or his Ser- 
a Deer ¶ rants muſt hear it, if in the Night-time by 
Is, the Moon-light it will be heard by ſome, and if 
ſe cal. Iſo it will become a Diſcourſe among Neigh- 
ling Q 3 bours 
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bours to know the Reaſon of a Shot in tl 
dead Time of the Night, beſides when a 
Stealer ſhoots in the Night, he ſhoots at the 
Herd, and ſo capnet fail to Wound ſev 
for if a Deer is ſhut through the Heart he may 
run where the Stealer will not find him, and 
ſuppoſe the Keeper ſhould not bear the Shot, 
he muſt find Marks of ſach Work. 

There is another Way of Stealing Deer 
with aGun, aud that is by lurking and creeping 
about the out · ſide of the Pale or Wall till they 
ſee Deer within ſhot and ſo ſhoots at them, i 
any fall they let him lie, go a little backward 
and hide che Gun in a Buſh, and ſo ſtay 
watching till they ſee if the Keeper come into 
the Shot, it he come and miſs the Deer, the 
Stealer comes in for the Deer when all i 
clear - The beſt way to ſurpriſe ſuch a Spark, 
is, When you hear a Shot and believe it to 
be about the Pale or Wall, go the moſt ob- 
ſcure Way yoa can without the Park to get 
clear behind the Place where the Shot waz, 
and ſend one to go in the inſide of the Park a 
Diſtance from the Pale or Wall, and order 
him to keep a hooting Noiſe, the Stealer will 
not think of any Body elſe, but will keep bis 
Eye on him withia the Park to obſerve his 
Motion and fee whether or no he finds the 
Deer, and ſo the Keeper on the Backſide of 
him will be on him before he be aware; ſome- 

times 
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times it happens he may ſee the Keeper and 
go ſneaking away With his Hands in his Poc- 
ket as if he had been an Errand and pretend 
ome other Buſineſs ; but do not be put off 
dor part with him ſo, but ſearch his Pocket 
and you will find Powder or Bullets or ſome 
Utenſills for that Trade and fo ſecure him, 
and then ſearch for his Gun, and after for the 
Deer; I have very often got both Men, Guns, 
and Veniſon by this Method: | have got 
two Men and two Guns at one time that had 
deen very troublelome a great while before, 
but their Way was commonly to cut down 
Brouze, that is, a Bough or Branch of an Oak, 
Elm, Aſh, Willow, or Crah- Tree, or any of 
them that ſtands moſt convenient within thir- 
, fourty, or fiſty Paces of the Pale, when 
they had done that in the Night, in the Mor- 
ning early they were ſure of a Shot there, 
& truly in a Park where Deer are accuſtom'd 
to Brouze it is an infallible Way of Killing, 
— a Keeper muſt have a great Care of 
at. 

There is another Way of Stealing Deer, 
or rather may be called endeavouring to [tea], 
that is with Traps or Snares, for to find that 
out you muſt ſearch the Partitions within 
the Park (it any) or Hedges, or Rails that 
may be made to incloſe Meadows, for in 
Summer-time ſuch Places are the fitteſt for 
Q 4 thoſe . 
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thoſe of that Trade; I have known a Trap 
once ſer for that Parpoſe, 1 found it in 2 
Treating-place covered with Earth and Duſt, 
but I believe it to be a chance to take 1 Deer 


in the Summer-time either in Trap or $ 
a Snare of a Whyth is liklieſt to prevail, be. 
cauſe it hath no Scent, in the Winter-time 
where Deer do uſe Gardens, Hay and Corn- 
ſtacks, or Orchards either within or 
without a Park they may be eaſily t- 
ken in Snares, but then they are out of Sex- 
ſon; however a Keeper ought to take care of 
ſuch Places, for when Deer have got a Cuſtom 
of ſuch a Place it is very hard to keep them 
out; but there is no ſtranger will come to 
follow ſo mean a way of Stealing Deer, 
therefore a Keeper may aſſure himſelf if he 
find 4 Snare ſo ſer, that it is ſome ſneaking 
Thief within himſelf or near hand, ſo muſt 
keep it ſecret and watch it himſelt at ſuch 
ſeaſon as he thinks according to the Place, 
is molt likely they'l come to try it. 

There is yet another great Annoyance of- 
ten doth Prejudice to a Park, that is Dogs 
alone, Maſtiffes, Spaniels, or Mongril-currs 
both in Fawning+time and in Winter when 
Deer are weak, there are poor People often 
keep great Dogs that can ſcarce keep Bread 
for their Children, which I have obſerved 
to be of very ill Conſequence to this mes 
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treland, for if the Houſe where ſuch a Dog 


is, be not ſufficient to keep him, he will prey 
on his Neighbours Sheep or break Windows, 
eat and deſtroy all he can reach, I have- 
known a Dog or Dogs that have killed near a 
hundred Sheep ia a Neighb-urhood before 
it could be diſcovered and proved what Dogs 
they were, not once only but very often [ 
have known things of this kind by Dogs. 

But to return to my Purpoſe, I caa with a 
Wiine ſs ſay that ſuchDogs are full as pernici 
ous to aDeer-park when they get a cuſtum to 
it, as they are to Neighbours-ſheep, both in 
the time of Fawning and in Winter when 
Deer are weak, I have known Fawns to bray 
or cry out when they were a killing, and 1 
near then and could hear no Dog; nor as I 
thought no manner of Annoyance, ſo Night 
after Night for ſeveral Nights, and have next 
Day found the Fawns lying Dead and only 
the Blood ſucks out of them or pinched at 
the Neck; ſometimes I found one broken and 
part of it eaten, but it was ſeldom ſo, he 
killed me two and ſometimes three Brace in 
a Night, and ſometimes more, after being 
three or four Nights fo, I one Night came 
cloſe upon him, and the Dog run on the Top 
of a little Hill between me and the Moon 
light, I ſhot at him and killed him; this Dog 
was kept by a poor Fellow two Miles Om 

the 
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the ParF, in a Fot tnight's- time he had killed 
me that I found nine Brace of Fawns ; I have 
ſeveral times ſhot Dogs at Break of day ſneak. 
ing out of the Park with their Bellys full of 
young Fawus. | 

As to the Winter-time when a Dog finds 
the Deer weak 2nd hath a Cuſtom of comiag 
into the Park, he will be much worſe and do 
more hurt than in Summer, for the Nights 
are ſo long that he will never fail to be at 
home before day. 

There was a Maſtiffe and a little Curr no 
larger than a Fox that did uſe Portmore Park 
in the Night-time, and did kill weak Does, 
Fawas, aud all ſorts they were ablefto r 
they came always together and killed two or 
three Brace every Night; I found che Deer 
dead and pinched and ſome of them eaten, 
ſo I did believe it to be ſome ſuch Creature 
as 1 Dog alone; I took a man with me each 
of us had a Gun aad placed our ſelves ia the 
Park in the Night; I hears the Cur run (that 
is) he always bark'd or gave his Mouth when 
the Maſtiff run, but che Maſtiffe kept mute, 
preſently I hears a Deer bray, I made in as 
faſt as | could but could not find the Deer, 
immediatly I bears the Curr again a little way 
off me, ſo they kill'd another, the Man and 
I went as quietly as poſlible and we heard 
them, but could not come within ſhots they 


frigh- 
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frighted a little at us . made away, and 
went near a Mile off and fell to work again, 
we heard them and made towards them, be- 
fore we got to them they killed a Brace in 
that Part of che Park; the Man and I parted, 
he went one Way and I another, but do what 
we could they killed ſeven Deer that Night, 
nor did I believe there was any more than 
one Cur-dog ; next night I got four Men and 
four Guns beſides my ſelf, and every man 
took his poſt in a ſeveral part of the Park, 
it being the dark of the Moon could do no 
good, the Dogs came as before and killed 
one, at the ſecond Deer one cf thoſe men 
ſhot at them bur being dark proved to no 
Purpoſe, they run off ax the Shot and came 
no more that Night, he that fhot ſaw a great 
Dog and a little Dog, ſo the next Day I 
went to all the Country-houſes about tracked 
and traced, but all to no pur poſe; the next 
Night they came about Midnight and at the 
firſt Courſe killed a Doe, to prevent further 
Damage l ordered him who happened to be 
next them to fite at them, ſo they went off 
for that Night; thoſe Dogs had followed, it 
a Week before I found it out, and nine Nights 
we were at this Rate with them, at laſt I 
thought of a way to deceive him; I had a 
Hound-bitch that was proud which Birch | 
chain'd in the Park near where I ſu W 
| og 
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Dog came in, and ſtood a Diſtance from her 
with my Gun doaden with Gooſe-ſhox, the 
firſt Night he miſt her, but the next Night he 
found her and fell to work with her and pre- 
ſently was faſt in her; I went to him and ſhox 
him, when he was killed 1 found whoſe Dog 
he was, and went three Miles off to where he 
was kept and killed the Curr, and ſo I made 
an end of the moſt troubleſomeBuſineſs I ever 
had with a Dog; it is not only theſe three 
Dogs I could write of having ated in this 
Nature, but threeſcore Dogs tho' none ſo 
remarkable. : 

Brother-keeper, I have here told you my 
Thoughts how you ought to be accompliſhed, 
aud how far you ought to be a Sports-man 
and Geniile-man, I have given you very 
good Reaſons why it is both for your Maſters 
= your own Credit and advantage to be 

d. 

I have likewiſe told you what Practiſe I 
ever made uſe of in the Breaking of Deer, 
preſerving and Delivering of Veniſon, in 
Chooſing and Killing of Winter-Veniſon, 
in training or Making a good ſhot- Hound, 
and why every Keeper hath a Neceſſity for 
ſuch a Hound, as alſo how good and uſeful 
Houads of that fort I have bred and made. 

I have alſo told you that it is Neceſſary to 
be Juſt to your Maſter both for his __ yo 
Advan- 
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Advantage, and I have ſhew'd you the evil 
Effects of being otherways, not doubting but 
your owa good Principles and Reaſon is ſuffi- 
client without my writing; I have alſo told 
you by what Marks and Tokens 1 ever obſer- 
red to find when a Park was diſturb'd with 
Stealers of any ſort, with what Methods I u- 
ſed to diſcover and take them- 
And I have laſtly told you, That I have 
known Dogs alone ta do great Prejudice in a 
Park, two Remarkable Inſtances of which 1 
have here told you done bi. chree Dogs, and 
how kil'd them; Perhaps I have omitted 
ſomething as Neceſſary as what I have wrote, 
but certain lam I have wrote nothing, but 
what I have found and proved to be Neceſſa- 
ry, and have given you undeniable Reaſons 
to prove and vindicate the Truth of every 
rticular Argument ; I do not -at preſent 
— any thing Material that ever hap- 
ned in my thirty ſive years Practiſe but what 
have here Wrote, nor did I ever fee any 
thing that was Material or worth my Obſer- 
vation either in Hunting, or Park- keeping, 
or any thing relating to a Sports-man fince I 
was fifteen Years of Age, but | wrote it down 
ſoon after and hath it yet by me; fo that if I 
have omitted any thing material in my Im- 
ploy ment it muſt in courſe be omitted here, 
my Writing being only my own Practiſe n 


3 
Obſer vations, nor can it be poſſibly otherwiſe, 
for I cannot juſtly be charged with collecting 
or Tranflateing this out of any other · Author 
than Practiſe and my aforeſaid Memorandums 
for [ declare that I did never ſee nor hear 
of any thing wrote on this Subject but what 
I do here preſent you with. 

Tho? I here preſcribe Rules to you or o- 
ther Keepers, I do not know but your Pra- 
ctiſe, Accompliſhments, and Ingenuity may 
make you Capable of preſcribing Rules to 
me; and others it ſo and that you would be 
pleaſed to publiſh them they would not only 
bs very welcome but have their due Reputati- 
on viadicated by me. 

I did in ſome part of this little Book pro- 
miſe to mention ſome Errors or groſs Mi- 
ſtakes I have obſerved in ſeveral Authors who 
have wrote on this Subject, I will not go ſo 
far back as Mr. Turber vile, Mr. Markham, or 
other Authors that wrote in former Ages, 
but will Note and Page ſuch Miſtakes as I find 
in Baoks that have been wrote even in our 
Age not thirty Years ſince by Mr. Blome, 
and Mr. Cox: I have in Mr. Blome's Part 
obſerved twenty two; in Mr. Cox nine, all 
which I do affirm are Errors or groſs Miſtakes, 
and as I have obſerved and paged them ſeve- 
rally for undeceiving of the younger and leſs 
Experienc'd Sportſmen, ſo I will 2 10 

ew 
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hew ſuch Reaſons to every ſeveral Particular, 
2s ſhall be ſufficient io ſatisfie any reaſonable 
Sportſman that they are really fo, and that 


thoſe Gentlemen who did commit ſuch Stuff 
to Writing and got it put in Print, did very 


plainly demonſtrate under their own Hands 


io the World that they had no Experience of 
the Subject they undertock, but copied from 
other Men's Works that had wrote a hun- 
dred Years ſince, as other Men may do from 
mem a hundred Years hence, if by Experi- 
ence they know no better. 

To perform this Matter ['Il begin with Mr. 
Blome, and firſt as to Hounds he ſays in Page 
71, AWhelp eught to be eighteen Months old be- 


fore Entring; in anſwer to which, I do affirm 


that 1 never found any Hound to prove ſo 
good or tender Noſed as a Hound that ente- 
red ſoon (I mean at eight or nine Months old) 
if not ſpoiled by too much Hunting; it's true 
lowna Hound cannot be fit to hunt three 
Days a Week at Fox or other hard Chaces 
till he be near two years old, but he will 
hunt one day in the week very well at ten or 
twelve months old; Il own | have known a 
Hound to be two Years old before he did 
ſtoop or hunt, and hath proved an excellent 
Hound for driving hard at a hot Scent and 
would hardly tire, but I do very rarely had 
one of them to ptove tencer Noſed, * 
an 


1 
and good at cold Hunting; for certainly it is 
the Nature of a good metil'd Hound to be- 
gin to Hunt at nine or ten Months old, and 
if they are not ſhow'd Game then they will 
be apt to find Game of their own, and fail. 
ing that they will hunt Sheep, Catile, or 
ſometimes the very Poultry about a Houſe 
unleſs they be Kennel'd, which ſpoils young 
Hounds; for a V help ought not to beKennePd 
till you reſolve to enter him,and how a good 
mettl'd Hound can be kept till. eighteen 
Months old without Entering, Keanelling, or 
Vice {that is Hunting ſomething he ſhould 
not) I cannot Imagin nor did ever fee it unleſs 
by chance. 
Secondly in Page 70 he ſays it is moſt pro- 
per to ſplay a Bitch when proud, which 1 do 
hezriily deny, and on the contrary am ſure it 
is the moſt unproper time to do it, I fay it is Nope 
moſt proper, ſafe, and eaſy to ſplay a Bitch tet y 
before ſhe have ever had Whelps, about four- Thi 
teen or twenty Days after the firſt Pride or Ne 2: 
Seaſon of takeing the Dog is over, and then Neben 
the Whelps are beginning to knot In her 
and are about the Subſtance of a large Nutt 
or a little Crab; if you would have a Birch 
never to be Proud or Jolly any more, take 
away her ſtones, which you will find at the Þ 
far end of the Bag which holdeth the Whelps I 
for Note, That tho? you take away the "mw | 
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and Whelps and * the Stones remain, 
he will be proud after, tho her Pride will not 
ſ nor will ſhe have a Whelp; a Bitch may 
je ſplay'd at other Times I mean at any 
Time, but it is not ſo eaſy done nor with 
jat Safety to the Bitch, I have ſplay'd be- 
pre and after having Whelps and before ever 
deing proud, but did never do it fo unad- 
iſedly as to cut a Bitch when Proud, her 
Blood and Humor being then venemous and 
nd all in Ferment through her Fleh,muſtpurx 
ber in greatHazard;l have with my own hands 
play d above fourty Couple and never had 
ny died but one which I cut for a Gentle= 
nan at his own Requeſt, ſhe was more than 


pro- Walt gone with Whelps, ſo that the Whelps 
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mrawl'd on the Ground after I took them out: 
to end this particular I do affirm that the 
proper time to ſplay a Bitch for eaſe and 
atety is as I have directed. 
Thirdly, in Page 71, He inſtr ucts Huntſ- 
to enter young Hounds to Stag or Buck 
ben ſhot, mn or run down ſo as the Deer 
not able to run; Whith method I do affirm 
d be the moſt direct Way to make a Hound 
rude, uncommanded, and Raſcally inclin'd if 
u either Park or Forreſt where there is plen⸗ 
of Deer;for the method to make a Hound 
launch is to hunt him till he be ſo weary ef 
red that he is not "w_ to run at afreſh * 
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if too fleet for your ſtaunch Hounds trafh 
him ſo as that he cannot top them, and after 
killing one Bock kik another, if not weary 
enovgh then kill a third, if you find him be- 
gin to fall far behind untraſh him fo as he 
may keep Company with your ſtaunch Hounds 
but not top or lead them, if he run Raſcal 
rate him ſeverely with the word War Raſcal, 
and whip him and bring tim back to the 
ſtaunch Hounds that run right as ſoon as po- 
ſſible; in doing ſo two or three times you 
will find he will not run a freſh Deer tho? it 
were in View, he will feel ſo grezt a Differ- 
ence in the Scent, as alſo he being ſo weary 
and finding that by running Rafcal he is re- 
warded with Blows.and that by ſticking into 
the Death of the Deer he is ſo cheerfully 


encouraged and plentitully rewarded, that by 


the Death of a few Deer ( 1 mean )) in two 
or three Days hunting as aforeſaid, he will 
be as unwilling to change as you would be to 
have him, on the contrary to give him Blood 
or Reward at the Death of a Deer without 
running him weary for iz, doth make him ſo 
eager and forward, that every Deer he meets 
with is Game, nor will ke ever be otherwile 
till reclaim'd by ſevere Practiſe as a- 
foreſaid, by continual Huntiag and Traſh- 
ing till he be weary, I own were 

there only one Deer in the Country 


where 
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traſh U where I was to hunt, I would deſire to have 
after my Hounds blooded at the Death of a Deer 
weary £ how eaſy ſoever they procured it, by reaſon 
m be- ¶ it would make them move forward to hunt 
as he I that Deer without changing to Fox or Hare, 
Jounds there being no Deer for them to change to; 
Raſcal ¶ but upon my word if in a * Forreſt, 
Raſcal, ¶ or Park where Deer are plenty, a Hound that 
jo the ¶ hath blood aft er that nate ſhall be more 
as po- rude, and breed more Confuſion than two 


s you Couple of Hcunds that never ſee a Deer be- 
tho' it Il fore. 

Differ- W Forrthly, in Page 94, Mr: Blome ſays It 
weary I it 5s convenient to carry Bacon to annoint the end 


is te- Pole in order to draw Hounds to amuſe or 


ng into I gray, and to give them Bread or Cheeſe in the 
erfully N nme of their Flunting ; Both of which Guſtoms 
that by El affirm to be needleſs and inconvenient, for 


in w_ certainly that Hound that would in the time 
Ne WI 


d be to 


of his Hunting draw after the Scent of Bacon, 
can never mind any other Game fo much as 
his Belly, for it is as much contrary to the 
vithom ¶ Nature of a good metil'd Hound (that loves 
him ſo Sport) to leave bis Game for the love of 
e meets ¶ Meat, as it would be to a true Sportsman in 
her wiſe ¶ ine height of his Sport to leave it, and ride 

as à wo or three Miles to fill his Guts with 
Traſh-¶ Meat and Drink; as to giving Hounds Bread 


were ind Cheeſe or any other Meat in the time of 


:ouniry their Hunting, I do affirm it to be as uſeleſs 
where R 2 
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as the Bacon; it is true before Hunting when 
going into the Field a Huntſman cannot be 
too kind to his Hounds by calling them to 
bim and throwing them a piece of Bread, as 
alſo after killing che Game a Huntſman can- 
not be too Indulgent to his Hounds by re- 
warding and cheriſhing them, and the ſooner 
the better, but to think of giving them Neat 
in the time of their Hunting is uſcleſs Folly : 
and to end this Diſcourſe, I think the Hunt 
men that do practiſe and uſe this Method, 
and the Hounds which correſpond with them 
in it are neither true Huntſinen nor Hounds, 
and in my thought ought not to be ſeparated 
nor valued, loving their Bcllys better than 
the Sport. 

Fifikly, in Page 77, Mr: Blame ſays, The 
proper Term for taking the Skin off a Deer is 
Flaying: In anſwer to which, I do affirm the 
proper Term to be Unlace, Strip, and Break 
up a Deer. 

Sixtbly, In Page 77, He ſays the Stag and 
Buck begin their Seaſon on the 5th of Jply : To 
which | ſay, there is no certain Day of be- 
ginning their Seaſon, it being ruled accord- 
ing to the Seaſon of the Year, I mean the 
Forwardneſs or Lateneſs of the Spring, for 
as in Graſs, Corn, Herbs, and Fruits there 
are ten or fourteen Days betwixt a forward 
carly Spriog and a late Spring, even = with 
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Deer, provided the Paſture he equal one 
Year With the other; however in an indiffe- 
rent Year where an old Buck hath Liberty of 
large Bounds, good Paſture, and quiet lod- 
ging, he will be tolerable Veniſon by the 
20 or 25th of May; as for the Stag I never 
knew nor heard of a Stag being fat before the 
Month of Auguſt, and very rarely in Ireland 
till the middle of Auguſt ; it's true the time 
of Hunting in Park or Forreſt begins on the 
7th of July, becauſe it is ſuppos'd by Old 
Wood-men that fence Month is then over, 
but as for their being in Seaſon it is as I have 
here ſaid. | 

Seventhly, in Page 77, He ſays, The Doe 
begins her Seaſonon Holy rood-day: In anſwer 
to which, I ſay an old Doc that lyes quiet in 
a Park that is not too throng of Deer is in 
Seaſon in the Month of June and July, in 
which Months I have killed very' fat Does : 
in the Month of June on the 25 I once killed 
a very fat Doe; as for what Mr. Blome ſays, 
ſhe begins her Seaſon on Holy-rood day being 
the 14 th of September, I think it more proper 
to kill her in July or Auguſt than at that time, 
for directly at that very time the Doe is ſup- 
pos'd to be in Seaſon for the Buck, and 
cannot reaſonably be thought fo fit for the 
Diſh, I mean ſo nouriſhing or healthful in 


Meat as ten Days after, but there is no Park 
R 3 ſtockt 
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ſtockt witlf Deer but a Keeper may find 
young Deer (that is) Backs of the firſt Head 
or Sores that doth hold good Veniſon till 
near Michalmaſs, with which he may ſupply 
the Gentleman who owns the Park with Ve. 
niſon, and then begins with the Does. 
Eightly, Mr. Blome ſays,The Fox begins bis 
Seaſon at Chriſtmas: I think this is very eaſily 
anſwered, for every Gentleman that lives in 
a Country where Foxes are, knows that Fox- 
_ begins at Afichalmaſs or as ſoon as 
w = HT n 
snthly, in Page 79, He ſays, 7 fo 
Berns do not grow to the Scalp or Bon: but ih 
Sk; which is a Miſtake ſo plain that every 
Man or Boy that did ever ſee a Deer killed 
knows it to be ſo; Mr. Blome might as truly 
have ſaid that the leaf doth not grow io the 
Tree but hangs in the Air beſide the Tree, 
for as the Leaf falls at Aichalmaſ when the 
Sap deſcends to the Root, even ſo the Deer's 
horns fall in —_— when the Sap aſcends 
and the freſh Blood circulates; for as the natu- 
ral Sap or Blood aſcends (which occaſions the 
new Horn to grow all theSubſtance or Powers 
about thas place contributing to the Growth 
of the new Horn makes a Dryneſs or takes 
away the Subſtance or Sap from the old One, 
io that in a little time it parts from a riſeing 
Bone which riſeih from the Scalp or Scull 1 
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the Deer, as the leaf parts from the Branch 
this very Miſtake does demonſtrate to the 
World that Mr. Blome never had any Txpe- 
rience of Beer, nor truly can I firmly believe 
he ever ſaw a Stag killed, or certainly he 
had made better Obſervations than to fancy 
that ſo heavy a thing as isa Stags-horns could 
row only to the Skin, and conſidering how 
Frmand upright they ſtand, & how when they 
fight with one aaother, notwichſtanding how 
hard and ſtrong the Horn is that yet with the 
extream Force of Blows they often break their 
Horns off in the ſtrongeſt Part of the Beam, 
and ſometimes higher actording as the Blow 
happens to hitt, and yet notwithftandin 
theſe heavy Blows that the Foundation © 
ruly I theſe Horns ſhould ſtand Firm and Unſhaken, 
the as alſo when a Stag ſtands at Bay he doth 
tee, with his Horns defend himſelf againſt Men 
the and Hounds : | have my ſelf ſeen a Stag in 
er's breaking of Bay kill a Horſe, and very often 
nds io wound Hounds ; truly I believe the mean- 
:tu- eſt Huntſman that ever ſee Stag or Buck if 
the asked that Queſtion, would reaſonably an- 
ers © ſwer that he believed the Horns to be fixed 
vth to the Scalp or Bone. | 
kes Tenthly, In Page 99, he ſays, Deer are full 
ne, Summ'd in the middle of Jane, and that they fray 
ng | inthat Month; I ſay, I never ſee any Deer 
of full Summ'd in the middle of Juue, but moſt 
R 4 com- 
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commonly in the middle of Jah; as alſo Deer 
commonly Fray their Heads in the laſt Week 
of July or the firſt Week of Angnſt, but cer. 
tainly there is ten or fourteen Days between 
an early and a late Seaſon; the earlieſt I ever 
obſerved was not ſo ſoon as Mr. Blame ſpeaks 
of by near a Nonth- 

Eleventhly, In Page 80, he ſays, That Deer 
do rub their Heads on Clay or other commodiou 
Places for colouring them; To which I do af. 
firm tbe contrary : for the firſt Reaſon, I do 
aſſure my (elf that a Deer is no Rational Crea- 
ture, and therefore can never have ſuch a 
Thought as to rub them any where in Order 
do colour them; but the chief Reaſon that 
convinceth me is Experience, for not only 
once but many times when I have kilPd Deer 
that were ready to Burniſh, I have pulPd tne 
Velvet off their Horns my ſelf, and have ob- 
ſerved great Difference in the Colour of Horns; 
one Deer's Horns will ſeem Red, another 
Yellow, another White, another more Dark 
coloured near a Brown immediately when 
the Velvet is juſt pull'd off; Note, That they 
are two or three ſeveral Colours in Red-Deer, 
and likewiſe in Fallow-Deer, which I am ſa- 
tisfied is the Reaſon of the Difference of the 
Colours intheir Heads ; I own Deer do rub 
their Heads againſt Trees, Ditches, Banks, 


er any thing clſe that is nigh them at that 
8 beaſon 
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Seaſon of the Year, but FA not believe any 
ſuch thing as that it is to colour them, not do 
| believe it doth colour them any longer than 
the- next Shower of Rain falls, for how long 
will a little Clay or Dirt be waſhing off Deers 
Horns that are expoſed to all the Rains and 
Dews that fall, or how long will a Deer be 
rubbing a little Clay off his Head who will 
rub and ſtrike it againſt a Buſh or Tree for 
half an Hour together; ſo that to conclude, 
am ſure his rubbing againſt Trees, Buſhes, 
Earth, or any thing elſe is occaſion'd by his 
growing into Courage and Rammageneſs. 

Twelfthly, In Page 80, he ſays, A Stag's 
ge and Greatneſs 1s known by bis Entries and 
Marks which he makes paſſing through a Wood, 
by the Branches which he breaks and bruiſeth 
mth bis Horns ; It's true, tell a Blind-Man 
that a Stag hath paſſed that way and ke may 
ay it is an old Deer or ſay it is a young Deer; 
for tho' Blind, he may as well tell whether it 
ark Wis an old or young Deer as the ſharpeſt Sporiſ- 
hen Iman living by theſe Marks; for let any Man 
they of Experience judge how little Difference is 
cer, Fbetwixt the Height of the oldeſt Stag and a 
| ſa= FStaggard, that any Man can diſtinguiſh by 
the the broken Branches left by a Deer running 
rub Fthrough a Wood; beſide conſider, That were 
ks, ¶ there any viſible Difference in the Height, yet 
hat the old Deer might hold down his Head 2 
Une 
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the Young hold up his, which would defeahe old 


eaſon 
ath n. 


or deceive the moſt competent Judge ; ir 
ſuch Caſes the Slot, Fewmiſhing, and Fraying 
ſtocks are the chief Marks a Huniſraan © 
judge an ald Stag by. 
Thirteenthly, In Page 81, he ſays, That whe 
the young Deer do find the Old weakned mil 
Rut, they beat the old Deer and becomes Ma 
ſters of the Rut; Which Ido deny, for I have 
obſerved, That if a Deer do once give waj 
to another Deer and run from him he'll 
never ſtand to fight him afrer - Vote, That 
ia the latter End of Auguſt and the Beginning 
of September all old Male. Deer finding their 
Courage to encreaſe, do not fail to ramble 
all Night among Female Deer and commonly 
do meet, > that it any ſtrange Deer come ial 
they certainly fight till one gets the Victory 
and decomes Maſter; I know that the veryMei 
Look or Countenance of a Maſter- Deer is 
ſuffi:tent to make a young Deer ſhun hin 
without a Blow ; it a ſtrange Deer come and 
fight wich the Maſter- Deer till both his Horns 
are broke off (as ſometimes it happens) even 
after his Horns or Weapans are goue he con- 
tinues (without a Stroke) Maſter of thoſe hp his 
Deer he aw'd before: This I have often ob- his ke 
ſerved and am ſatisfied, That after a young | 
Deer is once beat or aw'd by an older, he 


doth not, nor dare not ever ſtand 80 . 
c 


„ 
defeatifihe old Deer's Countenance eſpecially for that 
ge; infffcaſon ; a ſtrange Deer may come in that 
aying ech not been there before and beat an older 
an canfſeer when he is weakened with Rut, but no 
beer he had beaten and aw'd before will do 
tas Mr. 5lome repreſents it. 

Faurteenthly, He ſays, That the Stag when he 


tt whe 
4 witl 
es Ma 


| har th becauſe he knows that Hounds hunt him by 
e wa Scent of his Feet and Breath : I believe a 

be Peer when Hollowed, Chaced, and purſued 
Thai Men and Hounds may think they follow 
innig im; but to think that a Deer hath that Rea- 
_ their as to know Hounds hunt him by the Scent 
ambleWe his Feet and Breath, ſeems more like a Ra- 
monly jonal Creature than an irrational wild Brute 
me laggeaſts; I have obſerved and ſeen a Deer when 
itoryard hunted to ſink in Covert juſt by me, he 


very 
eer is 
1 him 
je and 
Horns 
) even 


ging hot and out of Breath hath got up 
ind ſtood on his Feet panting for Wind, and 
ter ſtanding ſoa little while bath lien down 
pain, and in three Minutes hath got up again 
and ſtood ſo a Minute or two and fo down 
gain, ſo that if he were afraid his Breath 
con- would diſcover him he would not have held 
thoſe p his Head and turn'd round about: As for 
n ob his keeping bis Feet under him, ir*sReaſonable 
'oung to believe a Deer when lying down in Fear 
r, he N would ke p his Feet under bim in the moſt 
* ready Vi ay to Rouſe and Run if annoy'd by 

any 


ts dr ams bis Feet under him, and breaths on the 


» 
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any thing ; as to what is mean't by his Brea 
thing on the Ground it is this, Obſerye 
Thai when a Deer is ſunk any where, if am 
Man come nigh him he will lay his Head and 


Neck as flat vn the Ground as poſſible to 
avoid being ſeen; and Mr. Blome hath taken 
it by the wrong Handle and fancied it was 
to breath on the Ground; for lam ſure that 


a Deer hath not that Reaſon as to know that 
Hounds follow him by the Scent of his Feet 
and Breath. 


Fifteenthly, In Page 84, he ſays, That a Deer 


will Swim down the middle of a Stream, and touch 
no Branch leſt the Hounds ſhould find the Scent 
of him there : It's true when a Deer is at 
Soil in a River that hath a Stream or Current, 
whether he go up or down the Water he will 
no doubt keep the cleareſt Part of the Water 
which commonly 1s the middle of the Water, 
Trees and Buſhes commonly growing near 
the Banks, but | am certain it is for no other 
Eid, but that he may go forwards more 
readily and eaſily; for certainly a Deer that is 
fore rua and takes Soil ina River to cool 
himſeit, whether Swiming or Running will 
not ſtrike himſelf againſt a Tree or Buſh 
while he can go readily by it; but I am cer- 
tain, and have ery'd the Experimeat very 
often by obſerving a Deer at Soil, that a Deer 
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teeds, high long Grafs, or Bull-ruſhes will 
im or go through them rather than to 
hooſe the clear Water, and 1 am certain it 
more commodious and ready for a Hound 
ohit the Scent on them than on a Branch or 

ree: I have alſo obſerved and ſeen a bun- 

d Deer when near s Mile before the Honnds 
and running along the Side of a Lough, hath 
gone ſo far into the Water as he found Depth 
enough to cover him when laid down, and 
there [| have ſeen him lie for two Minutes ſpace, 
and then gct up and come out and 1vn for- 
wards as before; ſo that I am ſatisfied it was 
to cool bimſelf of his extraordinary Heat, 
which is oftuer the Ccc3fion cf a Deer taking 
Soil than to defeat the Hounds, 

Siæteenthly, In page 84, he ſays, Tre Stag 
pill hide himſelf under Water all but kis Noſe to 
avoid being ſeen: In anſwer to which, I ſay it 
is Impoſſible, for were a Stag inclin'd to be 
ſo cowardly and had Human Reaſon, he cane 
not Co it unleſs he would lie directly on his 
Back; for Note, That a Stag or any other 
Deer cannot ſtand under Water, but it the 
Water be deep bis Back muſt be above, and 
conſequently his. Horns and Ears ; if in ſhale 
low Water and that he lie down, he cannot 
keep his Horns under Water and his Noſe 
above; had Mr. Blome ſaid, An Otter or Duck 


when Hunted would ( to avcid being 1 * 
ide 


* 
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hide nader Water all but the Noſe, I would 
vindicate it to be truth, but to attribute it to 
a Deer is certainly far from the Truth : Andi 
to [peak a little further on this Matter, I muſt 
needs ſay, That Iwery rarely ever ſaw a Stag iſ 
hanted ſo hard as that he took Soil ( if he 
were met by any Body in his Running that 
did hollow him ) but he was ſeemingly ra- 
ther a ſtubbara irritated Beaſt, than a Crea- 
ture to uſe any ſuch Policy as to hide himſelf 
under Water. 

Se venteenthly, In page 84, Mr. Blome ditects 
when a Stag is at Biy and going off ( that is 
breaking Bay ) to Gallop unto him with a Swird 
or Gun and kill him: ln aaſwer to which, if a 
Geatleman have a Sword or Gun in the Field 
a Stag-hunting, and be reſolved to make the 
ſhorteſt Way of Killing bim, it is a more 
ſure and infallible Method to do it when he 
ſtands at Bay than when a Deer is running 
and a Man Galloping; for when a Deer ſtands 
at Bay a Man may come near enough to ſtrike 
2 Bullet through his Head, and ſo at once a- 
void any further Trouble or Danger, or if 
in aay Covert, perhaps a Man may come fo 
nigh as to thruſt a Sword into ſome part of 
his Body, but if it miſs his Lungs or Heart, 
it fignifies no more to prevent his wounding 
. the Hounds than if you gave him a laſh with 
a Whip; the beſt Method practicable —＋ 

Tort wor 


„ | 
would word is to come behind him with a good 


e itto Manger and cut his Hamſtrings, and ther, his 
And Firength fails before this I have ſpoke ſo 
[ muſt nuch how to mannige a Deer at Bay that 
a Stag need ſay no more now. ; 
(ifhe Eigbreenthiy, In page 79, he ſays, Geld 4 
g that Deer when he hath a Head and he will never 


Mew or caſt it, and Geld him when he hath a 
velvet Head and he will ever be ſo,never fraying 
r barniſirg: The Truth of this is, Geld a 
fawn and he will never have any Head, but 
irets MGeld any Deer that hath a Head and he will 
hat is Min a Monih or thereahout caſt that Head, and 
wrd ill immediatly put up another which he will 
if a MWiever Mew nor Fray; this is Matter of Fact 
Field Mwhich 1 have ſeen very often proved, and 
e the Mevery Keeper that hath Experience knows it 
nore Ito be ſo. 

n he WM ANinteenthly, In page 86, he ſays, A Buck w:# 
ning t take Soil in ſo great or deep a Wattr as a 
ands Sag : In anſwer to which, I do affirm I have 
rike Muy ſelf Hunted above five hundred Brace of 
e a» {Bucks to Soil in Lovugh-Neagh in Ireland, which 
r if Wis ſaid to be one of the greateſt freſh Waters 
+ fo Fin Europe; as alſo Does or all forts of Fallow- 
t of ¶ Deer which are hunted nigh is do frequently 
art, uke Soyl in it, ſome of which ſwim clear out 
ing I of ſight and yet will come ſafe to ſhoar; 1 alſo 
ith do affirm, that I have Hunted above tweaty 


ha | brace of Fallow-Deer into the Sea, aid do 
rd ſatiſ- 
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ſatisfie my ſelf that Mr. Blome knows no 
greater or dee per Water. 

Twentiethly, in Page 93, Mr. Blome ſays a 
Hare will run on the Top of a hedge for a hun- 
ared Paces together, in Anſwer to which I do 
declare that in my practiſe I did never ſee 
any thing like it, nor do I believe it tho? I can» 
not diſprove it, no more than he could do 
me had [ wrote that a Buck would do ſo; Pll 
only ſay that it doth not ſeen reaſonable ; and 
ſo leave the Determination of it to the 
Thoughts of the more Experienced PraCiſers 
of Hare hunting, 

Twenty firſt, in Page a 100, He ſays, 
An Otter will go by Land to ſeck Prey of what he 
ean overcome, and when he miſſes of Prey he 
will ea; Roots and Herbs, and that he is lodged 
as a Deer, and that you muſt not unconple 
Hounds till within a Bow ſhot of him; as to 
the Otter going by Land, it is true he will 
go at neareſt trom one River to another, or 
one Lough to another, or where there is a 
Mort Crook or turn in a River will go by 
Land rather than by Water it being neareſt ; 
but that it is for Prey I do deny, for when- 


ever an Oiter goeth ſo, he infallibly keeps 
the ſame path and beats it, ſo that its viſ- 
dle like a foot Path betwixt one Neighbors 
houſe and another, bur if he did prey by F 


Land 
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vs no land he would not always keep the ſame Path, 

but would ramble to and fro to ſeek for what 
ſays a he wanted as the Fox, Martern, or other 
hun- EBcaſts of Prey doth, but his keeping one Way 
from one Water to another, plainly ſhews 
that his Mind and Buſineſs is to go to the 0- 
ther Water, the ſame Way being the ſtraigh- 
ft and neareſt a Man could contrive : But 
further, That an Otter doth not kill Lambs 
or Prey by Land, nor eat any thing but Fiſh 
nd Frogs, I do here ſay, That I have 
til'd above an hundred Brace of Otters, and 
id open the Belly of every individual Otter 
o ſee what might be in the Stomach, and 


e ſays, 


what he ever found any thing there but Fiſh; as al- 
Prey be I have obſerved their Spraints in all places 
lodged herever I was, and never ſaw Feathers, Fur, 
nconple NVool, Bones of Fowl, or any thing elſe in 
as to em ſave only Fiſh in Jelly or ſmall Bones of 
e will Ih, the Jelly is almoſt like rhar of an Oyſter: 
her, or ertainly if an Otter Prey'd on Lambs or 


hacks as ſome People are pleas'd to affirm, 
go by Pere would be at ſometime or other Wool, 
eareſt; r, Feathers, or ſmall Bones of Fowl found 
when- their Bellys or Spraints, as is frequently 
keeps und in the Foxes or Marterns; and al 


3 
e IS A 


ts vili- Pentlemen or Huntſmen who uſe Oiter- hun» 

ighbors nE, and believes that the Otter Preys on 

rey by thing but Fiſh, lex them henceforth make 

Land fe of the ſame 5 that I have ons | 
an 
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and it will undoubtedly convince them to be 
of the ſame Opinion with me: As to what b 
Mr. Blams ſalth of Lodging, him as a Deer, ii Nr 
is a Method I could never attain to uileſs in 
an exiream hard Froſt and Snow upon it, and 
then it is very eaſily done; as to his Inſtru- ; 
ions not to uncouple Hounds till they be B., 
nigh him ſeems very ſtrange to me, valeſs a ſs 
Man knows where the Otter is, I mean in fer 
what Root or Bank, and it ſo, he need not 5 
uncouple his Hounds till at the Place, but 1“! 
could never fiad an Otter without Hounds, 
Spaniels, &c. unleſs in extream hard Froſt 
and Snow upon it as aforeſaid. 

Twenty ſecond, In page 89 he ſays, A Bad- 
ger bath cloven Fit ike a Hog, and that when 
they ſcour an Earth or Hole one Badger lies on 
bis Back, the other lays a great deal of Earth on 
his Belly, and teking him by the hinder Fert 
draws him out and ſo unloads and in again to if 
the ſame Work: As to a Badger having clo- 
ven Feet, I need only ſay No, for every Man 
that ever ſee 4 Badger knows he hath Feet 
like a Dog and not like a Hog ; as for one 
Badger making a Sledge or Drag of another 
to draw out Earth is. very improbable, for. 
certainly the Badger ſcours or makes his Hole 
as the Fox or Rabbit doth, and Mr. Blame; 
might as well ſay that one Rabbit lies on his 
Back and the other loads and draws it out, - 

0 
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my to ſay the Badger doth it; but believe it 
er. is l be the Conceit or Imagination of ſome un- 
ofs in plid Projector who had no Experience in the 

t. and . _ Soy — Mr. _ p 
' ow to begin with Mr. Cox: Erft, in page 
— 3. he ſays, When Stags go to Kut, 3 
oſs ſome great River or Arm of the Sea, they 
mage ſemble in great Herd, the ſtrongeſt goes in 
2 and the next in ftrength follows him, and ſo 
bas | mſequently they do all leaning or reſting their 
Rn eaas on the Haunches of the Deer before thim, 
Frof nd relieving each other as they grow Weak with 
im ing. In anſwer to this, I ſay, That 
4 Bad Nen $8225 go to Rut they do divide or diſ- 
1 rſe themſelves, yea, tho' they had Herded 
ne en Summer yet at Rut- time they will not en- 
1b on ire the Company of a Rival, nor do they 
er meet buttheyeither Fight or one of them 
ives Way; beſtdes, no four-footed Beaſt 


aleſs a 


gain to G — 1 » 

g clo. wim ſo near together but they muſt im- 
ry Man le and hinder each other, fo that it is im- 
u Feet ſible for them to Swim far ſo : I own that 
far one il rdo goa great Way to Rut both by 
this ind and Water, but certainly they do is 


dne, tor there is nothing more contrary to 
eir Nature than for old Deer to keep to- 
eher in Rut-time, and in the main I am ſa- 
hed 12 is unt eaſonable for any Man that un- 
rſtands Deer to believe it. | 


S 2 Seconaly, 
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Secondly, In page 5'7, Mr. Cox ſays, That a 
Stag when ſore hunt ed will run into Herds of Cat. 
tle for a Refuge, l:aping on an Ox or Cow with 
his fore-parts, ſo that touching the Ground onh 
with his hinderfeet he leaves little or no Scent h. 


hind him for Hennds to hunt by : In anſwer to 
this, I do believe it to be unreaſonable, for 1 
never ſaw any thing like it, tho' I made 


Notes and Obſervations on every thing | met 


with that was rcmarkabie, nor did I ever 


ſee any thing in a Stag that looked ſo like Po- 


licy, for that a Deer ſhould get up to ride to 
avoid the Hounds, ſecms more like the Wi 
and Senſe of a Man thaa the Inſt inct of a 
Brute. 

Thirdly, In page 57, he fathers the Stag 
climbing on Mos ſicur, and ſays, Thata 
* French Gentleman having a Stag in Chace 
© ſuddenly the Hounds were at a Loſs, ſo as 
©* the Game was cut of tight, and not a Dog 
4 would ſtir his Feor, whereat the Hunters 
** were all amazed; at laſt by caſting about 
© {as is uſusl ia ſuch Caſes ) they found the 
Craft of the Dear, which is worth the Me- 
* mory, for there was a great white Thorn 
„as high as a Tree into which the Deer 
© had got and was ſtanding there 

la anſwer to this, Fizſ/,1:is contrary to the 
Nature of a Deer to climb a Tree, and I am 
ſure he did not do it; $:condly, Had * 

un- 
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hunted a Marterr, a Squirrilor Cat to a Tree, 
they would certainly have pointed at the 


Tree and have Bay'd it, and much more ſo 


ent bg. (great a Creature as a Stag: He ſays, * They 
found the Fraud of the crafty Beaſt, which 


« is worth the Memory ” And truly I think 


we have found the Folly of Mt. Cox and Mon- 


ſeur both for Writing ſo great a Miſtake, and 


expoſing ir to the World in record ro be 
mdged of by all Huntſmen hereafter. 

Fourthly, In page 59 Mr. Cx favs (in tal- 
king of che Rut) * Thar in ſome places their 
* Luſt ariſeth in October and alſo in May : 
In anſwer to which 1 2ffirm, That no Stag or 
Buck ever pur ſued the Rut or minded Hind 
or Doe at that Seaſon of the Year, I mean in 
May, nor did I ever know a Calt or Fawn to 
fall after All-ſaizrs or before May; | have 
known Calts or Fawns in July, Auguſt or 
September, but it is a great chance when it 
hzppens ſo; but to end this, it is Matter of 
fact, that Deer never bea Rut az Afay nor 
Calf or Fawn at Canriilemal J. 

Hfily, ln page 88, he fays, “ That a Hare 
© when Hunted will to avoid the Hounds 
© run to Furze-Buſhes, ard will leap from 
one to anther not touching the Ground 
* in order to bring Hounds to a Lofs?, I do 
believe na Buntſinan ever ſce a Hare on a 
Furze-buſh, it being ſo prickly and ſharp that 

* Ko ] 
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I have ſeen Hounds unwilling to try it in a 
Moraing to find Game, as alſo a Horſe will 
be very ſhie to ride amongſt it, it pricketh his 


Legs ſo ; It is unreaſonable to believe thata 


Hare would run or leap from Buſh to Buſh ſo 


while ſhe could have oiher Ground there by 


her to run on, and unleſs it were covered 


with Snow it is unreaſonable to think a Hare 
would doit; ſhe will ſit under a Furze- buſh 


and run through them ſometimes, but will ne- 
ver leap on them if ſhe can have other Grouad 
to tread on; beſides, if a Hate had any man- 
ner of Senſe or Policy to act after that Rate, 
it were impoſſibdle ever fairly to run ber 


down. 


S:xthly, ln page g6 he ſays, That a For 
«when courſed with Grey-hounds will Piſs 


** on his Tail and ſtrike it in the Grey- 


< Hound's Face to make them leave off the 
In anſwer to which, Mr. 


4 Courte “. 


Cox 


might as well have ſaid the Grey-hounds ſtood 
{till to piis too, or otherwiſe what muſt we 
believe the Grey-hounds to be doing while 
the Fox was piſſing on his Tail, for every 


Body that ever ice a Fox run knows his Tail 


is extended ſtraight out behind him; or ke 
might as well ſay, That the Fox did know 


that he was to be courſed, and to prepare 


himſelf piſs'd on his Tail before the Courſe; 


but it ſo, we mult believe he would r 
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=_ ſhun'd the way and not let the Grey- 


unds ſee him,than rug his Life in hazzrd of 
the Defence of ſo we ik a Stratagem as piſhing 
on his Tail would prove to a good Grey» 
hound; but to conclude, I am ſatisfied a 
Grey-hound may be afraid of Fox's a Mouth 
and Teeth but never of his Tail and Piſs. 

l hate ſeen a Fox when a killing in the 
Mouths of Hounds and Grey-hounds that they 
have ſqueeſed both Piſs and Excrement from 
him, which I believe to be the Original of 
that Story. | 

Seventhly, In page 102, he ſays, © That 
„the Badger fighteth beſt on his Back, and 
e blow. eth up his Skin fo that a Blow doth 
* him no harm“. As to his fighting on his 
Back it is clean contrary, for while the Bad- 
ger keeps his Feet Hounds cannot kill him, he 


being ſo broad over the Back and rough with- 


all, that the Mouth of a Hound can do him 
no harm ; bur when he comes to be thrown 
on his Back the 1-1 Bire by zhe Breaſt kills 
him dead, for his Breiſt i; {mooth and the 
Skin there very thin: It is obtervable a- 
mongſt Huntſmen, that fo ſoon as a Badger is 
off his Fees amongſt Hounds he is Dead, and 
truly a Dog cannot kill kim otherwiſe unleſs 
a very ſtrong Maſtiffe chat is able to take 
hold of him any where and ſhake him fo as to 
break his Back; as to bluwing op his Skin it 

8 4 is 
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is as true as the other, and juſt as natural and 


reaſonable ; pray conſider from whence this 


Wind muſt come that blows up the Skin, 
alſo conſider how he muſt yoid this Wind af. 
ger the Battle; but the Truth of the Matter 
is, A Badger when Fat. will endure a very 
great ſtroke on the Back, but it's the Fleſh, 
Fat, Skin, and rough Hair that defends the 
Stroke and not Wind ; beſides conſider, That 
they fight for their ſweet Life which makes 

them ſtickle with all the Defence they can 
| Poſlible: I have been at the Death of ſeve- 
ral Badgers and never ſee any ſuch thing as 
the Skin blown, nor is there any Reaſon to 
believe it. 

Eighthly, ia Page 105, he ſays, An Otter 
never goes to the ſalt Hater; To which lonly 
ſay they do: for I have killed ſeveral there on 
the Sea-ſhoar and on Rocks of the Sea when 
the Tide had left them; I do leave the Con- 
firmation of the Otter uſing the Sea to every 
Practiſer of Otter- hunting that lives near the 
Sea. 

Ninthly, in Page 106, Mr. Cox ſays, 
That An Otter can wind a Fiſh in the Water at 
a Mile or two's diftance; Which among Rea- 
fonable Men needs no Anſwering, it being 
Incredible that there is any Senſe of Smelling 
pader Water eſpecially at ſuch a diſtance, for 
were 2 Fiſh hanging in the Air it is not Rea- 

| | | ſonable 
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ſonable to believe that an Otter could wind 
it at two Miles diſtance, 

I have obſerved theſe 31 Miſtakes wrote 
hy Mr. Blome and Mr. Cox the two lateſt 
Books wrote on this Subject now extant, 
and doubts not but in more narrow ſearch I 
might have obſerved many more, the moſt 
of theſe are what I know to be groſs Miſtakes 
ſome of them are ſo much in the Negative, 
that it is Impoſſible in the Affirmative 10 
prove them either Right or Wrong, but in- 
the Opinion of every ſober Practiſer that will 
conſult Reaſon, they'll appear to be wrong; 
however, as I have rcrdered and expoſed 
them to be ſo; I have alſo (as ſeen) ſent a- 
long the Reaſons which induce me to aflure 
my ſelf they are ſo, and confirms me in my 
former Opinion that the Author had no Ex- 
perience of Hunting or the Buſineſs of a 
Huntſman; and whoever is a Sportſman or 
PraQtiſer, and is not ſatisfyed with ſuch Rea- 
ſons 2s | have given even in what he looks 
upon the moſt nice, let him be pleas'd to 
make Notes and Obſcrvations upon it in his 
Practiſe for a Year or two, and he will be ſa- 
tisfied ot it ſo as he will vindicate what I have 
here wrote, provided he be a man of ſolid 
Reaſon and Judgement; and do it Impartial- 


ly. 
I 
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I having finiſhed the Remarks and Obſer- 
vations pronoſed in my Introduction, I'll 
ſpeak two or three Words in the Commen- 
datioa of Hunting, is being a Recreation ve- 
ry becoming and practiſed by Emperors, 
Rings, and Princes in Paſt Apes, cf which 
Ido not think Str inge, for cercairly it is the 
moſt honeſt ianocent, health, noble, and 
pleaſant Diverſion that the eπτ can afford; 
beſide there is ſomething init U n, οntable 
and charming, which 1 carnot deſcribe fur- 
ther than pet ſv nde my lf chat it proceeds 
from ſome 2055 G, for | declire when I 
came to examina my (elf at Nizhe for my paſt 
Actions of the Dy, I never feurd my Ac- 
counts fo eaſy iftrr avy Dry”. Pleaſare as 
generally did after a Dys-hunting, and ! 
do call any moderate Gentleman or Huntſ- 
man to witneſs, whether or 15 he did not at 
Night when he came to examin himſelf, find 
his Conſcience more Serene and Clear after 
a Day's-hunting than after a Day ſpent in any 
other Pleaſure or Diverſion har ever; 
not in good Weather cin any exrthly Diver- 
ſion parallel it; alſo we find in paſt Ages 
that che Saints practiſed Hunting, eſpeciz!y 
St. Euſtace and St: Hubert were ſuch great 
Lovers of Huntiag, chat Mr. Turbervile ſiys 
all Huntſmen after them ſhe!) go to Heaven (I 
Wim ne may prove 4 Prophet} however it is 
| Miter 
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Matter of Fact and found in Ancient Records 
that all Biſhops at their Death were oblidged . 
by Cuſtom to bequeath their Pack of Hounds 
to the King, which is a Reaſonable Aſſurance 
thai Biſhops did go a Hunting or they had 
not kept a Pack of Hounds; by all theſe Rea- 
ſons it appears that the beſt of Men in former 
Ages did vic Hunting as an honeſt, innocent 
ſeaſonable Recreation after their Study; and 
further upon Conſideration how by this chat - 
ming Noiſe Mens Hearts are made more 
Cheertul, and their Courage raid to that 
Pitch, that in purſuit of their Sport che) o- 
ver all Difficulties as Rivers, Loughs, Hedges, 
Ditches, Walls, Ga:cs, Rails, or any thing 
in the Way, the Heavenly Powers correſpon- 
ding in the innocent Dive: lion, protect and 
carry ſ2fe through these their great Dangers 
and Adventures fo far, that 1 declare I ne- 
ver knew any Diſaſter or ill Accident befal 
any Gentleman or other a Hunting, not fo 
much as a broken Finger, tho' we fee dayly 
Examples of Men not only breaking Legs and 
Arms, but their Necks and drowning, them- 
ſelves riding on the Road to and fro and 
commonly from Alc-houſes : beſides we may 
obſerve a Sympathy or a Reciprocal Love a- 
mong theLovers of Hunting, which generally 

appezrs heartily and unicignedly amongſt 
them upon all Occeſions cen to that degree 
that 
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that I have known Perſons of Quality take 
mean Huniſmen by the Hand, without any 
other Reaſon or Occaſion more than the love 
of Hunting; ſo that weighing all theſe afore- 
mentioned Reaſons, we cannot do leſs than 
believe moderate Hunting to be a Recreation 
ordain'd, allow'd of, and protected by a 
Divine Power, which I may juſtly vindicate 
againſt the greateſt Enemies it hath, 

How Pleaſant and Healthfol is it to ſuck in 
the ſweer fragrant Air that the Woods and 
Fields affords in the Morning Early, which 
- clears the Lungs and Pipes and purify es the 
Blood! While the ſloathful ye in Bed to nou- 
riſh or foſter their Sloth and Luſt, Caughing, 
and Spitting; Likewiſe what Tongue can ex- 
preſs the ſweet Harmony heard from a Pack 
of good Hounds, Horns, and Huarſinea in 
a calm Morning in a hollow Glenn with rank 
- Covert where every Mouth is doubled by the 
Echo; as alſo to ſee the Game before the 
* Hounds flying from their terrifying Cry; in 
ſhore, the Pleaſures of Hunting are ſo many 
and fo great, that all added together are fo 
extraordinary, that it would require a more 
eloquent Pen than mine to give them 

their due Character and deſerved Praiſe. 
The common Reaſons which draw the 
Minds of Gentlemen from the Love of Hun- 
ting, are either Coyetouſaeſs, Company- 
keeping 


o 
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keeping, or ſloth ; if Covetouſneſs it is per- 
haps thought that the Charges of Hounds, 
Huntſmen, and Horſes are too much; tho' a 
Gentleman may keep ten or twelve Couple of 
Hounds, a Huntſman, and a Couple of good 
Horſes for 40 lib. per annum here in Ireland, 
which is no great Matter to a Gentleman of 
an Eſtate conſidering the Advantage of Health 
and Pleaſure reaped by it, and conſidering that 
all Gentlemen of any Life or Spirit have their 
Inclinations to Gratiſie as Men of Pleaſure ; 
and were the preſent particulars to be menti- 
oned here by which Genilemea Indulge their 

own Humors, it would appear that Hunting 
comes. at the moſt reaſonable Rate, alſo Con- 
ſider the Innocence of it; perhaps he will 
pretend that Buſineſs will noi allow him time 
to Hunt, if ſo certainly his Purſuit after the 
World is Immoderate, and conſequently 
more Sinful than Hunting, for he muſt be ex- 
treamly troubled with the World that can- 
not make four Daysin the Week. ſerve his 
ſearch after Riches or raking of Wealth and 
allow himſelf other two Days to recreate him- 
ſelf; if Compary-keeping, the Reaſon is 
named at once, for while his Health will allow 
him he cannot be one night abſemt from his 
Bottle and Bottle-companions : ſo that having 
accuſtomed himſelf to fix and drink all Night 
he muſt in Courſe ſleep the greateſt row 

| 0 
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of th: Day aud ſo cannot go a Hunting; 
whether this immoderate Drinking or Mo- 
derate Hunting be more Recreating, Health- 
ful and Pleaſant, I lcave to the Opinion of 
any indifferent judge; beſide conſider how 
often ill Accidents prove the Effects of immo- 
derate Drinking. . 


If Sloth bath ſeized any Gentlemen to that | 


Degree as he hath not Power to riſe early 
one Morning or wo in the Week to ride a 
Hunting, ii muſt needs be a very ill Compa- 
nion; and what is bred and nurſed by ſuch 
extraordinary Sloaih is eaſily explain'd ; I 
have heard a wiſe man ſay that he who doth 
nothing may be juſtly ſuſpected to do ill. 
Beſide the Recreation and Pleaſure enjoy'd 
by riding a Hunting early in the Morning in 
good Weather doti as far exceed the Plea- 
{ure of lying in Bed as Gold doth Lead, as 
well in Health as Pleaſure; as it is Natural 
ſo it is Uſual for every Gentleman to take ex- 
traordinary Deliꝑhe either in one Pleaſure or 
other, but what is a Pleaſure to one Gentle- 
man perhaps may not be ſo to another, but 
be the Pleaſure what is will, the Query is, 
Whether any ſo Recreating, Healthful, and 
Innocent as is mode: ate. Hunting: and not- 
withſtanding wi Preceaſes any Gentleman 
can make for his weanlug himſelf from Hunt- 
ing, ii is my Opinion we $Xxercifc.a his 1 * 

ure 


| CI - 
ung; ſure ſome other way in that which hath not 
N that Innocence, Health, and Recreation that 
is found in Hunting. There might be a great 
deal more ſaid in Favour of this Noble Diver- 


1 * ſion, but l' refer you to the following · Diſ- 
cou ie, being a Conference or Dialogue held 


between two worthy honeſt Gentlemen and 
both Men of very good Senſe, Intereſt, and 
Education. . 


bs + — 
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DIALOGUE | 


BETWEEN 


Mr. TOW N LY. 


AND 


Mr. WORTHY. 


POET Townly. | 

Am Extreamly pleaſed with every thing 

about you Sir ; You have certainly one 

of the moſt charming Dwelliags of any 
Man in Ireland; your Houſe. ſtands to great 
Advantage-all your Approaches and Avenues 


are ſtraĩghi and well planted;the Gardens are 
well laid out and kept in good Order; I adr 
mire the — of your Hoyſe within 


« 


Doors 


of 
4 


* = 
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Doors, the Appartments are Handſome,Con- yo! 
* venient and well Furniſhed - and there ate 1 707 
believe but few Gentlemen who have a beiter Þ mo 
Collection of Books both Ancient and Modern 
than your ſelf; pray let's take a ſtand. here, 
how many Doubles the River makes in yon- | 
der Mead as if iz, were loath to leave itz that is for 
a a wondrous pretty Wood which adorns the 
hanging Brow; and indeed this is a very de- 
licate Elm Walk: one may ſee the Beauty and 
Harmony of your Mind by that of your Con- y 
trivance: but prithee what is that little Houſe the 
I ſpy through the Trees upon the rifing you 
Ground before us? 


Worthy. 
Oh Sir, That's the laſt thing I have reſcr- 
ved for your Entertainment. | 


T ownly 


: I cannot conceive any great Matter from C 
it; at this Diſtance it makes but a ſorry Fi- whi 
gure. : I fwir 

in fi 
Worthy it. 


There Sir, I keep a Sett of Players and 
Muſick Maſters which give me more true Di- 
verſion iu a Morning than all your Opera fel · N 
lows in the hay Market; There are twenty aH. 
four Voices which as far excel your Tefft*s, Þ whe 

Four 


a” 
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your Marias, and your Nicholin:'s, as they do 
Jom. Trolly the ballad Singer of ſcraping Me- 
mor y. 


Townly. 
It ſeems to me to be but a ſmall Manſion 
for a Play- Houſe; 


Wairthy. 


True Sir, That's only their tyring Room; 
they Act upon a very Large Theatre I aſſure 


d you : | have reduc'd Playing to it's Primitive | | 5 


Inſtitution, my Stage is the green Turf, my 
Scenes are the Woods, Groves, and purling 


Streams. I intend to morrow Sir, that the7̃ 5 


ſhall act a Comedy called the Fox, er elſe Aa- 
dam T rip or Puſs in her Majeſty. 


| . Townly. 7 

Come, Come, this is all Banter : Pl] be 
whipt if this ben's ſome more Illuſtrious 
ſwine-Stye which you only pride your ſelf 
in from ſome little Whim of your own about 

. Worthy. 

No Matter for that Sir, we'll make either 
a Hog or a Dog on't anon (as the ſaying is) 
when we get thither. 


FT 3 | Townly 
= 
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Townly. 


Oh Sir 1 ſmoak you what a dull Block- 
head was Inot to apprekend you ſooner ? I 
hold $0 lb. this is your Dog-kennel: well, you 
Gentlemen of the Country make a Diverſion 
of that which I take to be a compound of 


Noiſe, dirt, and Fatigue, Danger and Ex- 


pence; when you were a young Fellow in the 
Univerſity, you had a Reputation for Wit, 
Parts, and good Senſe +: and now to 


Hounds ! 
Worthy. 


No more of that I beſeech you, fpare 
Words of Courteſy to a Friend: but if you 
will be pleaſed to fit down for one half Hour 
on this Canopy Bench, I do not doubt, but to 


take off all your Averſion to Hunting, which - 


Prejudice and another Manner of living ſeem 
to have poſſeſt you with. | | 


DRE Townly. 

Sir, I attend you in this as in every Thing 
elſe, and I aſſure you, I ſhall be very glad to 
be convinced of the Agreeableneſs of any 
Thing that you take a Pleaſure in. 


humble your felf co converſe with a Pack of 
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Worthy: 


Come then ſitt down, and in the” Firſt 
Place you cannot, but know that Hunting is 
a Diverſion very Antient, and in the Earlieſt 
Ages of the World practiſed by all the Hero's 
and Men of Renown: Nay, I am apt to be- 
lieve Hunting was one of the firſt things Men 
ſet themſelves about, for Man being a Crea- 
ture of Prey, and having the Beaſts as wel] as 
the Herbs of the Field given him for his Food 


and Nouriſhment, one of the firſt Things he 


turn'd hisHead to, was to contriveMeans how 
to take *em:and how quick and pointed mens 
Underſtandings and Inventions are when the 
Neceſſities of Nature urge em on, we need 
not to be told; Nay, further I am of Opinion 
that Adam having the Nature and Qualitys 
of all Things ſtamps upon him by GODat his 
Creation,could not be Ignorant of the Saga- 
tity of Dogs, and of their Uſe and Fitneſs to 
catch choſe Creatures by Nature wild and be- 
yond the ſwiftneſs of Man, and this in all lik- 
ly-hood he quickly Imparted to his Sons, 
who no doubt Immediatly fell in with it, 
as being an Exerciſe not only Needtul and 
Neceſſary, but alſo Wholſom and Agree- 
able to their Strenouſneſs and Activity; be- 


ſides, che whole World being at that Time all 


T 3 Open 
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Open and Incultivated,they had a noble Scope 
to range and Exerciſe themſelves in,to ſtretch 
and extend their Brawny.Limbs,and bring in 
to themſelves both Profit and Pleaſure. 


Tewnly. 


Hey day, Whither do you [ntend to carry 
me; you will make me believe anon tla: 
Hunting is an Innate Idea, that it is older 
than Religion, and Congenite with our Na- 
ture. 3 

Worthy. 


. probable Account of it's Firſt Riſe 
Original : and I de not think you can 


deny, but that my Conjectures are Rational 
and likly enough. 


No, No, not ſo far neither, I am only giv- 


Townly, 


Well, becauſe you are a Friend I do not 
much care if I cake up with your conjeures: | 
But as | remember, I have ſome where read |} ln 
that the firſt Hunting was with Nets, Traps, || Pr 


and Gias, with Darts, and Arrows, and fo || ©* 
forth. 


| _ Worthy. ; 
Right, ſome Folks ſay ſo indeed, — 
3 a they 


roſity of Human 


95 

ive no Reaſon for their Aſſertion nor 
— Ml uppoſe it-probable That Men at Firſt 
uſed thoſe litile 1 — Artifices: 
thoſe were the Inventions of after Ages when - 
Men began togrow Crafty, theſe pitiful} De- 
ceits were not 2 eeable to the open Gene- 

ature in the firſt Period of 
the World : Indeed 1 do not know, but 
Darts and Atrows might have obtain'd by 
Times to kill Beaſts, that is Manly, bold and 
daring, but as for your Gins and Traps they 
are Poor; Nimrod was ſaid to be « Mighty 
Hunt er before the LORD. Which Expreſlion 
methinks Imports Courage and Activity, that 
he purſued bis Game with manly Bravery and 
Sprightlineſs, and in a manner noble becom- 


ing a Prince and the firſt Monarchy in the 


World. 
IT 
Ay, But is not EſauTaid to be 4 cunning 
Hunter. 
Wor thy. 


That's a Fault in the Tranſlation, the Word | 
in the Original had been much better ex- 
preſt by Maſtery or Expert; and Eſau was an 


Sayers Huntſman,a Man of the Field, 


T ownly, 
ſee you are expert and quick Sir ia Mana- 


4 ging 


. 
. 
* 
* 
. m 
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ging your Cauſe: but this ſame Eſau was but 
a poor daſtardly Fellow for felling his Birth- 
right at ſo cheap a Rate. 


Worthy. 


He was I fancy a Careleſs Fellow, he loved 
his Sport and Div erſion more than he did the 
Care and Trouble of the World; but let me 
tell you, his Brother took him at an Ad an- 
tage and uſed him ill Jacob might have re- 
freſhi him after an hard Chace, his Toil, and 
Labour in the Field without thoſe hard Con- 
ditions; it was an Argument of a very ſel- 
fiſh Spirit in him: and that Contrivance of his 
Mother and his together to deceive poor old 
Iſaac and rob Eſau of his Bleſſing, if there had 
not been ſome ſpecial Providence in it, and 
that GOD may when he pleaſes Sanctiſie 
any ſingle Action, and take off the Obliquity 
of it, would not have redounded much to his 
Credit and yet after all did not Eſau treat 


this ſame Deceiver Jacob Generouſly and like 
a Huntſman. 


Townly. . | 
I Confeſs he did uſe him Handſomely when 
he had him fairly in his Power, but how like 
an Huntſman 1 do not know. | 


Worthy. 
* 
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Worthy. 


Oh Sir, I tell you we Huntſmen are Brave 
Debonair diſintereſted Fellows ; we ſcorn a 
baſe Action: our Hearts are as Free and Open 
as the Air we breath in: but to proceed, 
Hunting is not a Diverſion ſo unbecoming 
a Scholar. ſo unſuitable to the Politeneſs of a 
Gentleman as you Imagine I do not know 
any one thing that a Man exerciſes his Reaſon 
in more than in Hunting and 1 affirm to you 
that no man will ever make a good Huntſman, 
but a Man of Penetration, and who is Maſter 
of a Quick Turn of Thovght, that has a caſt- 
ing Head and is able upon any ſudden Emer- 
gencies to Extricate himſelf from Difficultys; 
for Hunting is all Reaſoning, and if a Man 
does but turn his Horſes Read about unſea- 
ſonably at ſome critical Junctures in a Chaſe, 
he will commit a Miſtzke & do a perceivable 
Injury to hisHounds:for Hounds that are well 
Hunted and under a good Diſcipline, when 
ever they are at a Lols immediacly have a Re- 
courſe to thoſe thatHunt them, and look np as 
naturally to them as Boys do to their Maſters: 
and if upon theſe Occaſions he is not Able to 
aſſiſt em, and caſt and turn them to Advantage, 
to proceed with judgement and Diſcretion, 


he 


_—” 7 
he ſpoils all and turns his Diverſion into a 
Scene of Confuſion. 


. Townly.. 

Ha, ha, ha, Now you make me Smile in- 
to a Scene of Confuſion ! Is it not a Scene of 
Confuſion at beſt ? A Clutter of Noiſe, a 
Rout of Dogs and Horſes and Men rathng 
one after another like a broken Army? Ihave 
accidentally ſeen croſſing the Road a parcel of 
Feliows driving unmercifully, whooping and 
' hollowing. I thought they had been poſſeſt. 


Wortky. 


This it is to talk to a prejudic'd Perſon: of 
all enings in the World tis the moſt difficult 
to cdonvince a byaſt Underſtanding. Before I 
ſay any more to yon, let me defire you to an- 
ſwer me one Queſtion; Are you reſolved to 
hearken to Reaſon or not? | 


Townly. 


have done, prithee go on, I find 'tis Dan- thi 
gerous to contradict a Man in his Beloved, Pat 
let it be what it will. pre 


Worthy 8. 


oP 
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ato a "7 
Worthy. 1 
Well, I muſt have ſome Patience with you 
find; But is it not ſtrange ? here I am gi- 
ing you a Reaſon why Hunting is a Diver- 
fon not improper for a Scholar and a Man 
of Parts, and when | have done, you upon 
only 2 flat Contradiction to my Reaſonings, 
tells me a Story of a parcel of Huntſmen croſ- 
fin 5 a Road; for the Time to come do you op- 
poſe Reaſon to Reaſon and I] be willing 10 
hear any thing you have to Object; for Hun- 
ting is not meer Noiſe and Tumult, but Diſ- 
courſe and Reaſon, and no Man will ever 
make a good Huntſman that is not of a lively 
Genius and able to make rational Conjectures 
of his Chace. 


Townly. 


Nay, thus much I am ſatisfied of, That it is 
an Art, and that there are ſome Things to be 
acquir'd in order to be perfect in it: I know Þ 
very well that Obſervation is uſeful in all | 

in- things, and that no Man will ever top his | 
d, Part in any Particular that has not Abilities 
proportion'd to what be attempts; but l do 
not ſce how it follows from hence, that 
Gentlemen of Senſe and polite 2 
Gu! 


flo ſecundo al ves, and w hichſ inſhortEulivens ¶ pe⸗ 
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ſnould be all Huntſmen; let us put the Caſe b 
in other things, There is not a more curious ; 
Art than that of Weaving: there goes a great 
deal of pritty Invention to deſign all thoſe va- 
rious Draughts and Figures which we ob- 
ſerve in Silks and Stuffs, but for all that I 
hope you wou'd not have Gentlemen to turn 
Weavers. 


Worthy, 


Sir Ithank you, now you have put me in 
the Road of ſhewiag you, That Hanting is of 
all Diverſions the properſt for a Gentleman: 
and that I may make this clear to you, I ſhall 
only deſire you to grant me one Poſtulatum 
which I am ſure you will not deny me, and 
tis this, That that Diverſion is fitteſt for a 
Gentleman which beſt opens and enlarges the 
Faculties of his Mind, which is moſt condu- 
cive to the Health and Strength of his Body, 
which inſpires Briskneſs and Alacrity, which 


creates Chearfulneſs, gives Magnanimity and — 
Manligeſs of Action, and makes all our Spirits WF}. 


the whole Man, and kindles a Flame in bis 


Breaſt that prompts him co Generoſity and * 
good Nature. | = 
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Townly. 


Sir, I will grant you all this with all my 
Heart, and here I promiſe you, That if you 

make al] this out I will become your Con- 
ert and Scholar, moreover I'll Buy me a 
mall Saddle, a pair of Jockey-Boots and long 
Whip to Morrow Morning: 


Worthy. 


The Proſpect of gaining ſo conſiderable a 
Convert will make me very alert in this Mat- 
ter,and inſpire me with a Turn of Words 
equal (I hope) to the Height and Dignity of 
the Subject; and were you but once Entred, 
had you but ſeen one fine Chace, I might 
ſpare my ſelf the Labour of this Perſuzſive, 
for then yeu would be able your ſelf to re- 
count all the raviſhing Joys. tranſporting Ex- 
taſies tbat fill, nay, that ſwell the Soul be- 
yond it's uſual Size, and puſh us on to purſue 
the Pleaſure with a Vigour that knows no 
Fear and will not ſuffer us to ſtay behind 
There is ſomething uneccountable ia that un- 
poliſh'd Harmony beyond the Power of Art 
to Imitate, which flows from the Mouths and 
Crys of Hounds, that darts a quick and poin- 
ted Rapture into the Mind Lou would 

mo 
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moſt Wonder to ſee how that when Hounds 

have been at a Loſs and have luckily hit upon 
it again, and of a ſudden burſt out into a loud 
of Thunder, and run it off ſmartly, how I ſay, 


2 May's Mettle will at that Inſtant all get up 


at once, his Courage will flaſh in his Face and 
he will be all Wing. 


Townly. 


Sir, I give up, I have done Sir, you may 
do what you will with me Sir, make me a 
Huntſman Sir ; why theſe Words are 
powerful enough to melt a Girl unto Compli- 
ance, and I don't doubt but you have de- 
bauched half the Milk-Maids in the Neigh- 
bour-hood with them ; Nay, for my part I 
don't think there's a Wench between Colledge- 
Green and Newgate is able to ſtand before you, 
I beg of you to proceed, there's a Pleaſure in 
being under the Power of an Inchantment 
which none but they who are ſooth'd with 
the ſoft Deluſion know any thing of. 


Wonby, 


* Depend upon it Sir, all this and more is 

real Matter of Fact, and what I my ſelf have 
felt a thouſand Limes: Perhaps it isa Weak- 
neſs in me that 1 ſitter my ſelf to * 
COW 


Captivating and ſo Innocent, and this I take 


WC © 
down with the Impetuouſneſs of the Torrent, 
but if it be a Weakneſs, it is ſuch an one as 


our Nature very readily gives into, its Sailing 


both with Wind and Tide; and I donor © 


think t hat there is any one pleaſure at once ſo 


to be one very extraordinary Commendati- 


on of it. 


Temnly. 


How comes it to paſs then that for te 


moſt part you Huntſmen are commonly a 
parcel of drunken, ſwearing, debauch'd Fel- 


lows. 
Worthy. 


That Sir I can no more anſwer for than for 
the Miſcarriages of other Profeſſions; this 
however I can aſſure you, That there is no- 
thing in Hunting it ſelf that naturally leads 
Men into Vice; It is a painful laborious Ex- 
erciſe that requires a great deal of Sweat and 
Diligence not only in the Field but likewiſe 
afterwards, for Hounds if they e kept in 


good Order requires much , tcendance and 


looking after, aud the Huntſman that Minds 
to cultivate his Art has qs little time to be 
Idle in and ſacriſice to Vice as any Body . 
know. | | 
Towily - 


N ö ano 
| e 3 he is 
But methinks there is a great deal of Den- cr 


ger, and Men run mary hazardous Riſques of — 
their Lives or at leaſt their Limbs by theSeye. by it 
rity of it. Is it not a deſperate Exerciſe ? ||}? 


Worthy. 


So indeed it ſeems to thoſe who look upon 
it at a Diſtance, and only fancy that there is 
nothing in ir but a furious driving on without 
Fear or Wit, but that which evinceth the 
contrary, is the very few Accidents that be- 
fal Men in this Exerciſe, and I can affirm, that 

in all the Conrſe of my Hunting I never ſaw 
any one the leaſt Diſaſter happea to any Per- 
ſon; I have ſeen a good many Falls indeed, 
but all that happen'd from them was a liule 

Dirt. Mirth,and Laughter : But to be plain 
with you, I do think that the Providence of 1 

Sod does interpoſe in our Protection and I ting 
Preſervation; Almighty GO D does takea || 
very particular Care of us, and I heartily I Bou 
wiſh we wou'd all acknowledge his Mercy Hot 
and Goodneſs to us by a ſuitable Return of ticu 
| Obedience to him ;and this Care and Pro- If gre 
tection I take to be owing to the Innocence 
of Huntſmen during the Time of . — — 
port 


* 


1 

Sport; for let a Man be as Wicked and Vil- 
anous as you pleaſe at other times, yet whilſt 

he is Hunting he ſuſpends all his evil Deſigns, 

f Dan; they all vaniſh and give place to the Superior 
Jues of commanding Powers of the Chace; a Huntſ- 
man that loves the Sport is fo totally poſſeſt 

by it chet there is no room for any thing elſe; 

is totus in illo, he forgets that there is any 
thing in the World beſide Hunting; all An- 
ger, Haired and Revenge, Luſt and Paſſion, 
Ambition and Covetouſneſs are left behind. 


Vou are brave Fellows; but. then the Ex- 
pence of it, the keeping of Hounds, Horſes, and 
Huntſmen are a vaſt Expence : How many. 
Gentlemen have ſunk their Forunes and rut- 
ned their Families by it. 


Worthy, 


That's another popular Miſtake : Hun= 
ting is got an Expenſive Diverſion if Men 
wou'd but keep themſelves within the juſt 
Bounds of it. I keep twelve Couple of good 


Hounds and have four good Nags which I par- 


ticularly appropriate io that Service, and I aſ- 


ſure you my yearly Charge does not exceed 
ſerenty Pounds; 1 Men will run themſelves 


out 
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out into wild and extravagant Expences, who 
can help ir ? Gentlemen may deſtroy them. 
ſelves . when they pleaſe ; Hoſpitality and 
good Houſe-keeping is an excellent Verme; 
vet Gentlemen may ſo manage their Matters 
as tO turn their Hoſpitality into Luxury and 
Profuſeneſs, and ſo devour and eat up their 
Eſtates, and yet 1 hope Hoſpitality muſt not 
be cry'd down becauſe ſome Men abuſe it; no 
more ſhould Hunting be condemn'd becauſe 
ſome young Men give themſelves 2 looſe to iy 
beyond the Meaſure of Prudence & Diſcretion. 
Hunting is a Diverſion and ought to be made 
uſe of as ſuch with Fitneſs and Convenience; 
whenever a Pleaſure becomes immoderate it 
leaves off io be a Pleaſure, that is, when it ex- 
_ the Rules of right Reaſon and Wiſ⸗ 

om. 


Townly: 
Ax, but ſome Things are not only hurtful 
In their Degree, but in their Kind too, and 
among the Number of the latter Itake Hun- 
ung io be placed. 
Worthy. 
What? You don't look upon it ſurely a3 
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T ownly. 


Yes, Is it not hurtful and injurious and 
conſequent]y Criminal io break down Mens 
Fences, and ſometimes to let their Cattle ia 
upon their Corn ? kill their Sheep and Lambs? 
_ * their plow'd Grounds and ripe 

r 


Worthy. 
I perceive you look upon all Faults thro' a 


Magnifyiug-glaſs, and can ſwell a Mouſe into 


an Elephant when you pleaſe: but Sir give me 
leave to give this Matter that Extenuation 
which it will bear, and then you your ſeit ſhall 
be Judge how far Hunting is a Crime: Aud 
firſt, ic muſt be remembred, That all Gentle- 
men Hunt upon Compact, there heing a re- 
ſerved Clauſe in all their Tenures by which 
Landlords do except to themſelves and their 
Company the Priviledge to Hawk, Fiſh, Fowl, 
and Hunt, and therefore they upon their own 
Eſtates cannot be Ii jurious, becauſe it is by 
Bargain: But when they leap out of their 
Eſtates are they rot Injurious You'll ſay ? 
No, they are not, for then they leap into 
another Gentleman's who has his Tenants un- 
der the ſame Form — Holding, and Gentle. 
2 m 
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men Indulge one another in this Matter, and 
when Complaint is made, do always Inter- 
rete ſuch Gentlemen Huntſmen as their 
mpany, therefore will never Countenance 
ſuch a Complaint becauſe the Caſe may be- 
come their own ; beſides the Laws for pre- 
ſerving Game de originally ſappoſe a Privi- 
ledge in ſome to kill the Game according to 
their Pleaſure, and for this Reaſon it is that 
none are allow'd to keep Hounds or Hunt bur 
under certain Qualifications : But after all, 
the Damages done by Huntſmen are but very 
rare and very inconfiderable ; when any do 
happen, no Gentleman will refuſe to make 
Satisfaction; all my Tranſgreſſions of this 
Nature never coſt me fourty Shillings, tho 
my Dogs never committed any Outrage that 
I did not over-pay - But the old Proverb is 
Verified, Great Cry and litttle Wool. 


Townly. 


But tho? you dono poſitive Injury, yet you 
give the poor Labourer abuadaace of Trouble 


in repairing his Fences. 


Worthy. 


Your Scruples are very nice Sir; but to 
give you Satisfaction even in this, Pray let me 
. 8 . b 8 re- 
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However at wat. ihe 
made by Huntſmen are rather Spurs 
and Diligence than real injaries, 
men generally make their Auem 
weakeſt Places and ſeldom break 
being commonly well Mounted, 
chance they do, it gives eccaſon 
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would be apt to le | | 
the Barrier low . + 
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muſt never put on a clean Shirt bat one a 
Week leſt i ſhould wear om the poort ad- 
M:ids Fi. gers; Tais 1 mult never Sir. 


T owaiy. 


Peace, peace Sir, I have enong of uur In-* 
ſtances, and hers | will do cha which few 
Men co, I will on my ſelt overcome, 2nd if 


you 
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